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CEAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Secretary  of  Defense  hereby  submits  to  the  Congress  the  Defense 
Manpower  Requirements  Report  (DMRR)  for  FY  1993  in  conqpliance  with  Section 
115a  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code  (U.S.C.)-  This  report  should  be  read 
and  used  along  with  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Congress 
on  the  FY  1993  Amended  Budget. 

I.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REPORT 


This  report  explains  the  Department  of  Defense  oianpower  requirements 
incorporated  in  the  Amended  President's  Budget  for  FY  1993.  The  report  is 
organized  into  eight  chapters,  three  appendices,  and  three  annexes.  The 
annexes  are  bound  and  provided  separately. 

Defense  Manpower  Requirements  (Chapters  I  through  VIII).  Chapter  I 
provides  an  introduction  to  the  report.  Chapter  II  is  a  summary  of  the 
Department's  FY  1992-93  manpower  requirements.  Chapters  III  through  VII 
contain  details  on  manpower  requirements  for  each  of  the  military  Services 
and  the  Defense  Agencies.  Chapter  VIII  summarizes  various  manpower  cost 
data. 

Unit  Annex.  As  requested  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  a 
Unit  Annex  is  provided  that  describes  the  planned  allocation  of  manpower 
to  specific  types  of  units  within  the  force. 

Officer  Flow  Annex.  Section  115a(e)  of  Title  10,  U.S.C. ,  requires  the 
submission  of  specified  detailed  data  on  the  Services'  officer  corps. 

These  data  are  contained  in  the  Officer  Flow  Annex. 

Medical  Manpower  Amiex.  Section  115a(g)(l)  of  Title  10,  U.S.C., 
requires  the  submission  of  detailed  information  on  medical  manpower.  This 
information  is  contained  in  the  Medical  Manpower  Annex. 

II.  THE  TOTAL  FORCE 


The  structure  of  our  armed  forces  is  based  on  the  DoD  Total  Force 
Policy  which  recognizes  that  all  elements  of  the  structure  contribute  to 
national  defense.  Those  elements  include  the  Active  and  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents,  the  civilian  workforce,  retired  military,  host  nation  support,  and 
DoD  contractors. 

A.  Active  Component  Military 

The  Active  Component  military  are  those  full-time  military  men 
and  women  who  serve  in  units  that  engage  enemy  forces,  provide  support  in 
the  combat  theater,  provide  other  support,  and  who  are  in  special  accounts 
(transients,  student,  etc.).  These  men  and  women  are  on  call  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  and  receive  full-time  military  pay. 
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B.  Reserve  Component  Military 


Each  Reserve  contponent  consists  of  three  Reserve  categories: 

Ready  Reserve,  Standby  Reserve,  and  Retired  Reserve.  The  exceptions  are 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  Air  National  Guard,  which  do  not  have  a  Standby 
Reserve. 


1.  Ready  Reserve 

The  Ready  Reserve  consists  of  Reserve  Coiiq>onent  units, 
individual  reservists  assigned  to  Active  Component  units,  and  individuals 
subject  to  recall  to  active  duty  to  augment  the  Active  forces  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency.  The  Ready  Reserve  consists  of  three  subgroups: 
the  Selected  Reserve,  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  and  the  Inactive 
National  Guard. 


a.  Selected  Reserve.  The  Selected  Reserve  is  composed  of 
those  units  and  individuals  designated  by  their  respective  Services  and 
approved  by  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  so  essential  to  ini¬ 
tial  wartime  missions  that  they  have  priority  for  training,  equipment, 
and  personnel  over  all  other  Reserve  elements.  Individual  mobilization 
augmentees  (IHAs)  are  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  not  assigned  to  a 
Reserve  Component  unit  but  rather  assigned  to  and  trained  for  an  Active 
Component  organization.  Selective  Service  System,  or  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  billet  that  must  be  filled  on  or  shortly  after 
mobilization. 


b.  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) .  The  IRR  is  a  manpower 
pool  consisting  mainly  of  trained  individuals  who  have  previously  served 
in  Active  Component  units  or  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  IRR  members  are 
liable  for  involuntary  active  duty  for  training  and  fulfillment  of 
mobilization  requirements. 

c.  Inactive  National  Guard  (ING).  The  ING  consists  of  Army 
National  Guard  personnel  who  are  in  an  inactive  status  (the  term  does  not 
apply  to  the  Air  National  Guard) .  Members  of  the  ING  are  attached  to 
National  Guard  units  but  do  not  participate  in  training  activities.  Upon 
mobilization,  they  would  mobilize  with  their  units.  To  remain  members  of 
the  ING,  individuals  must  report  annually  to  their  assigned  unit. 

2.  Standby  Reserve 

Personnel  assigned  to  the  Standby  Reserve  have  completed  all 
obligated  or  required  service  or  have  been  removed  from  the  Ready  Reserve 
because  of  civilian  enqiloyment ,  temporary  hardship,  or  disability.  Standby 
Reservists  maintain  military  affiliation,  but  are  not  required  to  perform 
training  or  to  be  assigned  to  a  unit. 

3.  Retired  Reserve 


The  Retired  Reserve  consists  of  personnel  who  have  been  placed 
in  a  retirement  status  based  on  completion  of  20  or  more  qualifying  years 
of  Reserve  Component  and/or  Active  Conq>onent  service.  A  member  of  the 
Retired  Reserve  does  not  receive  retired  pay  until  reaching  age  60,  imless 
he  or  she  has  20  or  more  years  active  Federal  service. 
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C.  Civilian  Workforce 


Civilians  constitute  approximately  one-third  or  1  million  of 
the  Department’s  active  manpower.  Civilians  occupy  roles  that  do  not 
require  military  incumbents.  The  civilian  workforce  repairs  airplanes, 
ships,  and  tanks;  provides  research,  medical,  communications,  and  logis¬ 
tical  support;  and  operates  and  maintains  military  installations.  Civil¬ 
ians  contribute  directly  to  the  readiness  of  the  armed  forces  by  providing 
continuity  and  expertise  and  by  freeing  uniformed  personnel  to  perform 
military-specific  tasks . 

D.  Retirees 


Retired  military  manpower  is  a  major  portion  of  the  Total  Force. 
There  are  over  800,000  retirees  under  age  60.  These  individuals  can  be 
rapidly  recalled  at  any  time  by  the  service  secretaries  to  perform  a  wide 
variety  of  jobs.  There  are  also  large  numbers  of  retirees  age  60  and 
over  who  can  make  major  contributions  to  our  defense  effort. 

III.  MANPOWER  MIX 


The  Department's  policy  is  to  maintain  as  small  an  active  peacetime 
force  as  national  security  policy,  military  strategy,  and  overseas  commit¬ 
ments  permit.  Department  policy  is  to  enq>loy  civilian  employees  and  con¬ 
tractors  wherever  possible  to  free  our  military  forces  to  perform  military- 
specific  functions,  yet  maintaining  enphasis  on  meeting  specific  require¬ 
ments  such  as  the  Goldwater-Nichols  DoD  Reorganization  Act  of  1986. 

Often  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  meet  overseas  peacetime  and 
wartime  requirements  in  non- combat  activities  is  to  use  host  nation  sup¬ 
port  (HNS).  The  agreements  we  have  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Norway, 

Turkey,  Italy,  and  the  BENELUX  countries  to  provide  port  operations, 
surface  transportation  and  many  other  support  functions  are  exaiqples  of 
this  support.  The  same  type  of  arrangements  also  exist  with  Japan  and 
Korea.  Increased  reliance  on  HNS  makes  strategic  warning  and  allied 
response  even  more  iiiq>ortant.  It  also  allows  our  strategic  lift  to  focus 
on  the  transport  of  reinforcements  and  sustainment  to  the  theater  of 
operations . 

In  considering  the  most  appropriate  force  mix,  focus  must  be  placed 
on  the  need  for  forces  to  (1)  provide  peacetime  presence,  (2)  maintain 
rapid  crisis  response  capabilities,  (3)  hedge  against  a  need  to  reconsti¬ 
tute  forces,  and  (4)  provide  strategic  deterrence.  Peacetime  presence 
is  provided  by  forward-deployed  forces.  These  forces  generally  are  in 
the  Active  Component,  and  require  a  rotation  base  of  active  duty  personnel 
to  permit  members  of  deployed  units  to  shift  from  overseas  assignments  to 
stateside  duty. 

Since  the  Total  Force  Policy  was  aimounced  in  1973,  the  Department  has 
increased  its  reliance  on  Reserve  Component  units.  The  Army  relies  on 
Reserve  units  to  provide  selected  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  ser¬ 
vice  support.  Naval  Reserve  units  form  an  integral  part  of  most  mission 
areas,  including  surface  combatants,  carrier  air  wings,  maritime  patrol, 
airlift,  and  medical  support.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  provides  a 
division-wing  team  with  balanced  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat 
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service  support  forces  similar  to  active  force  counterpart  units.  Air 
Reserve  Cosiponent  units  provide  at  least  half  of  the  air  refueling 
capability,  all  of  the  strategic  defense  interceptor  mission,  and  a 
significant  portion  of  the  airlift  and  tactical  fighter  capability. 

IV.  MOBILIZATION  MANPOWER 

Mobilization  manpower  is  the  time-phased  build-up  of  manpower  needed 
above  our  current  peacetime  strength  to  prepare  for  and  conduct  wartime 
military  operations.  Additional  military  and  civilian  personnel  are 
necessary  to  bring  our  current  peacetime  forces  up  to  their  full  wartime 
strengths;  to  man  activated  units,  ships,  and  squadrons;  and  to  replace 
casualties.  The  individual  Service  chapters  describe  the  wartime  man¬ 
power  requirements  and  the  overall  mobilization  manpower  situation  in 
more  detail. 

V.  MANPOWER  COUNTING 

The  discussion  of  manpower  and  personnel  readiness  requires  that  the 
reader  understand  the  terms  describing  manpower  counting  categories.  For 
that  reason,  a  glossary  of  defense  manpower  terms  is  provided  in  Appendix 
B.  The  basic  distinction  between  "spaces",  that  is  billets  or  positions, 
and  "faces",  people  to  fill  the  positions,  must  be  understood.  Our  forces 
are  made  up  of  a  variety  of  different  types  of  units.  Each  unit  has  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  a  collection  of  positions  that  must  be  filled  by  qualified 
people  in  order  for  the  unit  to  perform  its  mission. 

During  peacetime,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  fill  all 
positions  in  all  units.  Some  units  may  not  be  staffed  at  all,  due  to  a 
lack  of  funding  or  because  we  can  fill  them  in  an  expeditious  manner 
following  mobilization.  Some  units  may  be  staffed  with  a  combination  of 
active  and  reserve  people.  As  a  unit  is  tasked  to  perfoinn  more  in  peace¬ 
time,  the  proportion  of  full-time  people,  whether  active,  reserve,  or 
civilian,  may  be  expected  to  increase. 

The  Department's  manning  does  not  change  overnight  to  match  changes 
in  the  programmed  force  structure.  As  the  force  structure  is  changed, 
the  programmed  manning  must  be  adjusted  to  best  balance  the  requirements 
of  force  changes,  available  inventory,  accession  and  separation  predic¬ 
tions,  fiscal  constraints,  manpower  ceilings,  etc.  The  collection  of 
positions  authorized  to  be  filled  with  trained  personnel  is  called  the 
authorized  or  programmed  manning. 

VI.  DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND  PROCTAMMING  CATEGORIES 

Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Categories  (DPPCs)  are  used  through¬ 
out  this  report  to  describe  and  explain  the  Departaient' s  manpower  require¬ 
ments  and  resources.  All  three  types  of  defense  manpower  are  allocated 
to  specific  DPPCs,  no  position  being  counted  more  than  once. 

DPPCs  are  based  on  the  same  program  elements  as  the  eleven  Major 
Defense  Programs,  but  the  elements  are  aggregated  differently.  The  Major 
Defense  Programs  aggregate,  for  each  program,  all  the  resources  that  can 
be  reasonably  associated  with  the  "output"  of  that  program.  For  example. 


the  Strategic  Program  includes  not  only  the  bomber  program,  but  also  the 
base  support  personnel  that  sustain  these  units.  The  DPPCs  on  the  other 
hand,  aggregate  activities  performing  similar  functions.  For  example, 
personnel  support  is  given  separate  visibility.  The  DPPC  structure  used 
in  this  year's  report  remains  the  same  as  was  displayed  in  the  FY  1992 
Defense  Manpower  Requirements  Report.  Definition  of  the  categories  is 
provided  in  Appendix  C. 

The  Defense  Planning  and  Progransning  Category  (DPPC)  entitled  "Undis¬ 
tributed"  appears  in  active  component  DPPC  tables  throughout  this  Report. 
Negative  entries  project  temporary  undermanning  of  the  structure  at  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year;  positive  entries  project  temporary  overmanning  at 
the  end  of  a  fiscal  year.  Budgeted  manpower  cannot  be  coiiq>letely  dis¬ 
tributed  to  DPPC  mission  categories  because  of  cyclic  variations  in  the 
"Individuals"  category  (non-unit  personnel).  The  Individuals  category  is 
comprised  of  several  dynamic  conqsonents  which  vary  throughout  the  year, 
e.g.,  the  number  of  trainees  and  students  varies  daily  because  most  courses 
of  instruction  are  less  than  one  year.  In  consonance  with  the  statutory 
requirement  to  report  military  manpower  end  strength,  all  DPPC  categories, 
including  Individuals,  are  portrayed  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  indicated 
fiscal  year. 
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CHAPTER  II 


MANPOWER  REQUIREMEMTS  SHMbiARY 


This  chapter  presents  the  Department  of  Defease  manpower  request  and 
provides  an  overview  of  manpower  requirement  trends. 

I.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  OBJECTIVES,  POLICY.  AND  DEFENSE  MANPOWER 

The  new  defense  strategy  announced  by  President  Bush  on  August  2, 

1990,  recognized  that  fundamental  changes  in  the  global  security  environ¬ 
ment  necessitated  adjustments  to  our  national  security  policies .  While 
the  new  strategy  primarily  focuses  on  regional  security  concerns  rather 
than  the  global  Soviet  threat,  our  principal  national  security  objective 
must  continue  to  be  to  deter  potential  conflict  that  threatens  our  national 
interests,  and  to  prevail  should  deterrence  fail.  Implementation  of  this 
new  strategy  has  led  the  Department  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  reassessment 
of  force  structure.  The  outcome  of  this  review  is  the  Base  Force--the 
force  structure  needed  to  meet  our  enduring  defense  needs.  A  detailed  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  objectives  of  American  national  security 
policy  and  the  way  in  which  the  Base  Force,  defense  policies  and  strategy 
support  their  attainment  can  be  found  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  Annual 
Report  to  Congress  for  FY  1992. 

Defense  manpower  is  made  up  of  active  and  reserve  military,  civilian, 
contractor,  and  host  nation  support.  Manpower  requirements  are  developed 
based  on  the  forces  required  to  execute  our  military  strategy.  However, 
the  size  of  the  force  structure  is  also  affected  by  fiscal  constraints  and 
our  capability  to  mobilize  and  deploy  forces  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  composition  of  defease  forces  is  based  on  DoD's  Total  Force 
Policy,  which  recognizes  that  all  units  in  the  force  structure  contribute 
to  deterrence  and  success  in  wartime.  In  structuring  our  military  forces, 
units  are  placed  in  the  Selected  Reserve,  whenever  feasible,  to  maintain 
as  small  an  Active  Component  peacetime  force  as  national  security  consid¬ 
erations  permit.  Service  planning  assumes  that  Selected  Reserve  units 
and  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  will  be  made  available  for  any 
contingency  for  which  they  are  required  to  bring  the  total  force  to  its 
required  combat  capability. 

Civilians  are  the  third  essential  element  of  the  Total  Force.  In 
addition  to  managing  critical  defense  resources,  civilians  perform  many 
functions  that  do  not  specifically  require  military  incumbents. 

The  Department  also  employs  a  large  number  of  contractors  to  provide 
important  support  services .  Work  is  contracted  out  whenever  it  is  cost 
effective  to  do  so  except  for  functions  that  are  inherently  governmental 
or  closely  tied  to  mobilization. 

The  host  nation  support  provided  by  foreign  national  civilians 
represents  a  cost  effective  alternative  to  assigning  U.S.  citizens  to 
overseas  installations . 

Productivity  improvement  initiatives  apply  to  both  the  military  and 
the  civilian  work  force  and  are  reflected  in  the  Department's  programmed 
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manpower  structure.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Management  Review  (DMR) 
process  has  documented  significant  manpower  reductions  in  DoD's  internal 
operations . 

In  addition,  the  Department  continues  to  employ  a  variety  of  tools 
and  techniques  to  encourage  work  force  motivation  and  effect  continual 
operational  and  management  improvement.  These  include  the  use  of  effi¬ 
ciency  reviews,  commercial  activities  studies,  productivity  gainsharing, 
and  labor-capital  substitution  investments. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  major  force  elements  planned 
for  the  end  of  FY  1992  and  FY  1993. 

Table  II- 1 


SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  FORCE  ELEMENTS 


Strategic 

ACTUAL 

FY  1991 

BUDGET 

FY  1992  FY  1993 

ICBMs 

1,000 

920 

842 

Bombers  (PAA)  1/ 

Tankers  (PAA)  1/ 

261 

242 

204 

Active 

436 

392 

358 

Guard/Reserve 

Strategic 

158 

188 

222 

Interceptor  Squadrons/PAA 

Active 

1/18 

0/0 

0/0 

Guard/Reserve 

12/216 

12/216 

12/216 

Ballistic  Missile  Submarines 

34 

29 

24 

Mobile  Logistics  Ships 

4 

2 

2 

Support  Ships 

Tactical/Mobility 

Land  Forces 

Army  Divisions 

2 

2 

1 

Active 

16 

14 

14 

Guard 

Army  Separate  Brigades  & 
Regiments 

10 

10 

8 

Active  2/ 

9 

7 

7 

Guard/Resetrve  3/ 

26 

26 

17 

Marine  Corps  Divisions  8/ 

Active 

3 

3 

3 

Reserve 

1 

1 

1 
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Tactical  Air  Forces 


Air  Force 


Flights/Hissiles 

7/112 

0 

0 

Air  Force  Squadrons/PAA  4/ 

Active 

76/1659 

60/1288 

59/1216 

Guard/Reseinre 

51/1008 

49/990 

45/936 

Navy  Squadrons/PAA 

Active 

88/786 

86/824 

82/762 

Reserve 

14/132 

14/132 

14/132 

Carriers  (active  only) 

15 

14 

13 

Marine  Corps  Squadrons/PAA 

Active 

32/424 

29/380 

30/384 

Reserve 

11/126 

9/102 

8/96 

Naval  Forces 

Attack  Submarines 

(active  only) 

87 

87 

90 

Surface  Combatants 

Active 

159 

134 

127 

Reserve  (Cat  A) 

29 

16 

16 

Amphibious  Assault  Ships 

Active 

60 

59 

55 

Reserve 

3 

3 

3 

Patrol  Ships  (active  only) 

6 

6 

6 

Mine  Warfare  Ships 

9 

11 

15 

ASW  and  FAD  Squadrons/PAA 

Active 

63/537 

63/507 

57/472 

Reserve 

20/140 

20/140 

20/118 

Mobility  Forces 

Airlift  Squadrons/PAA  5/ 

Active 

36/476 

37/464 

36/449 

Guard/Reserve 

18/347 

19/328 

17/335 

Sealift  Ships 

Nucleus  Fleet  6/ 

71 

70 

63 

Chartered  Fleet  (Longterm)  7/ 

45 

47 

46 

VPriaiary  aerospace  vehicle  authorized  (PAA). 

2/For  FY  1991,  this  includes  the  Berlin  Brigade  and  the  Panama  Brigade, 
three  armored  cavalry  regiments,  one  ranger  regiment,  and  three  separate 
brigades . 

3/For  FY  1991,  this  includes  twelve  reserve  component  brigades  that  round 
out/up  active  divisions,  six  theater  defense  brigades,  and  two  armored 
cavalry  regiments. 

4/Includes  combat  coded  tactical  fighter,  tactical  reconnaissance,  and 
tactical  air  control  squadrons,  combat/combat  support  coded  special 
operations  and  tactical  electronic  warfare  squadrons;  and  combat  support 
coded  tactical  tanker/cargo  (KC-10)  and  airborne  warning  and  control 
squadrons . 

5/Includes  C-17,  C-130,  C-141,  C-5  and  C-9s.  Excludes  rescue  and  weather. 
6/Includes  naval  fleet  auxiliary  force.  (Underway  replenishment  ships 
and  support  ships). 

7/Hilitary  Sealift  Command  Ships 

8/lncludes  helicopter  and  observation  squadrons 
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II.  MANPOWER  REQUEST 


The  Department's  request  for  manpower  is  summarized  in  this  section. 
A.  Active  Component  Military  Strength 


Active  Component  Military  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

ACTUAL  BUDffiT 


FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Army 

725.4 

640.7 

598.9 

Navy 

571.3 

551.3 

535.8 

Marine  Corps 

195.0 

188.0 

181.9 

Air  Force 

510.9 

485.1 

449.9 

Total  in  the  Budget 

2002.6 

1865 . 1 

1766.5 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

FY  1991  numbers  include  17,059  mobilized  reserves  on  active  duty 
as  of  September  30,  1991. 

B.  Selected  Reserve  Strength 

The  following  table  shows  the  manpower  request  for  the  Selected 
Reserve,  expressed  in  end  strengths.  These  figures  include  Individual 
Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMA)  and  full-time  Active  Guard/Reserve  members. 

Selected  Reserve  Military  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Army  National  Guard 

441.3 

431.2 

383.1 

Army  Reserve 

299.9 

301.8 

257.5 

Naval  Reserve 

150.5 

142.6 

125.8 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

44.0 

42.4 

38.9 

Air  National  Guard 

117.6 

118.1 

119.2 

Air  Force  Reserve 

84.3 

83.4 

82.2 

Total  in  the  Budget 

1137.5 

1119.5 

1006.7 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

FY  1991  numbers  do  not  reflect  17,059  mobilized  reserves  on 
active  duty  as  of  September  30,  1991. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  personnel  involved  in 
full  time  support  of  the  Reserve  Components.  The  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  military  technicians  who  are  also  DoD  civilians  are  included 
in  the  Selected  Reserve  totals  throughout  this  report. 
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Full-Time  Support  to  the  Selected  Reserve^/ 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FT  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Army  National  Guard 

Active  Guard/Reserve 

26.0 

24.6 

22.6 

Military  Technicians 

26.5 

24.9 

23.1 

Civilians  2/ 

3.2 

2.6 

2.4 

Active  Con^onent 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Total 

56.3 

52.6 

48.7 

Army  Reserve 

Active  Guard/Reserve 

13.7 

12.8 

12.2 

Military  Technicians 

8.5 

8.1 

6.2 

Civilians 

5.2 

3.8 

3.6 

Active  Component 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

Total 

28.2 

25.8 

23.0 

Naval  Reserve 

Active  Guard/Reserve  (TAR) 

23.2 

22.5 

20.9 

Civilians 

2.8 

2.9 

2.5 

Active  Contponent 

8.9 

5.9 

5.7 

Total 

34.9 

31.3 

29.1 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Active  Guard/Reserve 

2.3 

2.3 

2.1 

Civilians 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Active  Component 

5.2 

4.5 

4.4 

Total 

7.8 

7.1 

6.8 

Air  National  Guard 

Active  Guard/Reseirve 

8.5 

9.1 

9.1 

Military  Technicians  3/ 

24.5 

24.7 

25.3 

Civilians  2/ 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

Active  Component 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Total 

35.6 

36.3 

37.0 

Air  Force ♦Reserve 

Active  Guard/Reserve 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

Military  Technicians 

9.6 

10.5 

10.4 

Civilians 

4.8 

4.5 

5.3 

Active  Component 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

Total 

15.8 

16.4 

17.1 

DoD  Total 

Active  Guard/Reserve 

74.4 

71.9 

67.5 

Military  Technicians 

69.1 

68.2 

65.0 

Civilians 

18.3 

16.0 

16.0 

Active  Component 

16.8 

13.4 

13.2 

Total 

178.6 

169.5 

161.7 

VActive  Guard/Reserve  (A6R)  personnel  are  included  in  Selected  Reserve 
strength  throughout  the  report. 

2/Includes  non-dual  status  Rational  Guard  civilian  technicians  and  Army 
Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  status  quo  technicians. 

3/Includes  reimbursable  military  technicians. 
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C.  Civilian  Strength 


Civilian  Manpower^^ 

(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


ACTUAL  BUDGET 


FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Ansy 

365.5 

330.8 

309.4 

Navy 

309.7 

293.7 

266.1 

Marine  Corps 

19.2 

17.9 

17.1 

Air  Force 

232.7 

218.4 

213.9 

Defense  Agencies 

117.5 

140.2 

151.2 

Total  in  the  Budget 

1044.5 

1001.0 

957.7 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

1^/Requested  civilian  strength  includes  U.S.  direct  hire  and  foreign 
national  direct  and  indirect  hire  eiqployees  and  excludes  the  following 
three  categories  of  DoD  civilian  manpower: 

1.  Special  Student  and  Disadvantaged  Youth 

Included  under  this  category  are:  Stay-in>School,  TeoQ>orary 
Sunmer  Aid,  Federal  Junior  Fellowship,  and  Worker  Trainee  Opportunity  pro¬ 
grams.  Employment  in  these  categories  is  estimated  at  5,000  in  FY  1993. 

2.  National  Security  Agency 

NSA  civilian  manpower  are  excluded  in  accordance  with  Public 

Law  86-36. 

3.  Civil  Functions  Manpower 

Civil  functions,  administered  by  DoD,  include  the  Army's  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  and  the  Air  Force's  Wildlife 
Conservation  Program.  EHq>loyment  in  these  functions  in  FY  1993  is 
estimated  at  approximately  30,000  en^loyees. 

III.  MANPOWER  OVERVIEW 

Military  and  civilian  manpower  strength  trends  are  shown  in  the 
following  tables. 


Military 

Active 

Officer 

Enlisted 


Defense  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

ACTUAL  BUDGET 

FY  1991  FY  1992  FY  1993 

2002.6  1865.1  1766.5 

294.0  275.1  259.7 

1695.3  1576.9  1493.9 
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13.3  13.2  12.9 

1137.5  1119.5  1006.7 

1044.5  1001.0  957.7 

4184.7  3985,7  3730.9 

VFull  time  equivalent  (FTE)  end  strength. 

A.  Military  Manpower 

The  FY  1993  authorization  request  for  Active  Conqaonent  military 
manpower  is  1,766,500.  The  Selected  Reserve  authorization  request  is 
1,006,700.  Highlights  of  the  military  manpower  requirements  by  Service 
follow. 

ARMY 

Recent  changes  in  the  international  environment  are  key  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Army  shapes  its  future.  This  represents  the  first  step  of  a 
transition  from  a  Cold  War  posture  to  a  more  versatile  posture  shaped  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  1990s  and  beyond.  This  change  in  focus,  cou¬ 
pled  with  recent  and  projected  long  range  resource  reductions,  has  caused 
the  shaping  of  both  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components  into  a  force  which 
will  be  smaller  but  highly  trained  and  ready  to  discharge  its  missions. 

The  Army's  plan  envisions  an  end-state  in  the  mid-1990s  in  which 
active  force  structure  and  overseas  presence  are  substantially  reduced. 
Reserve  Component  forces  are  reduced  and  upgraded  in  warfighting  capa¬ 
bility,  and  a  more  "U.S. -based"  force,  with  an  active  early  deployment 
capability. 

The  Army  plans  to  inactivate  two  active  and  two  reserve  divisions  and 
one  corps  by  the  end  of  FY  1993.  Heavy  divisions  will  continue  conversion 
to  Army  of  Excellence  design  as  light  divisions  continue  transition  to 
objective  designs. 


Cadets/Midshipmen 
Selected .Reserve 
Civilian  — 

Total  in  the  Budget 


NAVY 

In  FY  1992  Battle  Force  ships  will  decrease  to  473.  Total  Battle  Force 
ships  will  decrease  to  461  in  FY  1993.  The  active  military  end  strength 
requested  for  FY  1993  is  535,800.  The  Naval  Reserve  end  strength  request 
for  FY  1993  is  125,800.  Navy  forces  will  continue  to  be  employed  in 
regional/world  conflicts  and  as  instruments  of  foreign  policy  throughout 
the  1990' s  and  into  the  next  century.  Sustaining  readiness  to  meet  ongoing 
and  emergent  operational  commitments  is  the  Navy's  challenge  for  the  90' s. 
The  Navy  will  prepare  battle  forces  for  future  requirements  by  replacing 
older  ships  with  more  economical,  efficient,  and  capable  units. 

The  Navy's  FY  1993  manpower  request  continues  the  trend  toward  a  lean 
sea-going  Navy,  while  pursuing  every  economy  for  necessary  shore  support. 
The  achievement  of  end  strength  cuts  by  reducing  accessions  and  protecting 
career  personnel  where  possible  is  a  goal.  A  fundamental  element  of  Navy 
manpower  strategy  is  to  maintain  sufficient  numbers  of  recruits  to  avoid 
future  "hollow  year  groups". 


MARINE  CORPS 


The  Marine  Corps  end  strength  goal  for  FY  1992  is  188,000  and  the 
budget  request  for  FY  1993  is  181,900.  The  request  is  predicated  on 
continuing  requirements  for  credible  naval  expeditionary  forces  to  deter 
aggression  and  respond  promptly  to  distant  crises  as  detailed  in  the 
President's  National  Security  Strategy. 

Key  changes  to  active  force  structure  will  include  the  reorganization 
of  light  armor  and  reconnaissance  organizations  in  FY  1993.  Deactivations 
for  the  current  year  include  one  artillery  battalion,  one  tank  battalion, 
and  an  Armored  Assault  Battalion. 

Programmed  aviation  changes  include  the  reduction  of  two  Fighter/ Attack 
Squadrons,  one  Attack  Squadron,  and  an  Observation  Squadron  in  FY  1992. 

In  FY  1993,  plans  call  for  the  elimination  of  a  Marine  Aircraft  Group  Head¬ 
quarters  and  its  associated  Marine  Aviation  Logistics  Squadron,  and  a 
Marine  Wing  Support  Squadron  and  elements  of  aviation  couanand  and  control. 
Reorganizations  and  reduced  capabilities  will  also  be  implemented  in  air 
defense  and  air  control  units. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reseirve  FY  1993  end  strength  request  is  for  38,900. 
Reductions  will  include  two  attack  squadrons  and  aviation  command  and  con¬ 
trol  units.  Reserve  end  strength  requirements  reflect  assessments  of  Total 
Force  capabilities  against  the  national  security  requirements  and  decreased 
fiscal  resources.  Structure  adjustments  include  completion  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  HlAl  tank  in  Reseirve  armor  units.  Additional  reorganizations 
will  be  implemented  to  increase  Total  Force  interoperability  and 
mobilization  support. 


AIR  FORCE 


The  Air  Force,  responding  to  a  revised  threat  assessment,  has  undergone 
a  metamorphosis.  Traditional  structure  keyed  on  weapon  systems;  the  new 
structure  revolves  aroiind  the  mission.  Forces  that  fight  together  will  be 
based  and  train  together  under  one  commander.  The  new  organization  is 
designed  to  enhance  the  characteristics  of  aerospace  power — speed,  range, 
flexibility,  precision,  lethality,  reaction,  control  of  space  and  stealth. 

The  FY  1993  budget  request  for  449,900  active  military,  119,200  Air 
National  Guard  and  82,200  Air  Force  Reserve  reflects  many  of  the  manpower 
changes  associated  with  the  evolving  threat,  e.g.,  withdrawing  units  from 
overseas  locations,  eliminating  and  converting  military  skills  no  longer 
required,  reducing  headquarters,  deleting  positions  tied  to  retired  and 
inactivated  systems,  closing  bases  no  longer  required,  and  relying  on  the 
Air  Reserve  Component  to  perform  a  greater  portion  of  the  total  mission. 

Manpower  savings  will  also  result  from  restructuring  actions  which 
reduce,  combine,  and  streamline  organizations.  Some  manpower  adjustments 
affect  organizations  external  to  the  Air  Force  as  a  result  of  establishing 
centralized  functions  for  tasks  analogous  to  all  services,  i.e.,  contract¬ 
ing,  finance  and  accounting,  and  commissaries. 
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With  military  levels  at  their  lowest  point  in  over  40  years,  the  Air 
Force  continues  to  evaluate  ways  to  maximize  force  utilization  while 
responding  to  the  challenge  of  today's  economic  realities. 

B.  Civilian  Manpower 

1.  Civilian  Manpower  Management 

A  major  Defense  goal  is  to  use  civilian  manpower  in  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  manner  possible.  The  Department  encourages  the 
efficient  and  effective  use  of  overtime,  temporary  eiq>loyees,  and/or 
contracting  to  satisfy  work  of  a  temporary,  non-recurring  nature. 

The  Department  continues  to  manage  the  civilian  work  force 
based  on  mission  requirements  and  funded  work  load.  The  flexibility  of 
operating  managers  to  use  appropriation  authority  to  meet  unanticipated 
program  requirements  allows  them  to  maximize  capability  with  application 
of  minimal  resources.  The  focus  of  DoD  managers  has  shifted  from  trying 
to  preserve  manpower  levels  to  monitoring  and  more  closely  scrutinizing 
total  operating  costs. 

2.  Civilian  Manpower 

The  Department  ended  FY  1991  at  a  civilian  manpower  level  of 
1,044,535—0.7  percent  (or  7,185  strength)  below  the  FY  1991  projected 
end  strength  target. 

The  FY  1992  civilian  mnpower  estimate  is  1,000,999—4.2 
percent  (or  43,536  spaces)  below  the  actual  FY  1991  year-end  strength. 

The  FY  1993  civilian  manpower  estimate  is  957,705—4.3  percent  (or  43,320 
spaces)  below  the  FY  1992  estimate  and  8.3  percent  (or  86,856  spaces) 
below  the  actual  FY  1991  civilian  year-end  strength.  It  has  been  more 
than  a  decade  (since  FY  1980)  that  the  Department  executed  a  civilian 
aianpower  level  that  was  less  than  1  million  end  strength. 

3.  Civilian  Manpower  Mix 

Civilian  manpower  mix  can  refer  to  DoD  occiq>ation,  grade, 
citizenship,  employment,  and/or  pay  category.  Civilians  are  managed  in  a 
variety  of  ways  including  categories  relating  to  how  they  are  employed,  how 
they  are  paid,  and  the  kinds  of  work  they  perform.  Although  DoD  manages 
civilian  manpower  in  a  number  of  ways,  civilian  strength  estimates  are 
justified  programoiatically  to  Congress  in  terms  of  how  civilians  are  paid 
with  particular  interest  in  the  hire  of  foreign  nationals. 

DoD  civilians  receive  either  a  payroll  check  "directly"  from 
the  Department  or  they  are  paid  "indirectly"  by  foreign  governments  who 
receive  reimbursement  from  DoD  for  the  cost  of  their  salaries  and  benefits. 
All  U.S.  citizens  and  approximately  29  percent  of  the  foreign  nationals 
eoqployed  by  the  Department  are  paid  directly  by  DoD.  The  remaining  71 
percent  of  foreign  nationals  are  paid  indirectly  by  DoD. 

Between  FY  1991  and  FY  1993,  the  Department's  civilian  manpower 
estimates  reflect  a  decrease  of  7.1  percent  "direct"  hire  employees  com¬ 
pared  to  a  decrease  of  24.5  percent  "indirect"  hire  employment.  Between 
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FY  1991  and  FY  1993,  the  Department  has  projected  a  6.1  percent  decrease 
in  the  hire  of  U.S.  citizens  compared  to  a  28.6  percent  decrease  in  the 
hire  of  foreign  nationals.  Consequently,  the  conqposition  of  DoD’s  civil¬ 
ian  work  force  in  FY  1993  conqtared  to  FY  1991  reflects  increased  reliance 
on  U.S.  citizens  hired  directly  by  the  Department  to  execute  assigned 
missions. 

IV.  MOBILIZATION  MANPOWER 


A.  Requirements  Determination 

Wartime  manpower  requirements  are  based  on  estimated  requirements 
to  fight  a  specified  scenario.  DoD  has,  for  many  years,  used  a  worldwide 
war  scenario  which  had  as  a  primary  component,  a  European  conflict.  With 
the  changing  world  environment,  such  a  scenario  is  no  longer  particularly 
plausible.  The  Joint  Staff,  OSD,  and  the  Services  have  worked  to  construct 
a  new  series  of  scenarios  which  fit  the  changing  world  environment  and  take 
into  account  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/STORH.  These  scenarios,  together  with 
the  Defense  Planning  Guidance  94-99,  will  form  the  basis  for  a  new  Wartime 
Manpower  Mobilization  Planning  System  (WARMAPS)  data  base,  which  will  be 
used  to  produce  new  estiaiates  of  wartime  manpower  requirements. 

B.  Military  Manpower 

Military  manpower  requirements  are  based  on  the  total  manpower 
required  to  field  the  mobilized  force  structure,  additional  manpower 
required  to  replace  estimated  combat  casualties  and  necessary  increases 
in  other  manpower  accounts.  Peak  demand  occurs  when  the  size  and  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  force  has  stabilized  and  when  cumulative  replacement 
demand  is  at  its  highest  point.  This  will  depend  upon  the  scenario  and 
may  occur  at  different  times  in  different  Services. 

C.  Civilian  Manpower 

Civilian  manpower  requirements  are  based  on  the  total  sianpower 
needed  to  support  and  sustain  the  mobilized  force,  additional  manpower 
required  to  replace  reserve  and  retired  military  members  called  to  active 
duty,  and  the  increased  manpower  required  to  maintain  surge  operations. 

As  soon  as  the  new  illustrative  planning  scenarios  are  finalized  and  the 
military  data  base  has  been  developed,  the  collection  of  civilian  WARMAPS 
data  will  begin. 

V.  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  SUMMARY 

The  following  tables  sumnarize  the  FY  1991-1993  Defense  maxq>ower 
requirements.  The  presentation  is  by  DPPC  category. 
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TABLE  II-2 

DEPARTMEKT  OF  DEFENSE  ACTIVE  MILITARY  MANPOWER 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


ACTUAL 

BUD^T 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 

PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 

STRATEGIC 

81.3 

72.7 

64.6 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

64.7 

60.1 

52.5 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

3.1 

2.3 

2.2 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces 

13.5 

10.3 

9.9 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

965.8 

868.8 

821.6 

Land  Forces 

540.3 

466.6 

436.3 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

182.7 

166.0 

158.0 

Naval  Forces 

207.4 

201.4 

194.5 

Mobility  Forces 

35.4 

34.8 

32.8 

COMMIJNICATIONS/INTELLIGENCE 

62.0 

59.5 

59.1 

Intelligence 

35.3 

34.0 

34.2 

Centrally  Managed  Comm 

26.7 

25.5 

24.9 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

157.7 

146.0 

130.1 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

43.3 

40.6 

39.8 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

99.7 

99.9 

95.6 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

47.2 

52.2 

56.0 

Int'l  Military  Org 

8.3 

8.8 

8.6 

Unified  Commands 

5.7 

5.4 

5.4 

Federal  Agency  Support 

3.0 

3.4 

3.4 

Joint  Staff 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

OSD/Defense  Agencies/Activities 

29.1 

33.5 

37.5 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

17.9 

18.3 

18.4 

SERVICE  MANACXMENT  HQs 

24.9 

23.0 

21.9 

Combat  Commands 

12.4 

10.8 

10.1 

Support  Commands 

12.5 

12.2 

11.8 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

26.1 

25.5 

24.0 

Research  and  Development 

16.9 

16.8 

15.6 

Geophysical  Activities 

9.2 

8.7 

8.4 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

123.0 

121.2 

116.7 

Personnel  Support 

29.9 

30.0 

29.7 

Individual  Training 

93.1 

91.2 

87.0 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

127.6 

113.7 

100.6 

Support  Installations 

70.2 

64.5 

58.5 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

57.4 

49.2 

42.1 

TOTAL  PROCHiAMMED  MANNING 

1776.5 

1641.4 

1548.4 

UNDISTRIBUTED 

0.0 

-1.6 

-1.3 

INDIVIDUALS 

226.3 

225.4 

219.8 

Transients 

58.0 

49.5 

47.7 

Patients,  Prisoners,  &  Holdees 

10.8 

10.3 

10.2 

Trainees  and  Students 

144.3 

152.4 

149.0 

Cadets  and  Midshipmen 

13.2 

13.2 

12.9 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

2002.6 

1865.1 

1766.5 

Note:  Detail  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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TABLE  II-3 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  RESERVE  MANPOWER 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


ACTUAL  BUDGET 


DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND  PROGRAMMING 

CATEGORIES 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

STRATEGIC 

22.6 

23.1 

25.8 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

12.7 

13.8 

16.5 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

9.4 

8.8 

8.8 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

844.5 

842.0 

753.9 

Land  Forces 

633.2 

632.7 

556.5 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

79.3 

78.0 

76.5 

Naval  Forces 

70.1 

69.4 

59.2 

Mobility  Forces 

61.9 

61.9 

61.7 

COMMUNICATIONS/INTELLIGENCE 

17.8 

19.5 

18.9 

Intelligence 

4.3 

5.0 

4.6 

Centrally  Managed  Comm 

13.5 

14.5 

14.3 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

24.5 

21.5 

20.5 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

1.1 

0.8 

0.5 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

35.6 

32.3 

29.6 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

4.4 

4.7 

4.6 

Int’l  Military  Org 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Unified  Commands 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

Federal  Agency  Support 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

Joint  Staff 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

OSD/Defense  Agencies/Activities 

3.2 

0.0 

0.0 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

8.3 

7.8 

6.9 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HQs 

4.8 

4.3 

4.1 

Combat  Coaiaands 

2.7 

2.0 

1.8 

Support  Commands 

2.1 

2.3 

2.3 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

Research  and  Development 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

Geophysical  Activities 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

62.4 

62.5 

46.3 

Personnel  Support 

3.1 

2.9 

2.5 

Individual  Training 

59.3 

59.6 

43.8 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

65.5 

60.4 

60.5 

Support  Installations 

40.2 

35.2 

31.4 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

25.3 

25.2 

29.1 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANNING 

1093.2 

1080.7 

973.2 

INDIVIDUALS 

9.5 

10.3 

9.3 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION 

AUGMENTEES 

34.8 

28.5 

24.2 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

1137.5 

1119.5 

1006.7 

Note:  Detail  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  roimding. 
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TABLE  II-4 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  CIVILIAN  MANPOWER 


(Direct  and  Indirect  Hire  End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

ACTUAL 

BUDCSET 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 

PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 

STRATEGIC 

13.6 

14.1 

15.2 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

8.0 

8.4 

9.3 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

3.6 

3.7 

3.7 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Force 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

63.1 

69.0 

60.7 

Land  Forces 

22.1 

20.4 

15.6 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

16.1 

15.5 

15.1 

Naval  Forces 

3.2 

9.9 

6.8 

Mobility  Forces 

21.7 

23.2 

23.2 

.C(»1MI]NI  CATIONS/INTELLIGENCE 

21.4 

26.5 

26.0 

Intelligence 

10.9 

11.7 

11.6 

Centrally  Managed  Comm 

10.5 

14.8 

14.4 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

145.4 

122.7 

119.2 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

6.0 

5.8 

5.4 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

47.6 

47.7 

48.7 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

22.3 

24.3 

23.9 

Int'l  Military  Org 

3.4 

4.3 

4.2 

Unified  Connands 

0.9 

1.1 

1.0 

Federal  Agency  Support 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Joint  Staff 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

OSD/Defense  Agencies/Activities 

17.6 

18.4 

18.2 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

339.6 

325.9 

305.1 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HQs 

25.0 

24.2 

23.2 

Combat  Commands 

5.2 

5.0 

4.3 

Support  Commands 

19.8 

19.2 

18.9 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

79.5 

75.9 

72.6 

Research  and  Development 

69.2 

65.7 

62.4 

Geophysical  Activities 

10.3 

10.2 

10.2 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

53.0 

62.4 

61.9 

Personnel  Support 

30.7 

40.8 

40.2 

Individual  Training 

22.3 

21.6 

21.7 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

228.0 

202.4 

195.7 

Support  Installations 

153.8 

134.7 

134.4 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

74.2 

67.7 

61.3 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

1044.5 

1001.0 

957.7 

Note:  Detail  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  roundiag. 
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CHAPTER  III 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


ARMY  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 


A.  General 


The  manpower  requirements  for  the  active  force,  the  Amy  Reserve, 
the  Army  National  Guard,  and  the  civilian  workforce  are  a  function  of  the 
force  structure  the  Army  needs  to  meet  its  requironents  under  the  national 
military  strategy.  The  Army  is  shaping  its  forces  into  a  smaller,  more 
CONUS-based  force  possessing  four  essential  qualities: 

1)  Versatility  -  the  ability  to  respond  to  a  widening  array  of 
challenges,  while  drawing  from  a  smaller  reservoir  of  forces. 

2)  Deployability  -  the  ability  to  project  appropriate  combat 
power  rapidly  to  wherever  American  interests  are  threatened. 

3)  Lethality  -  the  ability  to  overwhelm  all  adversaries  through 
a  Total  Force  effort. 

4)  Expansibility  -  the  ability  to  generate  additional  forces 
rapidly  in  response  to  a  deterioration  of  international  order. 

The  Army  has  demonstrated  its  commitment  to  the  Total  Force  through 
many  cooperative  efforts.  Operations  ranged  from  fighting  fires  in  the 
Western  United  States  and  assisting  in  earthquake  and  hurricane  recovery 
operations  to  larger  operations  surh  as  JUST  CAUSE  in  Panaiaa  and  OPERATION 
DESERT  SHIELD/STORM  in  Southwest  Asia.  In  each  case,  the  capability  of 
each  part  of  the  force  proved  invaluable  in  the  success  of  the  operation. 

Taking  advantage  of  lessons  learned  from  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/ 
STORM,  the  Army  has  developed  a  force  mix  to  ensure  that  the  proper  capa¬ 
bilities  are  retained.  Rapidly  deployable  forces  generally  require  a 
higher  density  of  active  forces  lAile  reinforcing  forces  can  take  advantage 
of  reserve  component  capabilities. 

The  programoMd  reduction  in  military  force  structure  will  also 
require  a  reduction  of  the  civilian  force.  Consistent  with  the  Army's 
personnel  sianagement  philosophy,  commanders  influence  how  to  reduce  the 
civilian  workforce,  taking  the  Mst  severe  actions  (e.g.,  reductions  in 
force  and  furloughs)  as  a  last  resort.  When  civilians  must  be  separated, 
priority  placement  programs  are  available  to  assist  those  leaving  in 
finding  continued  employment. 

As  the  Army  draws  down,  it  will  remain  committed  to  the  six 
enduring  imperatives  which  have  served  the  force  so  well: 

1)  Attract  and  retain  high  quality  soldiers  and  civilians. 

2)  Maintain  a  forward-looking  warfighting  doctrine. 

3)  Maintain  an  appropriate  mix  of  arsiored,  light,  and  Special 
Operations  Forces,  Active  Component/Reserve  Component  force  structure,  and 
Combat/Combat  Support/ Combat  Service  Support  structure. 

4)  Conduct  tough,  realistic  training. 
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5)  Modernize  continually  to  ensure  Amy  forces  have  the  right 
warfighting  capabilities . 

6)  Develop  competent,  confident  leaders. 

Through  continued  adherence  to  these  six  in^eratives  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Total  Force,  the  Army  will  continue  to  fulfill  its  fundamental 
mission  of  providing  trained  and  ready  forces  for  prompt,  sustained  land 
combat  in  defense  of  our  national  interests. 

B.  Wartime  Manpower  Requirements 

Wartime  manpower  requirements  are  based  on  the  total  Army  world¬ 
wide  wartime  force  structure  and  the  number  of  additional  personnel  needed 
to  replace  estimated  combat  casualties.  New  planning  scenarios  together 
with  Defense  Planning  Guidance  for  Fiscal  Years  1994-1999  will  be  used  to 
form  the  basis  for  a  new  Wartime  Manpower  Mobilization  Planning  System 
(WAKMAFS)  data  base,  which  will  be  used  to  produce  new  estimates  of  the 
Army's  wartime  manpower  requirements. 

C.  Strength  Request 

Requested  strengths  for  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components  and  the 
civilian  workforce  are  shown  below: 


Army  Strength  Request 
(Strength  in  Thousands) 


FT  92 

FY  93 

Active  Military 

640.7 

598.9 

Army  Reserve 

301.8 

257.5 

Army  National  Guard 

431.2 

383.1 

Civilians* 

330.8 

309.4 

^Includes  Civilian  Technicians 

D.  Major  Changes  Affecting  Manpower 
1 .  Overview 


Public  Law  100-526,  "Defense  Authorization  Amendments  and  Base 
Closure  and  Realignment  Act"  (signed  into  law  on  24  October  1988)  has  been 
implemented  by  the  Army,  which  is  working  towards  the  end  state  previously 
reflected  in  DMRR  1992.  Civilian  manpower  is  reduced  commensurate  with 
force  structure  changes.  Defense  Management  Report  initiatives,  and 
FT  1992  congressional  actions. 

Although  the  Army  manpower  estiaiate  includes  both  military 
and  civilian  strengths  associated  with  Special  Operations  Forces  mis¬ 
sions,  these  strengths  are  managed  by  the  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command 
(USSOCOM)  in  accordance  with  congressional  directives.  Justification  for 
both  strengths  and  variances  are  included  in  the  "Defense  Agencies"  portion 
of  this  report  under  USSOCOM. 
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Force  structure /nanpower  plans  for  FY  1992  -  FY  1993  will 
■aintain  the  Amy's  deterrent  capability  by  continuing  esiphasis  on  CONUS’* 
based  conbat  unit  readiness  and  training,  continuing  and  sustaining  modern¬ 
ization,  improving  equipment  posture,  and  increasing  productivity  programs. 
The  Army  continues  to  balance  and  mix  its  active  and  reserve  component 
forces  and  mission  assignments  to  provide  the  optimum  blend  of  wartime/ 
crisis  capability  and  cost  effectiveness  consistent  with  both  the  current 
and  projected  threat.  In  addition,  the  Army  continues  planning  and  pro¬ 
gramming  efforts  to  implement  the  military  and  civilian  end  strength 
estisiates  reflected  in  the  FY  1992  -  1993  President's  Budget  for  Base 
Realignments  and  Closures. 

The  following  tables  display  the  strength  changes  by  major 
Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Category  (DPPC),  for  the  Active  and 
Selected  Reserve  components  and  civilian  workforce.  (Note:  Due  to  round¬ 
ing,  data  in  the  tables  may  not  add  to  the  totals  shown.) 

Army  Active  Manpower  by  DPPC 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


DPPC 

FY  91* 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Strategic 

.8 

.5 

.5 

Tactical/Mobility 

439.2 

368.0 

342.5 

Communi cations/Intel 

13.8 

13.0 

12.6 

Combat  Installation 

22.8 

15.2 

14.0 

Force  Support  Training 

4.7 

3.5 

3.3 

Medical  Support 

33.5 

33.9 

32.6 

Joint  Activities 

22.0 

23.1 

24.3 

Central  Logistics 

2.1 

2.8 

3.2 

Service  Mgt  Hdqtrs 

6.6 

5.9 

5.5 

Research/Developaient 

3.8 

4.0 

3.7 

Training/Personnel 

52.0 

50.3 

47.0 

Support  Activities 

51.6 

42.3 

35.0 

Total  Prograamed  Hanning  652.8 

562.6 

524.1 

Undistributed  Hanning 

0 

2.9 

6.7 

Individuals 

72.7 

75.2 

68.1 

Total  in  the  Budget 

725.4 

640.7 

598.9 

^Includes  14,624  Selected  Reserves  called 
DESERT  SHIELD/STORH. 

to  active  duty 

for  OPERATION 

U.S. 

Army  Reserve  Manpower  by  DPPC 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 

DPPC 

FY  91* 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Tactical/Hobility 

198.0 

202.9 

173.8 

Comsnmications/Intell 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

Medical  Support 

9.7 

7.9 

7.3 

Joint  Activities 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

Service  Mgt  Hqtrs 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Training/Personnel 

53.6 

55.1 

39.3 

Support  Activities 

19.2 

21.0 

25.2 

Active  Guard/Reserve** 

(20.4) 
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(20.6) 

(20.5) 

Individuals^ 

Indiv  Mob  Augmentees 
Total  in  the  Budget 


(25.6) 

18.4 

299.9 


(27.4) 

13.8 

301.8 


(15.6) 

11.0 

257.5 


*Does  not  include  9,763  Reservists  called  to  active  duty  for  OFERATIOM 
DESERT  SHIELD/STORM. 

^Parenthetical  entry  for  Active  Guard/Reserve  and  Individuals  are  not 
additive  to  total  end  strength — Active  Guard/Reserve  and  Individuals  end 
strength  are  allocated  among  the  appropriate  OPPCs. 

Army  National  Guard  Manpower  by  DPPC 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


DPPC 

FY  91* 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Tactical/Mobility 

404.2 

401.0 

356.3 

Support  Activities 

35.7 

28.9 

25.6 

Training/Personnel 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

Individxials** 

(20.4) 

(20.6) 

(20.5) 

Total  in  the  Budget 

441.3 

431.2 

383.1 

*Does  not  include  4,861  Guard  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for 
OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/STOBM. 

^^Parenthetical  entry  for  Individuals  is  not  additive  to  total  end 
strength— ‘Individuals  end  strength  is  allocated  among  the  appropriate 
DPPCs . 

Army  Civilian  (Direct  and  Indirect  Hire)  Manpower  by  DPPC 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


DPPC 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Strategic 

.2 

.1 

.1 

Tactical/Mobility 

24.3 

23.2 

18.5 

Conmiuni  cat  ions  /  Intel 

5.4 

5.3 

4.8 

Combat  Installation 

70.6 

55.6 

53.9 

Force  Support  Training 

2.7 

2.2 

2.1 

Medical  Support 

28.6 

29.0 

29.6 

Joint  Activities 

2.8 

4.5 

4.5 

Central  Logistics 

61.0 

63.8 

59.3 

Service  Mgt  Hqtrs 

11.1 

11.0 

10.6 

Research/Development 

21.8 

20.8 

20.0 

Training/Personnel 

18.1 

25.4 

24.9 

Support  Activities 

118.7 

89.9 

81.2 

Total  in  the  Budget 

365.5 

330.8 

309.4 

2.  The  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  Forces 

Force  structure  adjustments  in  FT  1992  and  FY  1993  eliminate 
two  ARNG  divisions.  The  ARNG  will  convert  to  predominately  armored  and 
mechanized  infantry  divisions  as  they  field  modexm  equipment. 

Active  Component  end  strength  will  be  reduced  from  710.8K  in 
FY  1991  to  598. 9K  by  1993.  The  reduction  concept  is  based  on  maintaining 
a  trained  and  ready  Army,  maintaining  soldier  quality,  balancing  reductions 


to  shape  the  force,  and  demonstrating  care  and  concern  for  soldiers  and 
their  families.  The  Army  plans  to  achieve  this  reduction  by  wax-im-jg-ing 
voluntary  separations,  increasing  early  retirements,  reducing  accessions, 
and  minimizing  involuntary  separations. 

Modernization  and  structural  changes  will  enhance  the 
capability  of  the  remaining  force  despite  the  reduction  in  co^at  divi¬ 
sions.  Light  divisions  continue  to  transition  to  objective  designs.  The 
resulting  force  structure  will  be  smaller  but  better  manned  and  equipped. 

The  FT  1991  Authorization  and  Appropriation  Acts  prohibit 
the  reduction  of  Army  Medical  Department  (AMEDD)  end  strength  below  the 
number  of  personnel  serving  on  30  Septesiber  1989.  AMEDD  reductions  in 
FY  1993  and  beyond  will  be  in  consonance  with  the  overall  Army  drawdown, 
subject  to  the  certification  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  there  are 
no  requirements  for  these  resources  and  that  CHAMPUS  costs  will  not  grow. 

The  Reserve  Component  (RC)  continues  to  provide  significant 
contributions  to  national  security.  RC  reductions  correlate  to  doctrinal 
reductions  in  the  Total  Force  which  are  based  on  reduced  strategic  require¬ 
ments.  The  primary  thrust  is  toward  improving  the  readiness  of  existing 
RC  units  while  continuing  modernization  efforts. 

Civilian  strength  adjustments  for  FT  1992  and  FT  1993  are 
commensurate  with  workload  projections,  approved  funding  levels  and  force 
structure  actions.  The  FT  1991  actual  civilian  employment  level  of  365. 5K 
was  2.4K  above  the  planned  level  of  363. IK.  This  increase  is  attributed 
to  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM  requirements.  The  estimated  level  for 
FT  1992  of  330. 8K  reflects  congress ionally  mandated  funding  reductions 
that  affected  civilian  strength,  force  structure  downsizing  and  DMR  ini¬ 
tiatives.  Strength  levels  contixuie  to  decline  in  FT  1993  to  309.^  as 
base  closures  and  realignments,  reduced  funding  levels,  force  structure 
reductions,  and  more  efficient  methods  of  operation  are  put  into  effect. 

3.  Active  Component 

In  FT  1992  and  FT  1993  active  coiq>onent  force  structure 
changes  will  continue  in  CONUS,  Europe,  and  the  Pacific  under  the  Army's 
force  reduction  plan. 

a.  North  America.  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command  (FORSCCRl) 
completed  the  inactivation  of  an  armored  division  upon  its  redeplo3^nt 
from  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/ STORM.  Two  divisions,  one  armored  and  one 
mechanized,  received  a  third  Active  Component  brigade.  A  motorized  divi¬ 
sion  was  downsized  to  become  a  motorized  brigade.  The  base  structure  of 
an  armored  brigade  was  activated  at  Fort  Irwin  to  support  National  Train¬ 
ing  Center  (NTC)  operations.  The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Command  (USARC)  was 
activated  in  the  Atlanta,  GA  area  and  assumed  command  of  CONUS  USAR  units. 
Other  CONUS  commands  continue  to  downsize  and  merge  organizations  and 
functions  to  streamline  operations  and  help  meet  mandated  reductions. 

b.  Europe .  U.S.  Army  Europe  (USAREUR)  has  experienced 
tremendous  pressures  for  change  as  a  result  of  the  rapidly  evolving  poli¬ 
tical  situation  in  the  region.  The  Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  (CFE) 
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Treaty  established  eqoipaieiit  ceilings  which,  coiq>led  with  Army  reduction 
actions,  will  significantly  reduce  the  European  troop  strength.  A  reduc¬ 
tion  of  20K  (previously  scheduled  for  F793-95)  in  FT  92  will  accelerate 
the  European  draw  down. 

c.  Pacific 


(1)  Korea.  Eighth  U.S.  Army  (EUSA)  force  structure  is 
shaped  by  several  factors.  Requirements  for  Korea  are  determined  by  com¬ 
mitments  to  theater  operations  and  congressional  limitations  on  the  force 
structure  on  the  peninsula.  Under  the  Nunn-Wamer  Amendment,  three  sepa¬ 
rate  phased  reductions  in  force  are  postulated.  Phase  I  (FT  90-93)  reduced 
authorizations  in  FT  91  by  1,800  spaces.  The  2nd  Infantry  Division  reor¬ 
ganized  into  two  brigades.  Echelons  above  division  were  reduced  by  800 
spaces,  phasing  out  units  whose  missions  were  assumed  by  Republic  of  Korea 
(ROK)  forces.  Implementation  of  Phase  II  and  III  reductions  will  depend 
on  the  outcome  of  recent  developments  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 

(2)  li.S.  Army  Pacific.  No  major  changes  in  forces 
structure  during  FT  91. 

d.  Panama .  U.S.  Army  South  (USARSO)  force  structure  is 
driven  by  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  logplementation  Plan  (TIP) .  The  structure 
design  provides  an  orderly  draw  do%m  in  forces  and  a  systonatic  return  of 
property  to  the  Panamanian  government.  Simultaneously,  the  continued 
defense  of  the  canal,  increased  regional  nation  building  assistance,  and 
a  viable  counter  drug  program  has  resulted  in  an  expanded  exercise  program 
in  Central  and  South  America.  USARSO  activated  the  1097th  Medium  Boat 
Company;  inactivated  the  7Ath  Laundry  Service  Coo^any,  the  180th  Finance 
Support  Detachment,  and  the  531st  Laundry  Detachment;  and  transferred  the 
285th  Quarry  Team  to  Ft  Leonard  Wood,  MO. 

4.  Reserve  Component 

a.  Active  Component/Reserve  Component  (AC/RC)  Mix.  Com¬ 
position  and  size  of  the  Army  are  based  on  the  National  Military  Strategy 
(NHS) .  Deterrence  remains  the  central  motivating  and  organizing  concept 
guiding  US  military  strategy.  Military  force  contributes  to  deterrence  in 
four  broad  areas:  strategic  deterrence,  forward  presence,  crisis  response, 
and  reconstitution.  The  restructured  Army  will  have  a  forward  presence  of 
four  divisions  (two  in  Europe,  two  in  the  Pacific),  a  CONUS-based  crisis 
response  force  of  five  AC  divisions,  three  AC  and  six  RC  reinforcing 
divisions,  and  a  reconstitution  capability  of  two  Cadre  divisions,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  reconstituted  forces  during  full  mobilization. 

A  basic  consideration  in  determining  the  AC/RC  mix  is  the 
availability  for  deplo3nnent,  which  drives  unit  readiness,  and  is  largely 
dependent  on  warning  and  response  time.  AC  forces  are  needed  for  rapid 
deplo3nnent.  Certain  RC  units  will  be  required  to  maintain  high  readiness 
levels  to  augment  and  assist  early  deploying  AC  units. 

In  distributing  the  projected  force  reductions  in  end 
strength,  the  Army  focused  on  an  appropriate  mix  of  combat  and  support 
forces  from  among  the  AC  and  RC  to  aieet  the  NMS  requiresients .  The  exact 
determination  of  this  mix  was  the  result  of  a  rigorous  analytical  process 
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called  Total  Amy  Analysis  (TAA).  Reductions  bear  a  direct  relationship 
to  the  IMS.  HQOA  detemined  coaq>onent  selection  based  on  availability, 
capability,  and  affordability  at  acceptable  risk.  The  National  Guard 
Bureau  (NGB)  and  Office  of  the  Chief,  Army  Reserve  (OCAR)  are  developing 
redistribution  plans  to  adjust  unit  reductions  in  each  state  to  attesipt 
to  equitably  distribute  the  rmaining  force  structure. 

b.  Directed  Training  Associations  (DTA).  To  improve 
readiness  and  warfighting  capabilities,  the  nmjority  of  RC  units  (at  a 
minimum,  all  battalion-size  and  above)  have  a  Roundout,  Affiliation,  or 
Partnership  association  with  an  AC  unit. 

c.  U.S.  Amy  Reserve  (USAR).  The  majority  of  the  USAR  units 
have  combat  service  support  t3^e  missions  such  as  medical,  transpoirtation, 
supply,  maintenance,  military  police,  and  engineering.  In  some  of  these 
areas,  USAR  units  con^rise  a  major  part  of  the  capability.  Quality  train¬ 
ing,  modem  equii«ent,  more  automated  systems,  and  increased  full-time 
support  have  helped  raise  these  units  to  higher  levels  of  readiness. 

d.  Amy  National  Guard  (ARNG).  The  ARNG  continues  to  convert 
to  Army  of  Excellence  (AOE)  design  in  an  effort  to  standardize  its  struc¬ 
ture  and  equipment.  Two  full  divisions  are  planned  for  conversion  to  cadre 
status  to  bridge  the  strategic  gap  of  force  generation.  Completing  the 
coiid>at  reduction,  eight  brigades  will  be  inactivated  through  the  program 
years.  Combat  siq>port  and  combat  service  support  units  will  be  eliminated 
with  the  Corps  and  echelons  above  corps  force  reduction.  The  resiaining 
two  standard  infantry  divisions  will  be  converting  to  AOE  heavy  divisions 
resulting  in  modernization  of  several  units.  This  transition  period  %rill 
drive  realignsients  in  virtually  all  phases  of  the  ARNG,  and  reduce  the 
readiness  of  restructuring  ARNG  units  during  their  transition. 

5.  Amy  Civilians 

The  projected  civilian  strength  levels  of  330. 8K  for  FT  1992 
and  309. 4K  for  FT  1993  reflect  significant  reductions  from  the  FT  1991 
level.  These  reduced  strength  levels  are  consistent  with  the  reduced 
funding  and  force  structure  levels.  The  Army's  goal  is  to  continue  to 
maintain  optimum  civilian  force  levels  to  achieve  maximum  efficiency  and 
effectiveness . 

E.  Key  Manpower  Issues 
1.  Quality 

The  quality  of  the  Army  is  detemined  by  the  quality  of 
accessions  and  the  retention  of  these  soldiers  across  the  various  grade 
strata.  From  1980,  when  low  quality  accessions  resulted  in  congressionally 
mandated  quality  standards,  to  present,  a  dramatic  increase  is  evident: 

HSDG  AFQT  I-IIIA  AFQT  IV 

1980  1991  1980  1991  1980  1991 

54.3%  97.7%  26%  74.5%  51.9%  .9% 
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Quality  goals  for  FT  1993  reflect  a  higher  standard  than  that 
of  the  1980's.  During  the  late  1980's,  the  quality  goals  were  90  percent 
HSOG,  63  percent  AFQT  I-IIIA,  and  a  ceiling  of  10  percent  AFQT  IV.  First 
unplemented  in  FT  1991  in  anticipation  of  planned  force  reductions  during 
the  next  four  years,  these  goals  are  at  least  95  percent  HSD6,  at  least 
67  percent  AFQT  category  I-IIIA,  and  no  more  than  2  percent  AIX]T  category 
IV.  These  levels  can  be  maintained  only  through  continued  conqietitive 
compensation,  attractive  educational  incentives  and  enlistaient  bonuses. 
Retention,  in  turn,  requires  appropriate  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonuses 
and  quality  of  life  programs  that  will  support  the  needs  of  the  soldiers 
and  their  families.  This  is  of  particular  importance  during  the  reduction. 

2.  Stability 

The  result  of  the  ongoing  reduction  process  will  be  increased 
turbulence  and  reduced  stability.  The  disruptive  effect  of  these  force 
reductions  was  exacerbated  by  the  Army's  commitment  to  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIELD/ STORM.  It  is  isperative  that  the  Army  maintain  strong  leader 
development  programs  and  constantly  focus  on  personnel  readiness. 

3.  Officer  Reduction  Managaaent 

The  Army  will  continue  to  encourage  a  "volunteer  first"  policy 
during  the  reduction  period  and  utilize  the  involuntary  reduction  measures 
available  under  current  statutes  only  vdien  necessary.  The  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  FT  1991  gave  the  Amy  increased  oianagement  flexibil¬ 
ity  for  downsizing  the  force  through  FT  1995.  The  National  Defense  Autho¬ 
rization  Act  for  1992/1993  authorizes  the  continued  use  of  these  processes, 
i.e.  involuntary  reduction  measures  (Selective  Early  Retiroaent  and  Regular 
Army  Reduction  in  Force)  for  the  commissioned  officer  corps,  and  the  Amy 
will  use  them  if  necessary  to  meet  the  end  strength  goals  and  force  sizing 
objectives  for  FT  1992  through  1995. 

The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  FT  1992/1993  enacted 
the  Warrant  Officer  Management  Act  (WOMA),  which  authorizes  the  conduct  of 
Selective  Early  Retirement  Boards  to  retire  eligible  Regular  warrant  offi¬ 
cers  involuntarily  if  necessary  to  meet  end  strength  goals  for  FT  1992 
through  1995.  Not  included  is  a  provision  to  conduct  a  Regular  Army  Reduc¬ 
tion  in  Force  similar  to  the  authority  for  the  commissioned  officers.  This 
will  require  the  Amy  to  apply  the  provisions  available  in  WISA  judiciously 
and  implement  the  personnel  management  prograais  needed  to  maintain  a  viable 
warrant  officer  force  that  meets  force  structure  requirements. 

An  additional  provision  in  the  authorization  act  authorizes 
offering  monetary  and  other  incentives  for  qualified  officers  to  volun¬ 
tarily  leave  the  service.  These  programs,  the  Voluntary  Separation  Incen¬ 
tive  (VSI)  and  the  Special  Separation  Benefit  (SSB),  will  enhance  the 
Army's  effort  to  encourage  volunteers  to  leave  the  service  rather  than 
subject  them  to  an  Involuntary  separation  board.  Officers  with  more  than 
six  years  and  less  than  twenty  years  of  active  federal  service  are  eligible 
for  these  benefits. 
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4.  Enlisted  Reduction  Management 


The  voluntary  separation  benefits  legislation  cited  for  officer 
managefflent  also  applies  to  enlisted  reductions.  loplementation  of  stop 
loss  during  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIEID/STORH  did  preclude  the  Axoy  froa  Sleet¬ 
ing  the  original  FT  1991  legislated  end  strength;  however,  the  planned 
reduction  rasip  for  the  enlisted  force  will  be  back  on  course  by  the  end  of 
FT  1992.  Required  levels  of  reduction  can  be  attained  provided  separation 
boards  are  convened  early  enough  for  due  process  and  separations  to  occur 
by  the  end  of  FT  1992.  Variables,  such  as  enlisted  retention  rates  follow¬ 
ing  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM,  and  the  isqilesientation  of  voluntary 
separation  incentive  prograsis  to  reduce  involuntary  separations,  will 
affect  the  scope  of  reductions. 

II.  SIGNIFICANT  HIGHLIGHTS 


A.  Active  Component  Military  Manpower 

1 .  General 


The  active  Army  ended  FT  1991  with  an  authorized  strength  of 
710. 8K;  however,  the  14. 6K  Reserves  who  were  activated  for  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIELD/STORH  and  were  still  on  active  duty  as  of  Septendier  30,  1991, 
resulted  in  an  actual  active-duty  strength  of  725. 4K.  Active  Army  military 
end  strength  is  programmed  for  640. 7K  in  FT  1992  and  598. 9K  in  FT  1993, 
down  from  771.8K  at  the  beginning  of  FT  1989. 

2.  Programmed  Manpower  Structure,  Programmed  Manning,  and 
Operating  Strength  (details  explained  in  Section  III) 

3.  Readiness  Assessment 


FT  1991  showed  the  U.S.  Army  ready  and  capable  of  responding 
to  a  national  emergency.  The  deplo3wnt  of  over  300,000  soldiers  to 
Southwest  Asia  to  join  with  United  Nations  forces  was  a  clear  display  of 
their  readiness. 

FT  1992  will  begin  the  U.S.  Army  reduction.  The  force 
restructuring  and  manpower  reductions  will  net  a  saialler  and  stronger 
Army  of  higher  quality  soldiers.  New  recruits  entering  the  Army  during 
these  times  will  be  required  to  meet  higher  standards.  Retained  units 
will  be  closely  managed  to  ensure  their  present  high  level  of  readiness. 

B.  Reserve  Component  Military  Manpower 
1.  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (USAR) 

a.  General .  The  USAR  end  strength  in  FT  1991  was  299. 9K. 
Programmed  manning  for  FT  1992  is  301. 8K  and  257. 5K  for  FT  1993. 
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TOML  AC  nUTAItr 


FT  1992 


FT  1993 


(ThoDMads) 
FT  1991*  _ 


DEEERSE  PLARHIR6  ARD 

FROG 

FROG 

X 

FROG 

FROG 

X 

FROGRAMORG  CATEGORIES 

IRV 

AOIH 

mG 

ROtIT 

ADIH 

HRG 

STRATEGIC 

Strategic  Control  and 


Surveillance  Forces 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

0.5 

100.0 

0.5 

0.5 

100.0 

409.4 

368.0 

85.7 

405.0 

342.5 

84.6 

Land  Forces 

409.1 

367.7 

85.7 

404.6 

342.2 

84.6 

Division  Forces 

359.7 

393.7 

376.0 

321.0 

85.4 

356.9 

303.0 

84.9 

Theater  Forces 

49.4 

45.1 

53.0 

46.8 

88.3 

48.1 

39.2 

81.5 

Mobility  Forces 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

100.0 

0.4 

0.3 

75.0 

COmORICATIQRS/IRTEI 

16.8 

13.8 

16.4 

13.0 

79.3 

16.2 

12.6 

77.8 

Intelligence 

9.9 

9.4 

11.7 

8.4 

71.8 

11.5 

7.9 

68.7 

Centrally  Managed  Coan 

6.9 

4.4 

4.7 

4.6 

97.9 

4.7 

4.7 

100.0 

COMBAT  IRSTALLATIONS 

17.9 

22.8 

19.6 

15.2 

77.6 

18.4 

14.0 

76.1 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

3.5 

74.5 

4.3 

3.3 

76.7 

MEDICAL  SDFFfRET 

33.8 

33.5 

46.0 

33.9 

73.7 

41.0 

32.6 

79.5 

JOIST  ACTIVITIES 

22.7 

21.7 

23.8 

23.1 

97.1 

24.5 

24.3 

99.2 

Int'l  Military  Org 

4.1 

4.5 

4.4 

97.8 

4.5 

4.3 

95.6 

Unified  Coanands 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

100.0 

1.5 

1.5 

100.0 

Federal  Agency  Support 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

100.0 

0.4 

100.0 

Spt  to  JCS 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

100.0 

0.3 

0.3 

100.0 

OSD/Defenae  Agencies 

16.3 

15.5 

17.1 

16.4 

95.9 

17.8 

17.8 

100.0 

CERTRAL  LOGISTICS 

2.5 

2.1 

3.3 

2.8 

84.8 

3.5 

3.2 

82.1 

Siqiply  Operations 

0.2 

0.4 

1.3 

1.0 

76.9 

1.0 

0.9 

Maintenance  Operations 

1.0 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

100.0 

1.1 

1.1 

100.0 

Logistics  Sivpo*^ 

Operations 

1.3 

1.1 

1.4 

1.3 

92.9 

1.4 

1.2 

85.7 

SERVICE  MARAGEMERT  HQs 

6.0 

6.6 

7.6 

5.9 

77.6 

7.5 

5.5 

73.3 

Coabat  Coanands 

1.8 

2.3 

3.3 

1.9 

57.6 

3.3 

1.6 

50 

Siqiport  Conaands 

4.1 

4.3 

4.3 

4.0 

93.0 

4.2 

3.9 

92.9 

RSD/OOFHTSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Research  and  Developaent 

4.5 

3.8 

5.0 

4.0 

5.0 

3.7 

74.0 

TRAISIRG  ARD  FERSOHREL 

51.3 

52.0 

53.8 

50.3 

93.5 

49.9 

47.0 

94.2 

Personnel  Support 

11.1 

10.8 

12.2 

11.3 

92.6 

11.2 

11.2 

100.0 

Individual  Training 

40.3 

41.2 

41.6 

39.0 

93.8 

39.4 

35.8 

90.9 

sancaa  activities 

45.8 

51.6 

44.0 

42.3 

96.1 

37.6 

35.0 

93.1 

Si^ort  Installations 

12.5 

13.0 

11.9 

10.2 

85.7 

11.7 

9.1 

77.8 

Centralized  Si^ort  Act’y 

33.3 

38.6 

32.1 

32.1 

100.0 

25.9 

25.9 

100.0 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MAHRIRG 

616.1 

652.8 

654.0 

562.6 

86.0 

613.5 

524.1 

85.5 

URDISTRIBUTED 

2.9 

6.7 

IRDIVIDUALS 

72.7 

75.2 

68.1 

transients 

19.6 

13.5 

12.2 

Holdees 

5.7 

5.1 

5.0 

Trainees/Stttdents 

43.1 

52.3 

46.7 

Cadets 

4.3 

4.3 

4.2 

ERD  STRERGTH  IR  TSE  BUDGET 

725.4 

640.7 

598.9 

Rote:  Details  aay  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

^Includes  14,624  Selected  Reserve  called  to  active  duty  for  OFERATIM  DESERT 
SHIELD/STORIf. 
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ACTIVE  ABg  gHOGRAMBD  tiMgOWgR  STOCTOC.  HtOOamgD  MAMOIG 

(iTIioiisaads) 


AC  OFFICERS 

FT  1991* 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

UFERSE  PLANNING  AND 

ntOG 

PROG 

t 

FROG 

PROG 

% 

nKXaAMMING  CAIEGCKUES 

AUTH 

INV 

AUTH 

MNG 

AUTH 

MNG 

STRATEGIC 

Strategic  Control  and 

Surveillance  Forces 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

100.0 

0.1 

0.1 

100.0 

TACTICAI/mBILIIT 

39.3 

43.5 

43.1 

35.8 

83.1 

41.3 

33.4 

80.9 

Land  Forces 

39.2 

43.3 

43.0 

35.7 

83.0 

41.1 

33.2 

80.8 

Division  Forces 

35.0 

39.1 

38.5 

31.7 

82.3 

37.0 

30.0 

81.1 

Theater  Forces 

4.2 

4.1 

4.5 

3.9 

86.7 

4.1 

3.2 

78.0 

Mobility  Forces 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100.0 

0.2 

0.1 

50.0 

COMMUNICATICNS/INTEL 

2.9 

2.3 

3.0 

2.5 

83.3 

2.9 

2.5 

86.2 

Intelligence 

2.0 

1.7 

2.4 

1.9 

7912 

2.3 

1.8 

78.3 

Centrally  Managed  Cona 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

100.0 

0.6 

0.6 

100.0 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

1.7 

2.5 

2.2 

1.4 

63.6 

2.1 

1.3 

61.9 

FORCE  SUPFtmr  TRAINING 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

0.9 

75.0 

1.2 

0.9 

75.0 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

12.0 

12.3 

16.9 

12.1 

71.6 

15.4 

11.7 

76.0 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

6.0 

5.4 

6.2 

6.0 

96.8 

6.2 

6.2 

100.0 

Int'l  Military  Org 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

100.0 

1.2 

1.1 

91.7 

Unified  Coananda 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

100.0 

0.8 

100.0 

Federal  Agency  Si^ort 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

100.0 

0.3 

150.0 

Spt  to  JCS 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

66.7 

0.2 

0.2 

100.0 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

3.6 

3.0 

3.7 

3.6 

97.3 

3.8 

3.8 

100.0 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

1.3 

0.9 

1.5 

1.3 

86.7 

1.3 

1.2 

92.3 

Supply  Operations 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.5 

83.3 

0.5 

0.4 

80.0 

Maintenance  Operations 
Logistics  Support 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

100.0 

0.1 

0.1 

100.0 

Operations 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

85.7 

0.7 

0.7 

100.0 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HQs 

4.4 

4.6 

5.0 

4.2 

84.0 

4.9 

3.9 

79.6 

Coabat  Coaaands 

1.2 

ll4 

1.8 

1.2 

66.7 

1.8 

1.0 

55.6 

Si^ort  Coaaands 

3.1 

3.2 

3.2 

3.0 

93.8 

3.1 

2.9 

93.5 

Research  and  Developawnt 

1.5 

1.3 

1.8 

1.4 

77.8 

1.8 

1.3 

72.2 

9.9 

8.8 

10.9 

9.6 

88.1 

10.1 

8.8 

87.1 

1.0 

0.9 

1.4 

1.3 

92.9 

1.3 

144.4 

8.9 

8.0 

9.5 

8.2 

86.3 

9.2 

7.5 

81.5 

9.2 

9.1 

10.0 

9.6 

96.0 

9.1 

8.7 

95.6 

Support  Installations 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.0 

71.4 

1.4 

71.4 

Centralized  Support  Act'y 

8.0 

7.8 

8.6 

8.6 

100.0 

7.7 

7.7 

100.0 

TOTAL  PRO(aiAMMED  MANNING 
Undistributed  Manning 

89.4 

92.3 

101.9 

84.9 

-4.1 

83.3 

96.4 

80.2 

-4.8 

83.2 

INDIVIDUALS 

13.9 

14.1 

13.5 

Transients 

1.8 

1.8 

Holdees 

0.7 

0.7 

Trainees/Students 

11.2 

11.6 

11.0 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUD^ 

106.3 

94.9 

88.9 

Note:  Details  My  not  siia  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


♦Includes  2,553  Selected  Reserve  Officers  called  to  active  duty  for  OPBRATIOI 
INSERT  SHlRLD/STOiRM. 
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TABtg  m-lB 

Acnvi  am  vaoGBuam  vimom  sirocnag.  pyguutgp  mamtog  ium  pn>  stwcth 

(Thottsuds) 


AC  EniSlO) 

BEtaisE  piAnmiG  amd 

PROGHAMIDIG  CATEGORIES 
SIBAIEGIC 

Strategic  Control  and 
Sorveillance  Forcea 

TACTICAL/MOBmTY 
Land  Forces 
Division  Forces 
Theater  Forces 
Mobility  Forces 

cotaioiiiCATKWS/iirrEL 
Intelligence 
Centrally  Managed  Coaa 

COMBAT  aiSTAT.T.ATTmis 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAHHWG 

MEDICAL  SnPPCTIT 

JOIMT  ACTIVITIES 
Int'l  Military  Org 
Unified  CoMsands 
Federal  Agency  Si^ort 
Spt  to  JCS 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

CEMTRAL  LOGISTICS 
Si^ly  Operations 
Maintenance  Operations 
Logistics  Si^port 
Operations 

SERVICE  MAHAGEMEHT  8Qs 
Coabat  Coamnda 
Si^port  Coeaands 

RESEARCH  AHD  DEVELOPMEHT 
Research  and  Developaent 

TRAIHIHG  AHD  PERSOHMEL 
Personnel  Support 
Individnal  Training 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 
St9port  Installations 
Centralized  Support 
Act’y 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MAHMIMG 
Undistributed  Manning 

IHDIVIDUALS 

Transients 

Holdees 

Trainees/Students 

Cadets 

EHD  STREWGTH  I>  THE  BUDGET 


FT  1991* 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

FROG 

PROG 

X 

PROG 

PROG 

X 

AUTH 

INV 

ROHT 

IfflG 

ROHT 

I0G 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

100.0 

0.4 

0.4 

100.0 

370.1 

395.7 

386.2 

332.4 

86.1 

364.2 

309.0 

84.8 

369.9 

395.6 

386.0 

332.2 

86.1 

364.0 

308.9 

84.9 

324.7 

354.6 

337.4 

289.3 

85.7 

319.9 

272.9 

85.3 

45.2 

41.0 

48.5 

42.9 

88.5 

44.0 

36.0 

81.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

100.0 

0.2 

0.2 

100.0 

13.9 

11.5 

13.3 

10.5 

78.9 

13.3 

10.1 

75.9 

7.9 

7.7 

9.3 

"STs 

69.9 

9.2 

6.1 

66.3 

6.1 

3.8 

4.0 

4.0 

100.0 

4.1 

4.1 

100.0 

16.2 

20.3 

17.4 

13.8 

79.3 

16.3 

12.7 

77.9 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

2.6 

74.3 

3.1 

2.4 

77.4 

21.8 

21.2 

28.9 

21.8 

75.4 

25.7 

20.9 

81.3 

16.7 

16.3 

17.7 

17.0 

96.0 

18.2 

18.1 

99.5 

3.1 

2.9 

3.3 

3.2 

97.0 

3.3 

3.2 

97.0 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

100.0 

0.7 

0.7 

100.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

100.0 

0.1 

0.1 

100.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100.0 

0.1 

0.1 

100.0 

12.7 

12.5 

13.4 

12.8 

95.5 

14.0 

14.0 

100.0 

1.2 

1.1 

1.8 

1.5 

83.3 

2.2 

2.0 

91.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.7 

0.5 

71.4 

0.5 

0.5 

100.0 

0.7 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

100.0 

1.0 

1.0 

100.0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.7 

0.6 

85.7 

0.7 

0.5 

71.4 

1.6 

0.6 

2.1 

0.9 

2.6 

1.5 

1.7 

0.7 

65.4 

?677 

2.6 

1.5 

1.6 

0.6 

61.5 

5oTo 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

90.9 

1.1 

1.0 

90.9 

3.0 

2.5 

3.2 

2.6 

81.3 

3.2 

2.4 

75.0 

41.5 

43.2 

43.0 

40.7 

94.7 

39.8 

38.2 

96.0 

10.1 

9.9 

10.8 

10.0 

92.6 

9.6 

9.9 

103.1 

31.4 

33.2 

32.2 

30.8 

95.7 

30.2 

28.3 

93.7 

36.6 

42.5 

34.0 

32.7 

96.2 

28.5 

26.3 

92.3 

11.3 

11.7 

10.5 

9.2 

87.6 

10.3 

8.1 

78.6 

25.3 

30.8 

23.5 

23.5 

100.0 

18.2 

18.2 

100.0 

526.6 

560.5 

552.0 

477.8 

86.6 

517.1 

443.2 

85.8 

7.0 

11.6 

58.8 

17.6 

61.0 

TO 

54.6 

10.4 

4.8 

4.5 

4.3 

31.9 

40.6 

35.7 

4.3 

4.3 

4.2 

619.3 

545.8 

509.8 

Mote:  Details  nay  not  sun  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

^Includes  12,071  Selected  Reserve  enlisted  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION 
KSERT  SHIELD/STOIH. 
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b.  Programed  Manpower  Structure,  PrograaoMsd  ManninK  and 
Operating  Strength.  Both  the  programed  manning  and  requirements  shown  in 
Table  III-2  decline  in  FY  1992  and  FT  1993,  but  manning  declines  at  a 
faster  rate  than  requirements.  Authorizations  shown  are  based  upon  the 
FT  1992/1993  Authorization  and  FT  1992  Appropriations  Acts  as  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  distribution  of  the  authorizations  by  DPPC 
are  estimates  based  upon  ratios  for  the  structure  shown. 

c.  Trained  in  Unit  Strength.  The  percentage  of  trained 
manpower  in  units  versus  requireoients  declines  in  the  budget  years  because 
operating  strength  declines  at  a  faster  rate  than  force  structure.  Force 
structure  shown  for  FT  1992  and  FT  1993  is  based  upon  the  Total  Army 
Analysis  process. 


USAR  Trained  in  Unit  Strength 
(In  Thousands) 


FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

End  Strength 

299.9 

301.8 

257.5 

-  Training  Pipeline 

25.6 

27.4 

15.6 

-  IMA 

18.4 

13.8 

11.0 

Operating  Strength 

255.9 

260.6 

230.9 

*•  Non  Unit  A6R 

4.0 

4.1 

3.8 

-1-  Unit  AC  Personnel 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Trained  Unit  Strength 

253.0 

257.6 

228.1 

Structure  Requirements 

296.8 

290.0 

269.0 

(Wartime)  (Programmed 

Structure) 

%  Trained/Requirements 

85.2 

88.8 

84.8 

NOTE:  Totals  may  not  sum  due  to  rounding.  FT  1991  strength  and  structure 
requirements  have  been  reduced  to  reflect  reservists  on  active  duty 
for  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/STORH. 

Unit  AC  personnel  for  FT  1993  does  not  include  increased  full  time 
support  directed  by  Congress  as  a  pilot  program. 

d.  Readiness  Assessment.  The  personnel  readiness  of  the 
USAR  improved  in  FT  1991  as  trained  in  unit  strength  percentage  increased 
slightly  to  85  percent  of  wartime  required.  Efforts  will  continue  in 

FT  1992  and  the  budget  year  to  acquire  and  retain  quality  personnel  with 
the  skills  needed  through  continued  use  of  incentives  such  as  bonuses, 
loan  repaim^nt  and  other  special  programs. 

e.  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentee  (IMA)  Program.  The 
purpose  of  the  IMA  program  is  to  preassign  individual  Selected  Reservists 
in  peacetime  to  Active  Cooiponent  units,  the  Selective  Service  System,  and 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  to  train  for  their  wartime  duties. 
The  IMA  program  gives  the  Active  Army  the  necessary  manpower  resources  to 
expand  rapidly  in  periods  of  national  emergency.  Since  its  inception. 
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TABLE  111-2 

U.S,  ARMY  RESERVE  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER  STRDCTORE.  PROGRAMMED  MAMTIKG  AMD  END  STwnJCTp 

(Thousands) 


TOTAL  ARMY  RESERVE  FY  1991*  FY  1992  FY  1993 

MILITARY 


DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 
PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 

AUTH 

INV 

PROG 

RQMT 

PROG 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

PROG 

RQMT 

PROG 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

200.7 

204.3 

HI 

99.3 

189.7 

173.8 

91.6 

Land  Forces 

198.8 

196.2 

202.5 

201.1 

99.3 

187.8 

172.1 

91.6 

Division  Forces 

193.9 

192.9 

197.9 

196.5 

99.3 

183.8 

168.4 

91.6 

Theater  Forces 

4.9 

5.8 

4.5 

4.5 

99.3 

4.0 

3.7 

91.6 

Mobility  Forces 

1.9 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

99.3 

1.9 

1.9 

91.6 

COMMUNICATIONS/ INTEL 

Centrally  Managed  Coom 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

99.3 

0.7 

0.6 

91.6 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

8.1 

9.7 

7.9 

99.3 

8.0 

7.3 

91.6 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HQs 

Support  Cods 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

99.3 

0.1 

0.1 

91.6 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

99.3 

0.2 

0.2 

91.6 

Federal  Agency  Support 

0.4 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

99.3 

0.2 

0.2 

91.6 

TRAINING  AMD  PERSONNEL 

Individual  Training 

55.5 

53.6 

55.5 

55.1 

99.3 

42.9 

39.3 

91.6 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

19.3 

19.2 

21.1 

21.0 

99.3 

27.5 

25.2 

91.6 

Support  Installations 

3.5 

3.5 

3.8 

3.8 

99.3 

3.6 

3.3 

91.6 

Centralized  Support  Act'y  15.8 

15.7 

17.4 

17.2 

99.3 

23.8 

21.8 

91.6 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANNING 

284.9 

281.6 

290.0 

288.0 

99.3 

269.0 

246.5 

91.6 

INDIVIDUALS 

25.6 

27.4 

15.6 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION 

AU31ENTEES 

18.4 

13.8 

11.0 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

299.9 

301.8 

257.5 

Note:  Totals  may  not  add 

due  to 

rounding. 

*Doe8  not  include  9,763  Reservists  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIELD/ STORM. 
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TABLE  III-2A 

U.S.  ARMY  RESERVE  raOGRAMMED  MANPOWER  STRUCTORE.  PROOtAMMED  MAMNIN6  AND  EHD  STRENGTH 

(Thousands) 


USAR  OFFICERS 

DPPC 

FT 

1991* 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

AUTH 

INV 

PROG 

RQMT 

PROG 

AUTH 

X 

MNG 

PROG 

RQMT 

PROG 

AUTH 

X 

MNG 

TACTICAL/HOBILITY 

29.4 

24.4 

28.8 

28.8 

100 

26.6 

26.6 

100 

Land  Forces 

28.8 

23.9 

28.1 

28.1 

100 

25.9 

26.0 

100 

Division  Forces 

28.3 

23.5 

27.8 

27.8 

25.6 

25.7 

Theater  Forces 

0.4 

mSM 

0.4 

100 

0.4 

100 

Mobility  Forces 

0.6 

mm 

ma 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

COMMUNICATIONS/ INTEL 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Intelligence 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

2.3 

3.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

100 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HQs 

Support  Coamands 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

99.3 

0.1 

0.1 

91.6 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

Individual  Training 

11.0 

10.2 

11.1 

11.1 

100 

7.4 

7.4 

100 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

5.8 

5.3 

6.3 

6.3 

100 

8.8 

8.8 

100 

Support  Installations 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

0.8 

100 

0.8 

0.8 

100 

Centralized  Support  Act'y 

5.1 

4.7 

5.4 

5.4 

100 

8.0 

8.0 

100 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANNING 

48.7 

43.4 

48.8 

48.8 

100 

45.4 

45.5 

100 

INDIVIDUALS 

0 

0 

0 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION 

AUGMENTEES 

15.1 

10.6 

8.5 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

58.4 

59.5 

54.0 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

*Does  not  include  1,704  Reserve  officers  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION 
DESERT  SHIELD/STORH. 
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TABLE  III-2B 

U.S.  ARMY  RESERVE  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER  STRUCTURE.  PROOtAMMlRP  MAHNING  AND  END  STRENGTH 

(Thousands) 


USAR  ENLISTED 

FY 

1991* 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

DPPC 

PROG 

FROG 

% 

PROG 

PROG 

% 

AUTH 

INV 

R(»1T 

AUTH 

MN6 

ROM! 

AUTH 

MNG 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

171.2 

173.6 

175.6 

174.1 

99.2 

163.1 

146.5 

89.8 

Land  Forces 

170  0 

172.3 

174.3 

172.9 

99.2 

161.8 

145.4 

89.8 

Division  Forces 

165-5 

166.9 

170.1 

168.7 

99.2 

158.3 

142.2 

89.8 

Theater  Forces 

4.4 

5.4 

4.2 

4.2 

99.2 

3.6 

3.2 

89.8 

Mobility  Forces 

1-2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

99.2 

1.2 

1.1 

89.8 

COMMUNICATIONS/ INTEL 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

99.2 

0.4 

0.4 

89.8 

Intelligence 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

99.2 

0.4 

0.4 

89.8 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

5.8 

6.5 

5.7 

5.6 

98.2 

5.7 

5.1 

89.8 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

99.2 

0.1 

0.1 

89.8 

Federal  Agency  Support 

0.4 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

99.2 

0.1 

0.1 

89.8 

44.5 

43.4 

44.4 

44.0 

99.2 

35.5 

31.9 

89.8 

Individual  Training 

44.5 

43.4 

44.4 

44.0 

99.2 

35.5 

31.9 

89.8 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

13.5 

14.0 

14.9 

14.7 

99.2 

18.7 

16.8 

89.8 

Support  Installations 
Centralized  Support 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

99.2 

2.8 

2.5 

89.8 

Act'y 

10.6 

11.0 

12.0 

11.9 

99.2 

15.8 

14.2 

89.8 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANNING 

235.8 

238.1 

241.1 

239.1 

99.2 

223.6 

200.9 

89.8 

INDIVIDUALS 

25.6 

27.4 

15.6 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION 

3.3 

3.2 

2.6 

AUGMENTEES 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

241.6 

242.3 

203.5 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


*Does  not  include  8,059  Selected  Reserves  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIELD/STORH. 
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approximately  17,000  positions  have  been  identified  to  support  the  Active 
Amy.  Funding  is  required  to  support  two  weeks  of  annual  training  by  each 
soldier  assigned  to  the  IMA  program  and  those  soldiers  designated  for 
drilling  positions.  Actual  IMA  strength  for  FY  1991  was  18,400  and  is 
projected  to  decrease  to  13,800  for  FY  1992  and  11,041  in  FY  1993. 

f.  Full  Time  Support  Program.  The  Full  Time  Support  Program 
assists  Reserve  Component  units  in  achieving  higher  levels  of  readiness  by 
providing  drilling  reservists  the  maximum  available  training  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  wartime  mission.  Full-time  siq>port  personnel  (Active  Guard/ 
Reserve  personnel,  civil  service  personnel,  active  Army  members,  and  Mili¬ 
tary  Technicians)  improve  readiness  by  assisting  in  training,  supply, 
maintenance,  administration,  and  mobilization  planning. 


USAR  Full-time  Support 


FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active  Guard/Reserve 

13,704 

12,838 

12,152 

Army  Reserve  Techs* 

8,463 

8,112 

6,178 

Active  Army  with  USAR 
units* 

906 

1,080 

1,080 

DA  Civilians* 

5,155 

3,787 

3,633 

TOTAL 

28,228 

25,817 

23,043 

^Includes  technicians  for  Special  Operations  Forces  and  non-dual  status 
civilian  technicians.  Active  Army  with  USAR  units  and  DA  civilians  are 
expected  to  change  for  FY  1992  and  FY  1993.  Final  decisions  were  not 
available  for  this  report. 

2.  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG) 

a.  General.  The  ARMG  programmed  manning  for  FY  1992  is 
431,200  and  383,100  for  FY  1993. 

b.  Programmed  Manpower  Structure,  Programmed  Manning,  and 
Operating  Strength.  The  percent  of  inventory  versus  programmed  nmnm'ng 
requirements  dropped  due  to  the  reduction  of  personnel  inventory  in 

FY  1991  without  a  corresponding  reduction  in  wartime  requirements. 

c.  Trained  in  Unit  Strength.  The  table  below  reflects  the 
trained  personnel  assigned  to  units  compared  to  the  wartime  unit  structure. 
The  percent  trained  in  imits  declines  as  budgeted  end  strength  does  not 
grow  in  relationship  with  structure. 


ARNG  Trained  In  Unit  Strength 


FY  91* 

FY  92 

FY  93 

End  Strength 

441.3 

431.2 

383.1 

-Training  Pipeline 

20.4 

20.6 

20.5 

Operating  Strength 

420.9 

410.6 

362.6 

-Non  Unit  AGR 

5.5 

5.3 

4.7 
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Trained  Unit  Strength 

415.4 

405.3 

357.9 

Structure  Requirements 

477.8 

436.9 

401.5 

(Wartime)  (Proposed 

structure) 

%  Trained  in  Units 

86.9 

92.8 

89.1 

*Fy  1991  does  not  include  4861  ARNG  soldiers  activated  for  OFEKATION 
DESERT  SHIEID/STORM. 

d.  Readiness  Assessment.  ARNG  personnel  readiness  is 
affected  by  available  strength  and  Military  Occupational  Specialty  (MOS) 
qualification.  Ongoing  recruiting  and  retention  programs  are  dealing 
effectively  with  the  available  strength  shortfall;  however,  MOS  qualifi- 
carion  (MOSQ)  remains  the  primary  readiness  inhibitor.  Recent  ARNG  force 
modernization  has  increased  HOSQ  training  requirements.  As  IK)Ss  are 
changed  to  match  new  or  modernized  equipment,  personnel  must  undergo 
training  to  become  qualified  to  support  the  different  equipment.  During 
the  transition  period  from  old  to  new  requirements,  personnel  are  not  HOS- 
qualified  according  to  new  document  requir^tents .  Highly  technical  and 
professional  skill  areas  (e.g.  medical,  chonical)  requiring  lengthy 
schooling  are  a  major  problem.  In  addition,  M-day  soldiers  frequently 
experience  difficulty  obtaining  leave  from  their  civilian  jobs  commen¬ 
surate  with  school  seat  availability. 

e.  Full-time  Support  Program.  The  goal  of  the  full-time 
support  program  is  to  contribute  to  the  operational  readiness  of  Reserve 
Component  units  prior  to  mobilization.  Full  time  support  for  ARNG  units 
consists  primarily  of  the  Active  Guard/Reserve  (AGE)  program  and  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Technician  program;  Active  Component  soldiers  and  civilians  are  also 
involved. 


ARNG  Full-time  Support 


(Actual) 
FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active  Guard/Reserve 

26.0 

24.6 

22.6 

Dual  Status  Military  Technicians 

26.5 

24.9 

23.1 

Civilians 

3.2 

2.6 

2.4 

Active  Component 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Total 

56.3 

52.6 

48.7 

3.  RC  Personnel  on  Active  Duty.  The  FT  1991  (Actual)  figures  are 
for  those  individuals  serving  on  active  duty  as  of  the  last  day  of  FT  1991 
under  orders  specifying  an  aggregate  period  in  excess  of  180  days. 
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TABLE  III-3 

ARMY  HATIOHAL  GPABD  CARNG)  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER  SIRDCTORE. 
PROGRAMMED  MAHNING  AM)  EHD  STRENGTH 
(Thousands) 


TOTAL  ARNG  MILITARY 

FY 

1991* 

DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 
PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 

AUTH 

INV 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

443.3 

404.2 

Land  Forces 

443.3 

404.2 

Division  Forces 

428.9 

391.1 

Theater  Forces 

14.3 

13.1 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

31.8 

35.7 

Support  Installations 

28.0 

30.6 

Centralized  Support  Act' 

y  3.7 

5.1 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

Individual  Training 

1.6 

1.4 

TOTAL  PROiatAMMED  HANNING 

477.8 

441.3 

INDIVIDUALS  (TRAINEES) 

20.4 

FY  1992  FY  1993 


PROG 

MNPWR 

RQMT 

PROG 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

PROG 

MNFHR 

RQMT 

FROG 

AUTH 

X 

MNG 

402.3 

401.0 

99.7 

366.9 

356.3 

97.1 

402.3 

401.0 

99.7 

366.9 

356.3 

97.1 

386.8 

388.4 

100.4 

352.0 

345.1 

98.0 

15.4 

12.7 

82.5 

14.8 

11.2 

76.3 

32.6 

28.9 

88.5 

32.6 

25.6 

78.6 

28.8 

24.7 

85.6 

28.5 

21.9 

76.7 

3.8 

4.3 

113.2 

4.1 

3.8 

91.8 

1.9 

1.3 

66.3 

1.9 

1.2 

60.6 

436.9 

431.2 

98.9 

401.5 

383.1 

95.4 

20.6  20.5 


END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BI3DCTT  441.3  431.2  383.1 

Note:  Details  oiay  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

^Does  not  include  4,861  Selected  Reserves  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION  IffiSERT 
SHIELD/STORM. 


TABLE  III-3A 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  (ARNG)  PROgtAMMED  MANPOWER  STRUCTURE. 
PROGRAMMED  MANNING  AND  END  STRENGTH 
(Thousands) 


ARNG  OFFICERS 

DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 
PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 

FY 

1991* 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

AUTH 

INV 

FROG 

HNPWR 

RQMT 

PROG 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

PROG 

MNPWR 

RQMT 

PROG 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

39.6 

38.0 

36.7 

45.1 

122.9 

32.7 

40.1 

122.6 

Land  Forces 

39.6 

38.0 

36.7 

45.1 

122.9 

32.7 

40.1 

122.6 

Division  Forces 

38.2 

36.7 

35.1 

43.8 

124.8 

31.3 

38.9 

124.3 

Theater  Forces 

1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

1.4 

93.3 

1.4 

1.2 

85.7 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

10.1 

11.1 

10.0 

3.1 

31.5 

10.1 

2.7 

26.9 

Support  Installations 

9.2 

10.3 

9.4 

2.6 

27.9 

9.4 

2.3 

24.5 

Centralized  Support  Act'y 

0.8 

0.8 

0.6 

0.5 

87.5 

0.7 

0.4 

59.8 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

Individual  Training 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

26.2 

0.4 

0.1 

26.1 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANNING 

50.0 

49.3 

47.2 

48.3 

98.0 

43.9 

40.9 

93.2 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

49.3 

48.3 

42.9 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

^*Doe8  not  include  849  National  Guard  officers  called  to  active  duty  for  ORCRATION 
DESERT  SHIELD/STORM. 
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TABLE  III-3B 

ABM?  MATIOMAL  GUARD  CAKNG)  PROGRAMMED  MAHPOWER  STROCTORE. 
PROCTAMMED  MAMNING  AND  EMD  STRENGTH 
(Thousands) 


ARNG  ENLISTED 

DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 
PRO^tAMMING  CATEGORIES 

FY  1991* 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

AUTH 

INV 

PROG 

MNPWR 

RQMT 

PROG 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

PROG 

MNPWR 

RQMT 

PROG 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

365.4 

356.0 

98.0 

333.5 

316.2 

95.4 

Land  Forces 

365.4 

356.0 

98.0 

333.5 

316.2 

95.4 

Division  Forces 

390.6 

354.6 

351.6 

344.6 

98.6 

320.1 

306.2 

96.3 

Theater  Forces 

13.0 

11.8 

13.7 

11.3 

82.7 

13.4 

10.0 

74.9 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

22.7 

24.4 

22.5 

25.8 

114.7 

22.5 

22-9 

101.8 

Support  Installations 

18.7 

20.1 

19-4 

22.0 

113.6 

19.1 

19.6 

102.4 

Centralized  Support  Act'y  4.0 

4.2 

3.1 

3.8 

121.9 

3.4 

3.3 

98.4 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

Individual  Training 

1.3 

1.2 

1.4 

1.2 

82.5 

1.4 

1.0 

74.7 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANNING 

427.8 

392.0 

389.6 

382.9 

98.8 

357.6 

340.2 

95.7 

INDIVIDUALS  (TRAINEES) 

20.4 

21.6 

20.5 

EMD  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

392.0 

382.9 

340.2 

Rote:  Details  nuiy  not  sun  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


*Does  not  include  4,012  National  Guard  Enlisted  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION 
DESERT  SHIELD/STORM. 


Recruit  and  Specialized  Training 
Flight  Training 
Professional  Training  at 
Military  Institutions 
Professional  Training  at 
Civilian  Institutions 
Active  Duty  Special  Work 
Total 


USAR  FT  91  ARHG  FY  91 

(Actual)  (Actual) 


Off 

Enl 

Off 

Enl 

3 

614 

28 

1246 

31 

31 

23 

184 

3 

2 

6 

19 

0 

72 

3 

71 

13 

36 

7 

14 

50 

755 

67 

1534 

Note:  Table  does  not  include  RC  soldiers  on  active  duty  for  OPERATION 
DESERT  SHIELD/STORM. 


Army  civilians  provide  a  major  contribution  in  support  of  the 
Army's  mission.  Civilians,  paid  from  appropriated  funds  (less  those  in 
support  of  civil  works  functions)  comprise  about  one- third  of  Army  man’' 
power.  Civilians  help  oianage  and  operate  bases,  depots  and  laboratories. 
They  support  the  Army  mission  by  performing  a  full  range  of  logistics 
functions,  including  depot  maintenance,  supply,  transportation  and  acqui¬ 
sition  management.  Civilians  also  provide  essential  support  in  training, 
medical  care,  research  and  development,  engineering,  and  facilities  manage¬ 
ment.  Host  recently,  through  Defense  Management  Report  (INIR)  initiatives, 
the  Army  has  sought  to  streamline  these  missions  and  processes  by  consoli¬ 
dating  functions  and  operations,  improving  the  performance  of  the  defense 
acquisition  system  and  more  effectively  managing  resources.  The  majority 
of  the  Army's  mai]power  resource  savings  brought  about  through  UlR  decisions 
are  civilian.  It  is  critical  that,  once  streamlined,  the  Amy  has  the 
capability  to  recruit  and  retain  the  high-quality  civilian  force  needed  to 
accosplish  these  critical  missions.  Nearly  25  percent  of  the  Army's  appro¬ 
priated  fund  civilian  force  is  stationed  overseas  and  provides  a  critical 
mobilization  base  needed  for  transition  to  wartime  operations. 


Major  Changes 


The  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  civilian  strength  estimates  reflect 
reductions  of  34,687  and  56,036  from  the  FY  1991  actual  levels.  Major 
changes  include  reductions  to  logistics  support,  base  operations,  and 
support  to  force  structure.  Other  adjustaients  include  savings  from  base 
closures,  functional  transfers  (to  include  commissary  operation  and  finance 
and  accounting),  and  civilianization  of  military  positions.  Table  III-4 
shows  the  civilian  ooployment  estimate  by  DFPC. 
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TABLE  III-4 

ABMY  CIVILIAN  PROOtAMMED  MANPOWER  STRUCTORE.  PROGRAMMED  MAMHIMG  AMD  EMD  STRENGTH 

(DIRECT  AMD  IMDIBECT  HIBE  END  STRENGTH) 

(In  Thousands) 


CIVILIANS 

FY 

1991 

FT  1992 

FY  1993 

DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 
PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 

AUTH 

MNG 

PROG 

R(»fT 

FROG 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

FROG 

RQMT 

PROG 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

STRATEGIC 

Strategic  Control  and 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

Surveillance  Forces 

TACTICAL/MOBILITT 

20.4 

24.3 

29.9 

23.2 

77.6 

22.6 

18.5 

81.9 

Land  Forces 

18.3 

22.1 

27.1 

20.4 

75.3 

19.8 

15.6 

78.8 

Division  Forces 

13.1 

15.6 

20.3 

13.8 

68.0 

13.0 

9.0 

69.2 

Theater  Forces 

5.2 

6.5 

6.8 

6.6 

97.1 

6.8 

6.6 

97.1 

Mobility  Forces 

2.2 

2.2 

2.8 

2.8 

100 

2.8 

2.8 

100 

COMMUNICATIONS/INTEL 

5.8 

5.4 

6.8 

5.3 

77.9 

6.8 

4.8 

70.6 

Intelligence 

3.3 

3.2 

3.2 

2.7 

84.4 

3.2 

2.6 

81.3 

Centrally  Managed  Comm 

2.6 

2.2 

3.6 

2.6 

72.2 

3.6 

2.2 

61.1 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

71.2 

70.6 

75.0 

55.6 

74.1 

75.0 

53.9 

71.9 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

1.4 

2.7 

3.0 

2.2 

73.3 

3.0 

2.1 

70.0 

■ 

' 

' 

■ 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

27.1 

28.6 

33.2 

29.0 

87.3 

33.2 

29.6 

89.2 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

4.4 

2.8 

4.6 

4.5 

97.8 

4.6 

4.5 

97.8 

96.6 

Int'l  Military  Org 

2.8 

2.0 

2.9 

2.8 

96.6 

2.9 

2.8 

Unified  Connuinds 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

1.2 

0.6 

1.3 

1.3 

100 

1.3 

1.3 

100 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

64.3 

61.0 

78.8 

63.8 

81.0 

78.8 

59.3 

75.3 

Supply  Operations 

15.8 

18.1 

25.2 

15.3 

60.7 

25.2 

12.8 

50.8 

Maintenance  Operations 

31.6 

26.4 

33.2 

31.5 

94.9 

33.2 

30.4 

91.6 

Logistics  Siqiport 

16.9 

16.5 

20.4 

17.0 

83.3 

20.4 

16.1 

78.9 

Operations 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HQs 

12.3 

11.1 

14.1 

11.0 

78.0 

14.1 

10.6 

75.2 

Co^at  Commands 

2.5 

2.3 

2.9 

2-2 

75.9 

2.9 

2.0 

69.0 

Support  Commands 

9.8 

8.8 

11.2 

8.8 

78.6 

11.2 

8.6 

76.8 

R&D/GEOPHTSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Research  and  Development 

21.3 

21.8 

24.3 

20.8 

85.6 

24.3 

20.0 

82.3 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

20.2 

18.1 

29.2 

25.4 

87.0 

29.2 

24.9 

85.3 

Personnel  Support 

8.7 

5.8 

14.2 

13.6 

95.8 

14.2 

13.7 

96.5 

Individual  Training 

11.5 

12.3 

15 

11.7 

78.0 

15.0 

11.2 

74.7 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

116.9 

118.7 

103.2 

89.9 

87.1 

103.2 

81.2 

78.7 

Support  Installations 

57.9 

57.1 

42.3 

36.0 

85.1 

42.3 

33.2 

78.5 

Centralized  Support  Act'y  59.0 

61.6 

60.9 

53.9 

88.5 

60.9 

48.0 

78.8 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANNING 

365.8 

365.5 

402.2 

330.8 

82.2 

394.9 

309.4 

78.3 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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D.  Manpower  Management  Improvements 


The  Amy  has  restructured  or  UBplemented  many  programs  to  ii^rove 
both  personnel  and  manpower  managoient  as  part  of  its  concerted  effort  to 
become  more  efficient  using  available  resources.  Sosie  of  these  programs 
are  described  below. 

1.  Army  Acquisition  Corps  (AAC) 

The  AAC  resulted  from  an  effort  to  develop  a  dedicated  corps  of 
Biilitary  and  civilian  acquisition  specialists  and  leaders.  The  challenges 
of  developing,  producing,  and  fielding  new  systems  demand  the  focused 
attention  of  knowledgeable  professionals.  The  AAC  will  enhance  and  sustain 
the  acquisition  skills  of  a  select  group  of  officers  with  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  operational  experience  and  civilian  specialists  with  proven  techni¬ 
cal  experience.  The  program  will  integrate  selection,  education,  training, 
assignments  and  promotion  for  military  and  civilian  meHd>ers. 

2.  MANPRDrr 


MAMPRIMT  is  an  initiative  that  renews  osphasis  on  the  soldier 
as  a  key  element  of  man-machine  %feapon  systems  perfonaance.  The  MANFRUTT 
program  makes  the  following  dosiains  imperative  in  the  materiel  acquisition 
process:  human  factors  engineering,  aianpower,  personnel,  training,  system 
safety,  and  health  hazard  assessaients.  The  MANFRUTr  philosophy  is  that 
soldiers  are  the  Amy's  most  iiiq>ortant  resource.  Emphasis  on  MANPRIMT  will 
ensure  that  soldiers  are  considered  during  materiel  development  frcmi  before 
concept  explorA«'ion  to  final  product  iinproveaient.  Recent  initiatives 
undertaken  tc  enlL^nce  soldier-smchine  interface  through  systes  design  have 
been  extensive.  Effoxrts  include  technical  tool  and  MANFRIRT  data  base 
development,  human  performance  research,  and  training  of  govemawnt  and 
industry  personnel  involved  in  the  acquisition  process. 

Verifiable  improvesients  have  been  identified  as  a  by-product 
of  the  HANPRIirr  program.  Personnel  savings  have  been  realized  on  the 
Howitzer  Isqprovement  Program  and  significant  cost  avoidance  has  been 
achieved  on  the  Avenger  and  the  Airborne  Target  Handoff  System. 

III.  ARMY  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER  BY  DEFENSE  PLANNING  AMD  HtOGRAMMING  CATEGORY 
(DPPC) 


Since  March  1988,  the  Aniy's  sianpower  accounting,  force  structure, 
and  Planning/Programming/Budgeting  systems  have  been  subjected  to  a  mas¬ 
sive  review  and  restructure  under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Force  Manageoient  and  Personnel).  This  effort  identified  many 
cases  of  DPPC  misclassifications  of  existing  Amy  tactical  units,  as  well 
as  differences  in  information  for  the  units  contained  in  the  three  major 
Amy  manpower  information  systems.  This  report  contains  DPPC  structure 
adjustments  necessary  to  correct  the  classification  of  existing  tactical 
units  with  battlefield  missions,  as  well  as  adjustments  to  strength  levels 
for  Active  Army  units  reflecting  the  approved  budget  position  in  all 
management  systesis.  Additional  work  in  this  area  resiains  to  be  done. 
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A.  Strategic 

1.  Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces  Manpower  (in 
thousands) 


Military 

FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active 

.8 

.5 

.5 

Civilian 

.2 

.1 

.1 

This  category  contains  aianpower  for  the  World  Wide  Military  Coanand 
and  Control  System  (WWMCCS),  airborne  satellite  and  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  and  control  systesis,  satellite  and  orbiting  objects  surveillance 
systeais,  and  siqpporting  radar  and  optical  sensor  systems;  resources  speci¬ 
fically  identified  and  aieasurable  to  strategic  control  and  surveillance 
systems,  including  crews,  organizational  and  field  maintenance,  weapon 
system  security,  operational  systeais  development,  and  procurement  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  these  forces;  and  research  and  developsient  eloaents  for  strategic 
control  and  surveillance  systems  programmed  for  procurement  during  the  six 
year  FYDP  projection. 

B.  Tactical/Mobility 
1 .  Land  Forces 


Land  Forces 

FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active  Force 

Divisions 

16 

14 

14 

Separate  Brigades  &  Regiments 

9 

7 

7 

Reserve  Forces 

Divisions 

10 

10 

8 

Separate  Brigades  &  Regiments 

26 

26 

17 

Land  Forces  consist  of  Amy  Division  Forces  and  Theater  Forces. 
For  FT  1991  this  includes  26  Divisions  (16  Active  and  10  Reserve)  and  37 
Separate  Brigades  and  Regisients  (9  Active  and  26  Reserve),  including  five 
anaored  cavalry  regiments,  one  ranger  regiment,  twelve  reserve  coaq>onent 
brigades  that  round  out/up  active  divisions,  six  theater  defense  brigades, 
three  separate  brigades,  and  the  brigades  in  Berlin  and  Panama. 


a.  Division  Forces  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Military 

Active 

393.7 

321.0 

303.0 

Reserve 

USAR 

192.9 

196.5 

168.4 

ARNG 

390.8 

388.4 

345.0 

Civilian 

15.6 

13.8 

9.0 
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The  decrease  of  (-72,758)  to  active  ailitaxy  maiqKwer  is 
FY  1992  reflects  over  execution  of  (-15,212)  for  reservists  on  active  duty 
for  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM  and  (-57,546)  for  the  continuation  of  the 
ongoing  initiative  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Active  Amy.  The  decrease  of 
(-17,980)  in  FT  1993  reflects  the  continuation  of  the  ongoing  initiative 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Active  Amy. 

The  Reserve  decrease  of  (-5,493)  in  FT  1992  and  (-28,109) 
in  FT  1993  reflect  the  reductions  associated  with  the  downsizing  and 
restructuring  of  the  Amy. 

The  decrease  to  civilian  manpower  (-1,752)  in  FT  1992 
and  (-4,798)  in  FT  1993  reflects  program  decrements  to  tactical  siqiport- 
logistical  units  in  support  of  the  ongoing  initiative  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  Active  Army. 


b.  Theater  Forces  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active 

Reserve 

45.1 

46.8 

39.2 

USAR 

5.8 

4.5 

3.7 

ARNG 

13.2 

12.7 

11.3 

Civilian 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

The  increase  of  (1,636)  to  active  military  manpower  in 
FT  1992  supports  air  defense  forces  (1,342),  tactical  support-DCS  network 
(767),  offset  by  theater  defense  forces  (-452),  and  miscellaneous  repro¬ 
gramming  actions  (-21).  The  decrease  of  (-7,570)  in  FT  1993  reflects 
decreases  in  force  structure  associated  with  tactical  support  (-2,622), 
theater  air  defense  forces  (-1,577),  theater  defenses  forces  (-1,331), 
cooBBunications  siq>port  (-522),  special  aamninition  (-1,948),  offset  by 
miscellaneous  reprogramming  (+430). 

The  changes  in  DSAR  and  ARN6  Bianpower  reflect  planned 
reductions  in  FT  1992  and  FT  1993. 


2.  Mobility  Forces  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active 

Reserve 

.3 

.3 

.3 

USAR 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

Civilian 

2.2 

2.8 

2.8 

The  residual  workload  resulting  from  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/ 
STORM  accounts  for  the  FT  1992  increase  of  (610)  to  civilian  swnpower. 
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C.  CoBomunications/ Intelligence 

1.  Intelligence  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

9.4 

8.4 

7.9 

Civilian 

3.2 

2.7 

2.6 

The  decreases  in  active  military  manpower  (-1,015)  in  FY  1992 
and  (-513)  in  FY  1993  reflect  force  structure  adjustments  made  to  intelli¬ 
gence  programs. 

The  USAR  decreases  in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  reflect  planned 
end  strength  and  force  structure  reductions. 

2.  Centrally  Managed  Coamninications  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Military 

Active 

4.4 

4.6 

4.7 

Reserve 

USAR 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

Civilian 

2.2 

2.6 

2.2 

The  decrease  of  (-390)  to 

civilian  manpower 

in  FY 

reflects  the  force  structure  adjustment  made  to  strategic  Army  communica¬ 
tions  (-321) ,  long-haul  communication  (-80) ,  offset  by  miscellaneous 
reprogramming  of  (+11). 


D.  Combat  Installations  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

22.8 

15.2 

14.0 

Civilian 

70.6 

55.6 

53.9 

The  decrease  to  active  military  manpower  in  FY  1992  (-7,552)  and 
in  FY  1993  (-1,200)  reflect  ongoing  initiatives  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
Active  Army. 

The  decrease  of  (-15,041)  to  civilian  manpower  in  FY  1992  reflects 
base  operations  downsizing  in  support  of  reduced  force  structure  (-7,825) 
and  reprogramming  from  BASOPS  to  P2  mission  (-7,216).  The  decrease  of 
(-1,695)  in  FY  1993  reflects  the  transfer  of  finance  functions  to  DOD 
(-2,008),  realignment  of  information  management  activities  (+1095), 
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return  of  printing  and  publication  functions  (->*62)  and  miscellaneous 
reprogramming  (-844). 


E.  Force  Support  Training  Manpo»?er  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

4.7 

3.5 

3.3 

Civilian 

2.7 

2.2 

2.1 

The  decrease  of  (-1,107)  to  active  military  manpower  in  FY  1992  is 
attributed  to  training  support  to  units  (-1,684),  offset  by  an  increase  to 
the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  (-1-577).  The  decrease  of  (-281)  in 
FY  1993  reflects  a  decrement  to  force  related  training. 

The  decrease  in  FY  1992  of  (-552)  to  civilian  manpower  reflects 
a  cutback  in  force  related  training  (-326)  and  training  support  to  units 
(-226). 


F.  Medical  Support  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

Reserve 

33.5 

33.9 

32.6 

USAR 

9.7 

7.9 

7.3 

Civilian 

28.6 

29.0 

29.6 

The  decrease  of  (-1,259)  to  active  military  manpower  in  FY  1993 
includes  medical  reductions  associated  with  the  ongoing  action  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  Army.  These  include  (-1,244)  to  station  hospitals  and 
clinics,  (-100)  to  dental  activities,  offset  by  (■^85)  to  care  in  Regional 
Defense  Facilities. 

The  changes  in  USAR  manpower  reflect  planned  end  strength 
reductions  and  force  structure  changes. 

The  increase  (•^607)  to  civilian  manpower  in  FY  1992  is  a  result 
of  increased  resources  for  special  medical  programs. 

G.  Joint  Activities 


1.  International  Military  Organization  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

4.0 

4.4 

4.3 

Civilian 

2.0 

2.8 

2.8 
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The  (+743)  increase  of  civilian  manpower  in  FY  1992  reflects 
an  increase  in  foreign  military  sales  (+551) ,  service  support  to  OSD/DSA 
(+153)  and  miscellaneous  reprogramming  (+39). 

2.  Unified  Commands  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Military 

Active 

1.8 

1.5 

1.5 

Civilian 

.2 

.4 

.4 

3. 

Federal  Support  Activities  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Military 

Active 

Reserve 

.3 

.4 

.4 

USAR 

.3 

0 

0 

USAR  reductions  reflect  the 

inactivation 

of  Civil 

Support  Detachments. 


4.  Joint  Staff  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 

Military 


Active 

5. 

.3  .3 

OSD/Defense  Agencies  &  Activities  Manpower 

.3 

(in  thousands) 

Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

Reserve 

15.5 

16.4 

17.8 

USAR 

0 

0.2 

0.2 

Civilian 

.6 

1.3 

1.3 

Strength  adjustments  identified  in  this  category  will  be 
explained  in  Chapter  VII. 


The  increase  of  (914)  to  military  manpower  in  FY  1992  reflects 
an  underexecution  of  manpower  in  FY  1991.  The  increase  of  (+1,332)  in 
FY  1993  reflects  the  transfer  of  finance  functions  to  DOD  (+1,015)  and 
miscellaneous  reprogramming  (+317). 
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The  increase  in  USAR  manpower  reflects  the  transfer  of  spaces 
from  another  category  associated  with  the  USA  Special  Operations  Command. 


H.  Central  Logistics 

1.  Supply  Operations  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

.4 

1.0 

.9 

Civilian 

18.1 

15.3 

12.8 

The  increase  (+628)  to  military 

manpower 

in  FY  1992 

buted  to  reprogramming  for  end  item  inventory  control  points  (+599)  and 
conventional  ammunition  (+29).  The  decrease  of  (-106)  in  FY  1993  reflects 
the  transfer  of  finance  functions  to  DOD  (-38),  a  decrease  in  end  item 
inventory  control  points  (-65)  and  miscellaneous  reprogramming  (-4) . 

2.  Maintenance  Operations  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

.6 

.6 

1.1 

Civilian 

26.4 

31.5 

30.4 

The  increase  to  active  military  ioaiq>ower  of  (+564)  in  FY  1993 
reflects  a  plus  up  in  depot  maintenance  of  (+598)  offset  by  a  decrease 
in  environmental  installation  restoration  (-30)  and  depot  maintenance 
(-4). 


The  increase  (+5,054)  to  civilian  manpower  in  FY  1992  reflects 
under  execution  in  FY  1991  due  to  the  hiring  freeze.  The  decrease  (-1,092) 
in  FY  1993  reflects  the  transfer  of  supply  functions  from  Red  River  and 
Sacramento  Army  Depots  to  DLA  (-164)  and  management  iiiq>rovement  initiatives 
to  streamline  operations  (-928) . 


3.  Logistics  Support  Operations  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

1.1 

1.3 

1.2 

Civilian 

16.5 

17.0 

16.1 

The  decrease  of  (-928)  to 

civilian  manpower 

in  FY 

1993  includes 

changes  to 
(+158). 

maintenance  activities  (-1 

,076),  and  miscellaneous 

reprogramming 
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I.  Service  Management  Headquarters 


1.  Combat  Conmands  Management  Headquarters  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

2.3 

1.9 

1.6 

Civilian 

2.3 

2.2 

2.0 

The  decrease  to  active  military  manpower  of  (-275)  in  FY  1993 
results  from  management  initiatives  to  improve  current  operations. 

The  decrease  of  (-240)  to  civilian  manpower  in  FY  1993  also 
results  from  management  initiatives  to  improve  current  operations. 

2.  Support  Commands  Management  Headquarters  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

Reserve 

4.3 

4.0 

3.9 

USAR 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Civilian 

8.8 

8.8 

8.6 

The  decrease  (-150)  to  active  military  manpower  in  FY  1993 
results  from  initiatives  to  streamline  management  headquarters  activities. 

The  decrease  (-223)  to  civilian  manpower  in  FY  1993  results 
from  initiatives  to  streamline  management  headquarters  activities. 

J.  Research  and  Development/Geophysical  Activities 

Research  and  Development  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 

Military 

Active  3.8  4.0  3.7 

Civilian  21.8  20.8  20.0 


The  decrease  (-258)  to  active  military  in  FY  1993  reflects 
decreased  support  to  Army  test  ranges  (-103),  support  of  medical  tech¬ 
nician  program  (-117),  and  miscellaneous  reprogramming  (-24). 

The  decrease  (-1,052)  to  civilian  manpower  in  FY  1992  includes 
missile  technology  (-849),  chemical  and  smoke  munitions  (-173),  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  reprogramming  (-30) .  The  decrease  (-760)  in  FY  1993  represents 
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reprogramming  from  various  Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation 
(RDTE)  activities  and  units. 


K.  Training  and  Personnel 

1.  Personnel  Support  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

10.8 

11.3 

11.2 

Civilian 

5.8 

13.6 

13.7 

The  increase  (+510)  to  active  military  manpower  in  FY  1992 
reflects  reprogramming  from  the  centralized  support  activity.  The  decrease 
(-164)  in  FY  1993  represents  decreased  support  to  the  recruiting  and 
examining  functions. 

The  increase  (+7,853)  to  civilian  manpower  in  FY  1992  includes 
examining  activities  (+156) ,  other  personnel  activities  (+42) ,  civilian 
training  and  education  (+1,237),  child  development  services  (+2,923), 
family  centers  (+22) ,  youth  development  (+408) ,  personnel  management 
(+1,407),  recruiting  activities  (+114),  and  under  execution  in  FY  1991 
due  to  hiring  freeze  (-1,544). 


2.  Individual  Training  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

Reserve 

41.2 

39.0 

35.8 

ARNG 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

USAR 

53.6 

55.1 

39.3 

Civilian 

12.3 

11.7 

11.2 

The  decrease  (-2,117)  to  active  military  manpower  in  FY  1992 
reflects  support  adjustment  for  recruit  training  units  (-492) ,  general 
skill  training  (-1,705),  offset  by  miscellaneous  reprogramming  (+80).  The 
decrease  (-3,198)  in  FY  1993  reflects  support  adjustments  for  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  (-375),  general  skill  training  (-1,331),  crypto 
related  skills  (-139),  support  of  training  establishments  (-177),  training 
development  (-590),  integrated  recruiting  skill  training  (-235),  and 
miscellaneous  reprogramming  (-351). 

The  decreases  in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  reflect  planned  end 
strength  reductions  for  both  ARNG  and  USAR. 

The  decrease  of  (-602)  in  FY  1992  and  (-551)  in  FY  1993  to 
civilian  manpower  represents  a  reduction  of  training  workload  associated 
with  the  force  downsizing. 
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L.  Support  Activities 

1.  Support  Installations  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

Reserve 

13.0 

10.2 

9.1 

ARNG 

30.6 

24.7 

21.9 

USAR 

3.5 

3.8 

3.3 

Civilian 

57.1 

36.0 

33.2 

The  decrease  (-2,817)  to  active  military  manpower  in  FY  1992 
includes  adjustments  to  support  for  training  base  operations  (-1,369),  base 
conmunications  (-670) ,  logistics  base  operations  (-265) ,  logistics  real 
property  maintenance  (-108),  real  property  maintenance  training  (-114),  and 
miscellaneous  reprogramming  (-291).  The  decrease  (-1,120)  in  FY  1993 
reflects  changes  in  support  for  coimnunications  base  operations  (-549), 
logistics  base  operations  (-624) ,  offset  by  miscellaneous  reprogramming 
(+53) . 


The  USAR  and  ARN6  decreases  reflect  the  congressionally 
authorized  end  strength  and  a  reduction  of  overstrengths. 

The  decrease  (-21,124)  to  civilian  manpower  in  FY  1992  includes 
the  transfer  of  commissaries  to  Defense  Activities  (-10,641),  base  opera¬ 
tions  communications  (-1,781),  base  operations-logistics  (-6,089),  base 
operations-RDTE  (-487),  base  operations-service  academies  (-2,126).  The 
decrease  to  civilian  manpower  in  FY  1993  of  (-2,839)  reflects  the  transfer 
of  financial  function  to  DOD  (-1,169),  base  operations-logistics  (-292), 
base  communications  (-235),  base  operations-RDTE  (-91),  base  operations¬ 
training  (-848) ,  and  miscellaneous  reprogramming  (-204) . 

2.  Centralized  Support  Activities  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

Reserve 

38.6 

32.1 

25.9 

ARNG 

5.1 

4.3 

3.8 

USAR 

15.7 

17.2 

21.8 

Civilian 

61.6 

53.9 

48.0 

The  decrease  of  (-6,477)  to  active  military  manpower  in 
FY  1992  reflects  program  adjustments  to  include  administrative  support 
(-7,218),  personnel  administration  (-1,129)  security  investigations  (-135), 
information  management  (-164),  reserve  readiness  (+1,792),  combat  develop¬ 
ment  activities  (+240) ,  service  wide  support  (+253) ,  and  miscellaneous 
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reprogramming  (-116).  The  decrease  (6,187)  in  FY  1993  reflects  program 
adjustments  to  include  administrative  support  (-4,861),  combat  development 
activities  (-262) ,  information  management  (-624) ,  security  investigations 
(-151),  reserve  readiness  support  (-171),  and  miscellaneous  reprogramming 
(-118). 


ABNG  decreases  in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  reflect  planned  end 
strength  reductions.  USAR  increases  reflect  changes  in  force  structure 
needed  to  support  the  downsizing  of  the  Army. 

The  decrease  (-7,674)  to  civilian  manpower  in  FY  1993  includes 
information  management  (-1958),  administrative  theater  support  (-432), 
combat  development  (-253),  reserve  readiness  (-2,041),  personnel  adminis¬ 
tration  (-1,563),  and  over  execution  in  FY  1991  due  to  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIELD/STORM  (-1,427).  The  decrease  (-5,937)  in  FY  1993  includes  repro¬ 
gramming  for  combat  development  (-365),  personnel  administration  (-180), 
information  management  (-5,200),  administrative  theater  support  (+61), 
and  miscellaneous  reprogramming  (-253) . 

M.  Individuals 


1.  Transients  (in  thousands) 

FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 

Military 

Active  19.6  13.5  12.2 

Transient  strengths  are  based  on  the  projected  volume  of  PCS 
moves  for  accessions,  separations,  and  retirements,  and  on  operational, 
rotational,  and  training  move  requirements.  The  changes  in  transient 
strength  are  a  result  of  changes  in  voliime,  timing,  and  duration  of  PCS 
moves • 

2.  Patients.  Prisoners,  and  Holdees  (in  thousands) 

FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 

Military 

Active  5.7  5.1  5.0 

3.  Trainees,  and  Students  (in  thousands) 

FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 

Military 

Active 

Trainees/Students  43.1  52.3  46.7 
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Reserve 

Trainees/Students  (Pay  categories  F,  P,  Q,  T) 

ARNG  20.4  20.6  20.5 

USAR  25.6  27.4  15.6 

The  active  component  trainee  data  largely  mirror  the  flow  of 
non-prior  service  accessions.  Trainees  and  students  are  particularly  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  at  end  year  as  accessions  are  managed  to  meet  the  overall 
end  strength.  Enlisted  assessions  (trainees)  are  lower  than  usual  during 
the  build  down  years. 

The  Reserve  Component  training  pipeline  consists  of  Troop 
Program  Unit  junior  enlisted  personnel  who  have  not  completed  initial 
entry  qualification  training  and  are  not  deployable  and  personnel  who 
concurrently  are  enrolled  in  ROTC. 

4.  Cadets/Midshipmen  (in  thousands) 

FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 

Military 

Cadets  4.3  4.3  4.2 


N.  Miscellaneous 


Undistributed  Manpower  (in  Thousands) 

FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 


Military 

Active 


0.0  2.9  6.7 
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CHAPTER  IV 


I-  IMTRODUCTION 
A.  General 


NAVY  HANPOVOX  REQUIREMENTS 


This  chapter  outlines  the  Navy's  requirenents  for  active,  reserve, 
and  civilian  sianpower  for  FY  1991  through  FY  1993.  It  addresses  aaxqtower 
trends  from  actual  performance  in  FY  1991  to  projections  into  FY  1993  and 
reflects  changes  contained  in  the  Amended  President's  Budget  sulmission  for 
FY  1993.  Further,  it  reviews  the  Navy's  initiatives  and  prograais  geared 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  maintaining  their  readiness  posture  within  the 
context  of  a  more  fiscally-constrained  environaient . 

Authorized  Navy  active  military  end  strength  in  FY  1992  is  551,289 
(69,394  officers  and  481,895  enlisted)  and  535,800  in  FY  1993  (67,453  offi¬ 
cers  and  468,347  enlisted).  This  represents  a  reduction  of  3,699  officers, 
65  midshipmen,  and  31,730  enlisted  personnel  between  FY  1991  and  FY  1993. 

The  Navy ' s  manpower  managenent  strategy  is  to  retain  high  quality 
personnel,  increase  experience  levels,  oiaintain  acceptable  sea/shore  rota¬ 
tion,  iaqtrove  training  levels  and  reduce  manpower  costs  during  the  force 
reduction.  This  strategy  includes  a  continued  effort  to  provide 
quality  of  life  for  Navy  personnel  that  will  contribute  to  positive 
retention  and  readiness. 

The  Navy  must  be  able  to  fill  key  positions  to  perform  its  mis¬ 
sion  successfully  and  safely.  Therefore,  the  recruiting  and  retention  of 
high  caliber  officer  and  enlisted  personnel  to  man  our  technologically- 
sophisticated  Navy  reiaains  a  top  priority.  Retention  of  experienced 
enlisted  personnel  during  force  drawdown  will  require  stable  levels  of 
compensation,  siaintenance  of  advancement  opportunity  and  an  acceptable 
quality  of  life  for  both  the  sailor  and  his/her  family.  Declining  num¬ 
bers  of  potential  male  recruits  magnify  the  ijq>ortance  of  sound  retention 
and  recruiting  programs. 

B.  Wartime  Manpower  Requirements 

Wartime  manpower  requireaients  are  based  on  the  total  Navy 
world-wide  force  structure  and  the  number  of  additional  personnel  needed 
to  replace  estimated  combat  casualties.  New  planning  scenarios  together 
with  Defense  Planning  Guidance  for  Fiscal  Years  1994-1999  will  be  used 
to  form  the  basis  for  a  new  Wartime  Manpower  Mobilization  Planning  S3rstem 
(WARMAPS)  data  base,  which  will  be  used  to  produce  new  estimates  of  the 
Navy's  wartime  manpower  requirements. 
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C.  Strength  Request 

Navy  Manpower  Requirements 
(Strength  in  Thousands) 


Military 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

Active 

551.3 

535.8 

Selected  Reserve/TAR 

142.6 

125.8 

Civilian 

293.7 

266.1 

The  Navy  manpower  requirement  shows  only  the  authorized  end 
strength  required  to  effectively  operate  the  Navy  during  peacetime,  while 
the  wartiaie  requirement,  as  indicated  in  paragraph  B  above,  reflects  end 
strength  which  would  be  needed  during  mobilization. 

The  civilian  requirement  is  the  manpower  level  required  to  execute 
funded  requir^ents  and  comply  with  concerted  efforts  to  contain  manpower 
costs  through  pursuit  of  economic,  efficiency,  and  productivity  improvement 
programs . 

The  Selected  Reserve  component  requironent  reflects  the  difference 
between  the  trained  manpower  needed  at  the  start  of  a  protracted  conven¬ 
tional  war  and  the  Active  Navy  we  can.  afford  and  attain  in  peacetime. 

The  Navy  reassesses  military  billet  assignments  at  shore  establish¬ 
ments  and  considers  substituting  civilians  or  contractors  for  all  non¬ 
military  essential  billets  when  it  is  more  cost  effective  and  consistent 
with  sea-shore  rotation  requirements. 

D.  Major  Changes  Affecting  Manpower  Requirements 

1.  Manpower  Requirement  by  Major  DPPC 

The  distribution  of  military  manpower  from  FT  1991  to  FT  1993 
reflects  an  end  strength  reduction  tied  to  force  structure  reductions. 
Using  programmed  end  strength  for  each  Defense  Planning  and  Programoumg 
Category  (DPPC)  between  FT  1991  and  FT  1993,  the  following  tables  depict 
the  Navy  Active  Strength  distribution. 

2.  Major  Force  Structure  Changes 

The  major  force  stmicture  for  the  Navy  includes  Total  Battle 
Forces,  Local  Defense  and  Miscellaneous  Support  Forces,  and  Naval 
Aviation  Forces. 


a.  Total  Battle  Forces.  Within  Total  Battle  Forces  are  five 
major  subcategories:  Strategic  Forces  (SSBN  and  their  siq>port  ships). 
Tactical  Air  Forces  (Carriers),  Naval  Forces  (Surface  Combatants,  Atcack 
Submarines,  Amphibious  Warfare  Ships,  Patrol  and  Mine  Warfare  Ships), 
Mobility  Forces/Sealift  Forces  (Combat  Logistic  and  M<-bile  Logistic,  Fleet 
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Navy  Active  Strength  Distribution  By  DPPC 
(Strength  in  Thousands) 


DPPC 

FY  1991* 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Strategic 

22.0 

18.7 

15.4 

Tactical/Mobility 

279.1 

272.8 

263.6 

Conmunications/ 

16.0 

16.0 

15.6 

Intelligence 

Combat  Installations 

25.9 

24.5 

24.0 

Force  Support  Training 

15.1 

14.8 

14.7 

Medical  Support 

25.5 

25.5 

25.4 

Joint  Activities 

8.9 

10.0 

10.1 

Central  Logistics 

5.9 

6.1 

6.4 

Service  Management 

Headquarters 

5.4 

5.3 

5.2 

Research  and  Development 

7.2 

7.6 

7.1 

Training  and  Personnel 

36.2 

37.2 

36.5 

Support  Activities 

29.9 

26.5 

25.2 

Operating  Strength  Deviation 

- 

-3.4 

-2.9 

Individuals 

94.0 

89.8 

89.5 

Total  in  the  Budget 

571.3 

551.3 

535.8 

'^Includes  1,032  Selected  Reserves  called 

to  active  duty 

for  OPERATION 

DESERT  SHIELD/STORH. 

Navy  Selected  Reserve  StreuKth  Distribution  by  DPPC 

(Strength  in  Thousands) 

DPPC 

FY  1991* 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Strategic 

1.3 

0.7 

0.3 

Tactical/Mobility 

81.9 

80.5 

70.0 

Conmuni cations/intelligence 

5.8 

6.5 

6.0 

Combat  Installations 

9.7 

8.6 

8.0 

Force  Support  Training 

1.1 

0.8 

0.5 

Medical  Support 

17.1 

15.4 

13.3 

Joint  Activities 

2.1 

2.5 

2.4 

Central  Logistics 

8.3 

7.8 

6.9 

Service  Management 

Headquarters 

4.3 

3.8 

3.6 

Research  and  Development 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

Training  and  Personnel 

3.2 

2.7 

2.4 

Support  Activities 

7.9 

8.3 

7.8 

Individual  Mobilization 

Augmentee 

2.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Individuals 

4.1 

3.4 

3.0 

Total  in  the  Budget 

150.5 

142.6 

125.8 

Note:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

‘*Does  not  include  1,032  Selected  Reserves  called  to  active  duty  for 
OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM 
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Kavy  Civilian  Strength  Distribution  By  DPPC 
(Strength  in  Thousands) 


DPPC 

FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

Strategic 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

Tactical/Mobility 

9.0 

15.4 

13.0 

Communications/Intelligence 

4.3 

5.5 

5.4 

Combat  Installations 

20.7 

19.7 

16.6 

Force  Support  Training 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

Medical  Support 

9.3 

9.4 

9.4 

Joint  Activities 

3.3 

3.3 

3.1 

Central  Logistics 

Service  Management 

153.9 

143.8 

132.0 

Headquarters 

7.1 

6.8 

6.5 

Research  and  Development 

38.5 

36.7 

34.5 

Training  and  Personnel 

5.6 

6.8 

6.8 

Support  Activities 

52.2 

40.6 

33.1 

Total  in  the  Budget 

309.7 

293.7 

266.1 

Note:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Support  Ships) ,  and  Mobilization  Forces  Category  "A"  (Reserve  Surface  Com¬ 
batants  and  Aiiq>hibious  Warfare  Ships).  In  FY  1991  the  total  ship  battle 
forces  decreased  by  seventeen  to  528  ships.  In  FT  1992/FT  1993  the  number 
will  decrease  to  477/464  respectively.  Changes  in  each  of  the  five  cate¬ 
gories  are  outlined  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

(1)  Strategic  Forces.  In  FT  1992  the  total  nu]id>er  of 
ballistic  missile  submarines  (SSBN)  decreases  to  29  with  the  decommission¬ 
ing  of  two  James  Madison  and  four  Benjamin  Franklin  class  SSBNs  and  the 
commissioning  of  one  Ohio  class  SSBN.  In  FT  1993  the  total  number  of 
SSBNs  decreases  to  24  with  the  decommissioning  of  two  Lafayette  class,  one 
Jasies  Madison  class,  three  Benjamin  Franklin  class  SSBNs  and  the  commis¬ 
sioning  of  one  Ohio  class  SSBN. 

Strategic  Support  Ships  decrease  to  four  in  FT  1992 
with  the  decommissioning  of  two  Hunley  class  submarine  tenders.  In  FT  1993 
Strategic  Support  Ships  decrease  to  three  with  the  decommissioning  of  one 
Norwalk  class  TAK. 

(2)  Tactical  Air  Forces.  In  FT  1992,  aircraft  carriers 
decrease  to  14  with  the  decommissioning  of  one  Forrestal  class  and  one 
Midway  class  and  the  commissioning  of  one  Nimitz  class  CVN.  In  FT  1993  the 
total  decreases  to  13  with  the  decommissioning  of  one  Forrestal  class  CV. 


(3)  Naval  Forces.  Surface  Coiri>atants  decrease  by  25  to 
134  in  FT  1992  and  by  seven  to  127  in  FT  1993.  The  last  battleship  will 
be  decommissioned  in  FT  1992.  Cruisers  increase  to  49  in  FT  1992  with 
the  commissioning  of  two  Ticonderoga  class  cruisers  and  increase  to  53  in 
FT  1993  with  the  addition  of  four  more  cruisers.  In  FT  1992  the  nuad>er 
of  destroyers  decrease  to  42  with  the  decommissioning  of  four  Adaom  class, 
two  Farragut  class  and  the  commissioning  of  one  Arleigh  Burke  class 


destroyer.  In  FT  1993  destroyers  decrease  to  40  with  the  decMnissioning 
of  three  Adaas  class  and  one  Farragut  class,  and  the  coanissioning  of  one 
Arleigh  Burke  class  destroyer.  Frigates  decrease  to  43  in  FT  1992  and  to 
35  in  FT  1993  with  the  decoosiissiotting  of  29  Knox  class  frigates. 

In  FT  1992  attack  suhsarines  reaain  constant  at  87 
with  the  deconstissioning  of  one  Pemit  class,  one  Allen  class,  three 
Sturgeon  class  and  the  conversion  of  two  Benjanin  Franklin  class  SSMs  to 
SSNs  and  the  coosiissioning  of  three  Los  Angeles  class  SSNs.  In  FT  1993 
attack  subsiarines  increase  to  90  with  the  deconissioning  of  one  Persiit 
class  and  the  cosnissioning  of  four  Los  Angeles  class  SSNs. 

In  FT  1992  aaphibious  warfare  ships  decrease  to  59 
with  the  comissioning  of  one  LHD-1  class  ship,  one  Whidbey  Island  class 
LSD  and  the  deconiissioning  of  one  Charleston  class  LKA,  two  Raleigh  class 
LPDs  and  two  Newport  class  LSTs.  In  FT  1993  aophibious  warfare  ships 
decrease  to  55  with  the  cosnissioning  of  one  LHD-1  class  ship,  the  decom- 
Biissioning  of  one  Charleston  class  LKA,  two  Iwo  Jiaa  class  LPHs  and  two 
Newport  class  LSTs. 


In  FT  1992  siine  warfare  ships  increase  to  eleven  with 
the  comnissioning  of  three  Avenger  class  MCHs  and  the  decoomissioning  of 
one  Aggressive  class  HSO.  In  FT  1993  mine  warfare  ships  increase  to  fif~ 
teen  with  the  cosnissioning  of  three  Avenger  class  MCHs  and  one  Osprey 
class  HHC. 


(4)  Mobility  Forces/Sealift  Forces.  In  FT  1992  combat 
logistics  ships  decrease  to  50  with  the  decoassissioning  of  five  Neosho 
class  TAOs,  one  Mispillion  class  TAO,  and  the  consissioning  of  two  Kaiser 
class  TAOs.  In  FT  1993  combat  logistic  ships  increase  to  54  with  the 
decommissioning  of  two  Wichita  class  AORs  and  the  commissioning  of  one 
Supply  class  AOE  and  five  Kaiser  class  TAOs. 

In  FT  1992  mobile  logistic  ships  increase  to  18  with 
the  commissioning  of  two  Hunley  class  ADs  and  the  decoomissioning  of  one 
Proteus  class  AS.  In  FT  1993  mobile  logistic  ships  decrease  to  17  with 
the  decommissioning  of  one  Fulton  class  AS. 

In  FT  1992  fleet  support  ships  decrease  to  42  with 
the  decommissioning  of  two  Achomawi  ATFs  and  three  Stalwart  TAGOSs,  and 
the  commissioning  of  two  Victorius  class  TAGOSs.  In  FT  1993  fleet  support 
ships  decrease  to  38  with  the  decommissioning  of  one  Bolster  class  ARS, 
one  Chanticleer  ASR,  three  Stalwart  TAGOSs  and  the  commissioning  of  one 
Victorious  class  TAGOS.  Three  Mars  class  AFSs  will  be  converted  to  TAFSs. 

(5)  Mobilization  Forces  Category  ”A*'.  In  FT  1992  and 
FT  1993  Mobilization  Forces  Category  ”A"  will  decrease  to  16  with  the 
deactivation  of  13  Knox  class  frigates. 

b.  Local  Defense  and  Miscellaneous  Support  Forces 

(1)  Auxiliaries  and  Sealift  Forces.  These  forces 
increase  to  146  in  FT  1992  with  the  addition  of  one  TACs,  four  TAKs  and 
one  TAKR,  and  further  increase  to  159  in  FT  1993  with  the  addition  of  two 
TAKs,  one  TACS,  three  TAKRs  and  seven  TAOTs. 
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(2)  Mobilization  Forces  Category  These  forces 

increase  to  18  with  the  deletion  of  five  Aggressive  class  MSOs,  one  Escape 
class  ARS  and  the  addition  of  eight  Knox  class  frigates.  In  FT  1993  these 
forces  decrease  to  16  with  the  deletion  of  two  Aggressive  class  MSOs. 

c.  Naval  Aviation  Forces 

Active  tactical  squadrons  reiBain  at  91  in  FY  1992  and 
decrease  to  84  in  FY  1993.  Reserve  squadrons  remain  constant  at  14. 

ASW/FAD  active  squadrons  decrease  to  73  in  FY  1992  and  to 
66  in  FY  1993.  Reserve  squadrons  remain  constant  at  20  in  FY  1992  and 
decrease  to  16  in  FY  1993. 

E.  Key  Manpower  Issues 

1.  Force  Reduction  Strategy 

The  manpower  management  strategy  the  Navy  has  adopted  for  the 
1990s  is  centered  on  the  premise  that,  as  the  Navy  gets  smaller,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  exists  to  proactively  shape  the  force  in  order  to  retain  high  qual¬ 
ity  personnel,  increase  experience  levels,  gain  slightly  better  sea/shore 
rotation  for  our  people,  improve  training  levels,  and  reduce  overall  aian- 
power  costs.  A  key  element  of  this  strategy  is  a  coomiitment  to  take  care 
of  the  people  who  are  in  the  Navy,  and  wish  to  stay,  even  as  total  strength 
decreases.  The  Navy  can  accomplish  all  of  these  things  while  reducing  its 
size  as  long  as  the  reductions  are  consistent  with  the  pace  and  magnitude 
of  the  reductions  in  force  structure  (ship/squadrons) .  Under  present 
reduction  plans,  no  enlisted  personnel  will  be  forced  out  of  the  Navy 
involuntarily  who  are  otherwise  fully  qualified  for  retention. 

While  the  Navy  plans  to  decrease  the  absolute  nuiaber  of  petty 
officers,  this  number  will  increase  as  a  percentage  of  the  force.  On 
average,  active  duty  Navy  billets  are  filled  at  91.5  percent  of  Wartime 
Manpower  Requirements.  Of  these  authorized  billets,  71  percent  are  for 
petty  officers,  E-4  to  E-9.  In  FY  1991,  fiscal  constraints  allowed  the 
Navy  to  recruit  and  train  no  more  than  68.7  percent  of  total  peacetime 
billets  with  petty  officers,  vice  the  71  percent  required.  The  increased 
technological  requirements  which  exist  in  virtually  all  of  the  Navy' s 
ratings  (afloat  and  ashore)  make  the  continued  manning  of  petty  officer 
billets  with  untrained,  inexperienced  apprentice  seamen  unacceptable.  In 
FY  1993,  the  petty  officer  inventory  will  be  increased  to  69.9  percent  of 
peacetime  requirements.  While  this  growth  fails  to  achieve  100  percent 
mann-ing  of  petty  officer  billets  with  petty  officers,  it  enables  the  Navy 
to  incorporate  the  new,  more  complex  technologies/systems  needed  for  its 
ships  and  squadrons  and  maintain  the  current  high  level  of  readiness. 

In  summary,  the  Navy  desires  to  protect  force  readiness  in 
the  near  term  by  protecting  quality  people  currently  on  board,  maintain 
sufficient  accession  levels  to  preclude  a  "hollow  force"  in  the  future, 
manage  officer  accessions  and  retention  to  maintain  the  correct  grade/ 
quality  mix,  improve  recruit  quality  to  reduce  attrition  and  ensure  long 
term  readiness,  and  rebalance  the  enlisted  skill  mix  using  existing  force 
management  tools. 
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2.  Recruiting 

A  key  el^ient  in  oanning  the  smaller,  more  technical  Navy  of 
the  future  is  the  ability  to  successfully  recruit  to  requirements  for  High 
School  Diploma  Graduate  (HSDG)  and  ^pper  Mental  Group  (UMG)  enlistees. 
Empirically  stated,  the  Navy  will  need  a  quality  future  force. 

The  Navy  has  developed  a  workload  model  that  predicts  the 
average  recruiter  workload  required  to  meet  present  and  future  recruiting 
goals.  The  model  demonstrates  that,  despite  force  downsizing  and  manpower 
reductions,  the  Navy's  recruiting  workforce  needs  to  remain  stable  at  FT 
1991  levels.  This  is  necessary  to  successfully  cos^ete  in  a  much  tougher 
market  and  to  attract  high  quality  recruits. 

3.  Bonus  Programs 

It  is  vital  that  the  Navy  have  the  necessary  tools  available 
to  adequately  shape  the  force.  The  ability  to  retain  the  best  and  most 
highly  trained  officers  and  petty  officers  is  not  only  key  to  readiness, 
but  is  many  times  cheaper  than  recruiting  and  training  a  new  accession. 

To  ensure  the  right  people  stay,  most  of  whom  have  readily  marketable 
skills  in  the  civilian  economy,  the  Navy  uses  selectively  targeted  bonus 
programs.  These  bonus  programs  have  been  vital  to  the  Navy's  ability  to 
retain  highly  skilled  officers  and  petty  officers,  particularly  in  .ipecial- 
ties  that  are  undermanned.  Even  idiile  downsizing,  these  bonuses  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  retain  targeted  skills  and  adequately  shape  the  force  to  new 
requirements . 

II.  SIGNIFICANT  HIGHLIGHTS 


A.  Active  Component  Military  Manpower 
1 .  General 


The  Navy's  highest  priority  continues  to  be  the  accession  and 
retention  of  manpower  in  the  necessary  quantity  and  quality  to  meet  opera¬ 
tional  requirements.  People  are  as  integral  to  new  weapon  systems  as 
hardware  and  must  not  only  be  recruited,  but  retained.  Therefore,  the  Navy 
continues  to  focus  on  retaining  those  enlisted  and  officer  personnel  ^ose 
mission  critical  skills  contribute  directly  to  readiness  and  whose  talents 
are  in  shortest  supply. 

2.  Programmed  Manpower  Structure.  Programsied  Manning,  and  End 

Strength 


The  Navy's  programmed  manning  in  FT  1992  and  FT  1993  is 
oriented  toward  ensuring  that  personnel  are  available  to  meet  the  manpower 
requirements  established  by  force  structure.  The  active  manpower  shown  in 
Table  IV-1  reflects  the  decreasing  manpower  requirements  in  response  to  the 
reduction  in  force  structure. 
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TAMJt  TV-1  _ 

ACTIVE  MAVY  PBOfiBAtogn  miffom  STWCTOBE.  HIOOaAtllEP  MMnmK.  AMP  np  ggaaCTB 

(HiooMada) 


TOTAL  AC  MUITART 

FT 

1991* 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

DBtESSE  FLAHHING  AND 

1 

AUTH 

X 

PSOGRAmiMG  CATEGORIES 

AUTH 

INV 

ROMT 

AUTH 

Mm 

RQHT 

Mte 

STRATEGIC 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

22.7 

20.2 

22.0 

20.0 

20.0 

17.8 

18.7 

lO 

93 

93 

16.7 

14.4 

15.4 

13.3 

93 

92 

Strategic  Control  and 
Surveillance  Forces 

2.5 

2.1 

2.3 

2.1 

95 

2.2 

2.1 

97 

XACTICAL/NOBIim 

279.9 

279.1 

281.3 

272.8 

97 

270.7 

263.6 

97 

Land  Forces 

5.1 

4.5 

5.1 

5.1 

100 

5.1 

5.1 

100 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

64.3 

66.5 

68.7 

65.6 

95 

64.8 

63.2 

97 

Naval  Forces 

209.4 

206.9 

206.3 

201.0 

97 

199.5 

194.1 

97 

Warships  and  ASW  Forces 

98.8 

99.6 

92.6 

90.0 

97 

88.8 

86.5 

97 

An^hibiotts  Forces 

34.6 

33.7 

35.0 

34.5 

99 

33.8 

33.2 

98 

Naval  Support  Forces 

76.0 

73.6 

78.7 

76.5 

97 

76.8 

74.4 

97 

Nobility  Forces 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

92 

1.3 

1.2 

93 

CtMlUNICATIONS/INTEL 

16.7 

16.0 

16.7 

16.0 

96 

16.1 

15.6 

97 

Intelligence 

9.2 

8.6 

9.3 

9.0 

96 

9.2 

8.9 

97 

Centrally  Managed  Coaa 

7.5 

7.4 

7.4 

7.1 

96 

6.9 

6.7 

97 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

25.3 

25.9 

26.0 

24.5 

94 

26.1 

24.0 

92 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

15.2 

15.1 

15.6 

14.8 

25 

15.3 

14.7 

96 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

25.7 

25.5 

26.4 

25.5 

21 

26.3 

25.4 

96 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

9.4 

8.9 

10.1 

10.0 

99 

10.2 

10.1 

99 

Int'l  Military  Org. 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

98 

1.4 

1.3 

97 

Unified  Coaaands 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

97 

1.3 

1.3 

96 

Federal  Agency  Support 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

100 

1.2 

1.2 

100 

Joint  Staff 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

5.2 

4.9 

5.9 

5.9 

100 

6.0 

6.0 

100 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

6.4 

5.9 

6.5 

6.1 

23 

6.7 

6.4 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  RQs 

5.3 

5.4 

5.4 

5.3 

98 

5.3 

5.2 

98 

97 

Coabat  Coaaands 

2.6 

57? 

2.7 

2.6 

98 

2.7 

2.6 

Support  Coaaands 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

99 

2.6 

2.6 

98 

RESEARCH  AMD  DEVELOPMENT 

7.6 

7.2 

8.0 

7.6 

95 

7.4 

7.1 

96 

97 

Research  and  Developaent 

5.3 

6.0 

5.7 

95 

5.5 

5.3 

Geophysical  Activities 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

94 

1.9 

TT8 

94 

TRAINING  AMD  PETTONMEL 

39.0 

36.2 

38.9 

37.2 

96 

38.1 

36.5 

96 

Personnel  Support 

8.9 

8.7 

8.6 

8.6 

99 

8.5 

8.5 

99 

Individual  Training 

30.0 

27.6 

30,2 

28.6 

96 

29.6 

28.0 

95 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

29.9 

29.9 

27.5 

26.5 

96 

26.8 

25.2 

94 

Support  Installations 

24.9 

23.9 

22.2 

21.4 

96 

21.6 

20.1 

93 

Centralized  Support  Act'y 

5.0 

6.0 

5.2 

5.1 

98 

5.1 

5.1 

99 

TOTAL  PRO^AMHED  MANNING 

483.0 

477.2 

482.1 

464.9 

25 

465.8 

449.1 

2$ 

UNDISTRIBUTED 

-3.4 

-2.9 

INDIVIDUALS 

94.0 

89.8 

89.5 

Transients 

25.8 

23.4 

23.2 

Patlents/Prisoners/Boldees 

3.4 

3.7 

3.7 

Students/Trainees 

60.4 

58.2 

58.2 

Midshipaen/NAVCAD 

4.5 

4.6 

4.5 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

571.3 

551.3 

535.8 

Note:  Details  asy  not  sna  to  totals  doe  to  rounding. 

^Includes  1,032  Selected  Reserve  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for  OFERATIOM  DESERT 
SHIEID/STORU. 
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iThouasodi} 


AC  OETICESS 

FT 

1991* 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

DEFENSE  P1ANRIN6  AND 

1 

% 

FROGRAMUNG  CAIEGCHOES 

AUTH 

RQMT 

AUTH 

MNG 

BflHT 

^VTTTTTH 

MG 

STRATEGIC 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

96 

1.8 

1.7 

95 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 
Strategic  Control  and 

1.8 

1.7 

i:6 

1.6 

97 

1.4 

1.4 

96 

Surveillance  Forces 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

92 

0.4 

0.3 

92 

TACTICAI/MOBIUTT 

23.2 

22.8 

23.1 

23.0 

100 

22.1 

21.9 

99 

Land  Forces 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

100 

0.7 

0.7 

99 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

5.6 

5.5 

5.8 

5.8 

99 

5.5 

5.4 

99 

Naval  Forces 

16.7 

16.4 

16.4 

16.4 

100 

15.7 

15.6 

99 

Warships  and  ASW  Forces 

10.4 

10.6 

10.2 

10.2 

100 

9.7 

9.6 

99 

Anphibious  Forces 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

100 

2.2 

2.2 

Naval  Support  Forces 

4.0 

3.7 

4.0 

99 

3.9 

3.9 

Mobility  Forces 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

92 

0.2 

0.2 

92 

COMMONICATKmS/INTEL 

Intelligence 

1.6 

1.2 

1.4 

1.1 

1.6 

1.2 

1.6 

1.2 

98 

98 

1.6 

1.2 

1.5 

1.2 

99 

99 

Centrally  Managed  Coon 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

99 

0.4 

0.4 

98 

COMBAT  INSTALUTIONS 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

92 

2.0 

1.8 

90 

2.1 

1.8 

2.2 

2.0 

ii 

2.2 

2.0 

93 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

7.8 

6.9 

8.2 

ill 

94 

8.1 

7.7 

94 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

3.0 

2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

99 

3.0 

3.0 

99 

Int'l  Military  Org 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

97 

0.5 

0.5 

95 

Unified  Conaands 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

99 

0.6 

HQ 

100 

Federal  Agency  Support 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

Joint  Staff 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

1.4 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

100 

1.4 

1.4 

100 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

2.6 

2.3 

2.7 

2.6 

95 

2.7 

2.6 

21 

SERVICE  MARACXHENT  HQs 

3.0 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

98 

3.0 

2.9 

97 

CoBbat  CoaMands 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

96 

1.2 

1.2 

95 

Support  CoeMands 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

99 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

99 

1.6 

1.5 

97 

Research  and  Developnent 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

97 

Geophysical  Activities 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

95 

0.4 

0.3 

94 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

6.1 

6.0 

6.6 

6.1 

93 

6.3 

5.9 

93 

Personnel  Support 

0.8 

0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

100 

Individual  Training 

5.3 

5.3 

5.7 

5.2 

92 

5.5 

5.0 

92 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

5.3 

5.7 

4.9 

4.8 

97 

4.7 

4.5 

97 

Support  Installations 

3.4 

3.1 

2.9 

2.7 

96 

2.6 

2.5 

96 

Centralised  Siqiport  Act'y 

1.9 

2.6 

2.1 

2.0 

98 

2.1 

2.0 

98 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  liANNING 

60.7 

58.1 

61.0 

59.1 

21 

59.1 

57.1 

21 

UNDISTRIBUTED 

-0.5 

-0.4 

INDIVIDUALS 

13.0 

10.9 

10.8 

Transients 

3.6 

3.1 

3.0 

Patients/Prisoners/Holdees 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

Stndents/Trainees 

9.3 

7.6 

7.6 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

71.2 

69.4 

67.5 

Note:  Details  nay  not  sub  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

^Includes  328  Selected  Reserve  officers  called  to  active  duty  for  OFERATIM  DESERT 
SHIEID/STORM. 
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TABU  IV-IB 

ACTICT  MAVT  PHOCBAwm  MABPOWBR  STTOCTOBE.  P«Ofia*>»«n  MAWmtO.  AMD  EBP  STBPGIH 

(TheoMiids) 


AC  miSTED 

DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 
PROGRAIflllNG  CATEGORIES 

FT  1991* 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

AUTH 

UV 

RQHT 

AUTH 

X 

MNG 

RQHT 

AUTH 

X 

(orG 

STRATEGIC 

20.4 

20.0 

18.1 

16.8 

93 

14.9 

13.7 

92 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

18.4 

18.3 

16.2 

15.0 

93 

13.0 

11.9 

92 

Strategic  Control  and 

Surveillance  Forces 

2.0 

1.7 

1.9 

1.8 

95 

1.8 

1.8 

98 

TACTICAL/NOBIUTT 

256. 7 

256.3 

258.1 

249.8 

97 

248.6 

241.6 

97 

Land  Forces 

4.4 

3.9 

4.4 

4.4 

100 

4.4 

4.4 

100 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

58.6 

61.0 

62  ' 

59.8 

95 

59.4 

57.7 

97 

Naval  Forces 

192.7 

190.5 

190.0 

184.7 

97 

183.7 

178.5 

97 

Warships  and  ASW  Forces 

88.4 

89.1 

82.5 

79.9 

97 

79.1 

76.9 

97 

Aaphibions  Forces 

32.3 

31.6 

32.8 

32.3 

99 

31.7 

31.0 

98 

Naval  Support  Forces 

72.0 

69.9 

74.7 

72.5 

97 

72.9 

70.5 

97 

Mobility  Forces 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

92 

1.1 

1.0 

93 

CmMUNICATIONS/IMTEL 

15.1 

14.5 

15.1 

14.5 

96 

14.6 

14.0 

97 

Intelligence 

8.0 

7.5 

8.1 

7.8 

96 

8.0 

7.7 

96 

Centrally  Managed  Conm 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

6.7 

96 

6.5 

6.3 

97 

ORfBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

23.3 

23.8 

24.0 

22.6 

94 

24.1 

22.2 

92 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

13.1 

13.3 

13.4 

12.8 

96 

13.1 

12.7 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

17.9 

18.7 

18.2 

17.8 

98 

18.2 

17.8 

98 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

6.3 

6.1 

7.1 

7.0 

99 

7.2 

7,1 

99 

Int'l  Military  Org 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

99 

0.8 

98 

Unified  Connands 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

93 

0,7 

0.7 

92 

Federal  Agency  Support 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

100 

0.9 

0.9 

100 

Joint  Staff 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

3.8 

3.7 

4.5 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

100 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

3.8 

3.6 

3.8 

3.5 

91 

4.0 

3.8 

95 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HQs 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

98 

2.3 

2.2 

98 

Co^Mt  ConsMnds 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

99 

1.4 

1.4 

98 

Si^port  Connands 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

98 

0.9 

0.8 

97 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

6.1 

5.8 

6.4 

6.0 

94 

5.8 

5.6 

96 

Research  and  Developswnt 

4.4 

4.2 

4.8 

4.5 

94 

O 

4.2 

97 

Geophysical  Activities 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

94 

1.5 

1.4 

93 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

32.9 

30.2 

32.2 

31.1 

96 

31.8 

30.6 

96 

Personnel  Support 

8.1 

7.9 

7.8 

99 

7.6 

7.6 

99 

Individual  Training 

24.8 

22.3 

24.4 

23.3 

95 

24.1 

23.0 

95 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

24.5 

24.2 

22.5 

21.7 

96 

22.1 

20.7 

94 

Support  Installations 

21.5 

20.8 

19.4 

18.6 

96 

19.0 

17.6 

93 

Centralized  St^ort  Act'y 

3.1 

3.4 

3.1 

3.1 

98 

3.1 

3.1 

99 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANNING 

422.3 

419.1 

421.2 

405.8 

406.7 

392.0 

96 

UNDISTRIBUTED 

-2.8 

-2.4 

INDIVIDUALS 

81.0 

78.9 

78.8 

Transients 

22.2 

20.2 

20.2 

Pstients/Prisoners/Holdees 

3.3 

3.6 

3.6 

Students/Trainees 

51.1 

50.6 

50.6 

MidshipMn/NAVCAD 

4.5 

4.6 

4.5 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

500.1 

481.9 

468.3 

Note:  Detail*  may  not  ane  to  total*  due  to  rounding. 

^Include*  704  Selected  Reaeive  peraonnel  called  to  active  duty  for  OBERATIffll  USER! 
SHIEID/STORH. 
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B.  Reserve  Component  Military  Manpower 


1.  Naval  Reserve  Manpower 

The  reduced  threat  of  global  war,  longer  warning  tircs,  and 
the  ability  to  rapidly  generate  certain  capabilities  have  allowed  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  Naval  Reserve  end-strength  where  directly  linked  to  Navy's  Force 
Structure  and  Infrastructure  reductions.  Additionally,  reductions  were 
taken  in  those  areas  where  large  niunbers  of  requireaients  supported  a 
global  vice  contingency  war  scenario.  Other  reductions  focused  on  junior 
unskilled  positions  while  maxiiBizing  the  retention  of  spaces  for  the  nore 
skilled  and  veteran  personnel. 

Despite  the  reduction  in  end-strength,  the  Naval  Reserve 
remains  the  principal  source  of  trained  units  and  personnel  to  augment 
active  forces  during  initial  stages  of  mobilization.  The  Naval  Reserve 
is  therefore  manned,  equipped,  and  trained  to  a  high  state  of  readiness. 

To  ensure  effective  training  and  integration  of  forces,  the  Naval  Reserve 
provides  "mutual  support"  to  assist  active  forces  in  performing  their  mis¬ 
sions  while  concurrently  fulfilling  mobilization  training  requirements. 

Naval  Reserve  Manpower  Requirements 
(Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Total  Selected  Reserve 

150.5 

142.6 

125.8 

Unit  Reservists  and 

Trainees 

124.8 

119.5 

104.3 

SAM  1/ 

(0.8) 

(1.1) 

(1.1) 

OSAM  II  2/ 

(0.2) 

(0.3) 

(0.3) 

Full  Time  Support 

23.2 

22.5 

20.9 

TARs 

(21.8) 

(21.3) 

(19.7) 

Canvasser/Recruiters 

(1.2) 

(1.0) 

(1.0) 

Title  10  use  265 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

(0.2) 

IMAs  3/ 

2.5 

0.6 

0.6 

VSea  and  Air  Mariner  Program 
2/Officer  Sea  and  Air  Mariner  Program 
3/Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMAs) 

The  Sea  and  Air  Mariner  program,  inaugurated  in  FY  1984  to 
help  the  Naval  Reserve  meet  its  junior  enlisted  personnel  mobilization 
requirements,  is  drawing  down  to  maximize  the  retention  of  spaces  for  the 
more  highly  trained  and  skilled  veteran  personnel.  An  offshoot  of  this 
program  is  the  Sea  and  Air  Mariner  II  (SAM  II)  program,  a  non-prior  ser¬ 
vice  accession  program  in  support  of  the  Innovative  Naval  Reserve  Concept 
(INRC)  program.  Individuals  entering  the  SAM  II  program  serve  two  years 
on  Initial  Active  Duty  Training,  during  which  they  attend  recruit  training. 
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either  i^prentice  Training  Prograa  or  "A”  school  followed  by  assignaent  to 
an  FFT  1052  class  ship. 

Naval  Reserve  Trained  in  Unit  Strength 
(In  Thousands) 


FT  1991* 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

End  Strength 

150.5 

142.6 

125.8 

-  Training  Pipeline 

4.6 

3.7 

3.5 

-  IHAs 

2.5 

0.6 

0.6 

Operating  Strength 

143.3 

138.3 

121.7 

-  NON  Unit  AGR 

12.3 

11.2 

10.4 

+  Unit  AC  Personnel 

6.8 

4.2 

4.0 

Trained  Unit  Strength 

137.8 

131.3 

115.3 

Wartime  Unit  Structure 

144.9 

135.6 

119.4 

%  Trained  in  Units 

95.1% 

96.8% 

96.6% 

Note:  IHAs  include  Sea  College  personnel,  who  are  reported  as  RCCPDS 

Category  B,  MOD  T.  These  individuals  have  zero  drill  obligation, 
but  are  required  to  perform  Annual  Training  and  are  mobilizable 
assets . 

*Does  not  include  1,032  Selected  Reserve  personnel  called  to  active  duty 
for  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/ STORM. 
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TAM* **  ra.i 

KAVAI  mSBWK  PMGMMgP  MAHPOMB  STOCTMtt.  PBOOKAMMED  MAMUB.  Ag)  E«D  SIBBWIH 

(T>ott«tad«) 


TOTAL  OSHt  MIUTART 

FT  1991* 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

DEFEHSE  PLAmiHC  AMD 

X 

X 

FROGRAMHIMG  CATEGORIES 

AUTH 

INV 

MM6 

MHG 

STRATEGIC 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

0.5 

1.3 

0.7 

0.7 

97 

0.7 

0.3 

TACTICAL/lffiBILITr 

89.2 

81.9 

93.0 

80.5 

87 

86.9 

70.0 

81 

Land  Forces 

Division  Forces 

2.3 

2.2 

2.6 

2.5 

100 

2.6 

2.5 

100 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

8.5 

8.4 

12.0 

6.7 

56 

12.0 

6.7 

56 

Maval  Forces 

76.6 

70.1 

76.1 

69.4 

91 

70.0 

59.2 

84 

Warships  and  ASW 

29.9 

23.9 

29.3 

24.5 

84 

25.3 

19.5 

77 

Anphibious  Forces 

7.7 

7.5 

7.9 

7.6 

96 

7.9 

6.6 

84 

Maval  Support  Forces 

39.0 

38.6 

38.9 

37.3 

96 

36.9 

33.0 

89 

Mobility  Forces 

1.8 

1.3 

2.4 

1.8 

75 

2.4 

1.6 

67 

COMMUNICATIONS/ INTEL 

6.2 

5.8 

6.8 

6.5 

96 

6.8 

6.0 

89 

Centrally  Managed  Cosh 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

99 

1.5 

1.4 

93 

Intelligence 

4.6 

4.3 

5.2 

5.0 

95 

5.2 

4.6 

88 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

8.6 

9.7 

8.9 

8.6 

2Z 

8.9 

8.0 

90 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

0.7 

1.1 

0.8 

0.8 

97 

0.8 

0.5 

61 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

16.8 

17.1 

15.4 

15.4 

100 

13.8 

13.3 

96 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

2.1 

2.1 

2.5 

2.5 

100 

2.5 

2.4 

97 

Int'l  Military  Org 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

0.2 

0.2 

91 

Unified  Connands 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

100 

0.7 

0.6 

92 

Federal  Agency  Support 

0.1 

** 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

94 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

1.3 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

100 

1.5 

1.5 

100 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

7.4 

8.3 

7.8 

7.8 

99 

7.8 

6.9 

88 

Supply  Operations 

3.2 

3.8 

3.6 

3.5 

99 

3.6 

2.9 

82 

Maintenance  Operations 
Logistics  Support 

3.5 

3.9 

3.4 

3.3 

99 

3.4 

3.1 

91 

Operations 

0.7 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

100 

0.9 

0.9 

100 

SERVICE  MANA(ZMENT  BQs 

3.7 

3.9 

3.8 

99 

3.9 

3.6 

93 

Conbat  Counds 

2.7 

2.0 

98 

1.9 

1.8 

90 

Support  Cowands 

1.7 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 

99 

1.8 

1.8 

96 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

100 

1.1 

1.0 

96 

Research  and  Bevel opnent 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

100 

0.6 

93 

Geophysical  Activities 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

100 

TRAINIMG  AMD  KRSCXINEL 

2.7 

3.2 

2.5 

2.7 

97 

2.5 

2.4 

96 

Personnel  Si^port 

2.5 

2.3 

2.2 

2.1 

98 

2.2 

1.7 

78‘ 

Individnal  Training 

0.2 

0.8 

0.4 

0.6 

90 

0.3 

0.7 

43 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

8.3 

7.9 

8.4 

8.3 

98 

8.4 

7.8 

92 

Support  Installations 

n 

6.8 

6.7 

98 

6.8 

6.2 

92 

Centralised  Support  Act's 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

98 

1.6 

1.6 

96 

147.3 

143.9 

151.8 

138.6 

91 

144.1 

122.2 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION 

2.5 

0.6 

0.6 

AUOIENTEES 

INDIVIDUALS 

4.1 

3.4 

3.0 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUD(XT 

150.5 

142.6 

125.8 

Note:  Details  nay  not  sun  to 

totals 

due  to  rounding. 

*Do«*  not  Include  1,034  Selected  Reierve  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for  OFESATIOR 
INSERT  SHIEIO/STORM. 
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USER  OCnCER 

FT  1991* 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

DEEEHSE  PLAMMIHG  AHD 

X 

X 

FROtaUIOnEG  CATEGMOES 

AUTH 

INV 

MHG 

AUTH 

MNG 

smiEGic 

Offensive  Strategic  Force* 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

*3 

TACTICAI/UOBIim 

12.2 

10.4 

13.1 

11.0 

84 

12.5 

10.2 

81 

Land  Force* 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

Division  Force* 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

0.9 

70 

1.3 

0.9 

70 

Naval  Forces 

9.8 

8.4 

10.4 

8.9 

86 

9.8 

8.1 

82 

Varsbip*  and  ASW 

5.7 

4.6 

6.5 

5.1 

79 

mSi 

4.5 

75 

Anpbibiotts  Forces 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

93 

Bii 

0.9 

84 

Haval  Support  Forces 

3.1 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

96 

2.8 

2.7 

95 

Hobility  Forces 

0.6 

0.5 

0.9 

0.7 

80 

0.9 

0.7 

80 

CQUMUHICATIORS/IETEL 

2.0 

1.9 

2.2 

2.1 

95 

2.2 

2.0 

90 

Centrally  Managed  Conn 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

91 

0.1 

0.1 

91 

Intelligence 

1.9 

1.8 

2.1 

2.0 

95 

2.1 

1.9 

90 

COMBAT  IMSTALLATIOMS 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

100 

1.0 

0.9 

94 

FcncE  suppcmr  traimimg 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

87 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

4.5 

5.1 

4.8 

4.7 

99 

4.8 

4.6 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

100 

0.9 

0.8 

94 

Int'l  Military  Org 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

87 

Unified  Connands 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

0.3 

0.3 

91 

Federal  Agency  Siqiport 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

EES 

0.1 

0.1 

94 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

2.2 

2.1 

2.3 

2.2 

99 

2.3 

2.1 

93 

Supply  Operations 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

99 

1.0 

1.0 

89 

Maintenance  Operations 
Logistics  Support 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

99 

0.7 

0.6 

93 

Operations 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

100 

0.5 

0.5 

100 

SERVICE  MARAraUENT  HOs 

2.2 

2.5 

2.3 

2.3 

99 

2.3 

2.2 

95 

Co^at  Cnmsnds 

1.1 

1.4 

1.1 

1.1 

99 

1.1 

1.0 

93 

Si^ort  Connands 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

99 

1.2 

1.2 

97 

RESEARCH  AHD  DEVELOPMENT 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

BH 

0.3 

93 

Research  and  Developnent 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

0.3 

MIIB 

92 

Geophysical  Activities 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

m 

100 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

101 

BH 

62 

Personnel  Support 

0.6 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

97 

0.5 

0.4 

mm 

Individual  Training 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

122 

0.1 

18 

SVFKKI  ACTIVITIES 

2.1 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

97 

2.1 

2.0 

94 

Support  installations 

1.0 

0.8 

1.1 

1.0 

95 

1.0 

1.0 

91 

Centralized  Si^port  Act's 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

99 

1.1 

1.1 

97 

TOTAL  raOGRAHMED  MANNING 

28.4 

27.1 

30.0 

27.6 

92 

29.4 

25.8 

M 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION 

0.1 

0.1 

AncMantEEs 


IHDIVIDUAiS 


0.4 


0.2 


0.1 


EMD  STEEMCTH  IH  THE  BUDGET 


27.5  27.8 


26.0 


Rote:  Detail*  may  not  aua  to  total*  due  to  rounding. 

*Doe*  not  include  328  Selected  Reeerve  officer*  called  to  active  duty  for  OFERATKEI 
DE8EST  SHIEIO/STOm. 

**te**  than  SO 
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QSNR  ENUSTED 

DEFENSE  FLANNING  AND 
FROiatAHHING  CATEGORIES 

FT  1991* 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

AUTH 

INV 

R(»fr 

ADIH 

X 

IfllG 

RQMT 

ADIH 

X 

MNG 

STRATEGIC 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

0.4 

1.1 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

39 

TACTICAI/MOBILIIT 

77.0 

71.5 

79.9 

69.5 

87 

74.4 

59.9 

80 

Land  Forces 

1.9 

1.8 

2.1 

2.1 

100 

2.1 

2.1 

100 

Division  Forces 

1.9 

1.8 

2.1 

2.1 

100 

2.1 

2.1 

100 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

7.2 

7.2 

10.6 

5.8 

54 

10.6 

5.8 

54 

Naval  Forces 

66.8 

61.7 

65.7 

60.5 

92 

60.2 

51.1 

85 

Warships  and  ASW 

24.2 

19.3 

22.8 

19.4 

85 

19.3 

15.0 

78 

Aaphibious  Forces 

6.7 

6.6 

6.9 

6.7 

97 

6.8 

5.8 

84 

Naval  Support  Forces 

35.9 

35.8 

36.0 

34.4 

96 

34.0 

30.3 

89 

Mobility  Forces 

1.1 

0.8 

1.5 

1.1 

73 

1.5 

0.9 

59 

COMMUNICATIONS/INTEL 

4.2 

3.9 

4.6 

4.4 

97 

4.6 

4.0 

88 

Centrally  Managed  Cobb 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

99 

1.4 

1.3 

93 

Intelligence 

2.8 

2.5 

3.1 

3.0 

95 

3.1 

2.7 

86 

7.5 

8.7 

7.9 

7.7 

21 

7.9 

7.1 

20 

FORCE  SUPFtffiT  TRAINING 

0.5 

0.9 

0.5 

0.5 

98 

0.5 

0.3 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

12.2 

12.0 

10.6 

10.6 

100 

9.0 

8.6 

26 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

100 

1.6 

1.6 

98 

Int'l  Military  Org 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

95 

Unified  Conaands 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

92 

OSD/Oefense  Agencies 

1.0 

0.9 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

100 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

5.2 

6.2 

5.6 

5.5 

99 

5.6 

4.8 

86 

Supply  Operations 

2.3 

2.8 

2.5 

2.5 

99 

2.5 

2.0 

79 

Maintenance  Operations 

2.8 

3.1 

2.7 

2.7 

99 

2.7 

2.5 

91 

Logistics  Support 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

Operations 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HQs 

1.5 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

98 

1.6 

1.4 

91 

Coabat  Coasunds 

0.9 

1.3 

1.0 

0.9 

98 

1.0 

0.8 

88 

Support  CoBBsnds 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

99 

0.6 

0.6 

95 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

100 

0.8 

0.7 

97 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

94 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

2.1 

2.6 

1.9 

2.1 

111 

1.9 

2.0 

105 

Personnel  Support 

2.0 

1.9 

1.6 

1.6 

98 

1.6 

1.3 

80 

Individual  Training 

0.3 

0.5 

167 

0.2 

0.7 

350 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

6.2 

5.9 

6.3 

6.2 

99 

6.3 

5.8 

92 

Support  Installations 

5.5 

5.3 

5.7 

5.6 

99 

5.7 

5.3 

92 

Centralized  Support  Act's 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

96 

0.6 

0.5 

95 

TOTAL  PROOiAMMED  MANNING 

118.9 

116.8 

121.9 

111.1 

21 

114.7 

96.5 

84 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION 

2.5 

0.5 

0.5 

AUOIENTEES 

INDIVIDUALS 

3.7 

3.3 

2.9 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

123.0 

114.8 

99.8 

Note:  Details  nay  not  sub  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

'*Does  not  include  704  Selected  Reserve  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION 
DESERT  SHIEID/STCNQl. 
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1.  Initial  Active  Duty  For  Traiaing 

The  individuals  performing  initial  active  duty  for  training 
(lADT)  are  non-prior  service  enlisted  and  officer  personnel  recruited  to 
areas  of  skill  shortages  not  able  to  be  filled  from  veteran  recruiting 
sources. 

The  enlisted  Sea  and  Air  Mariners  (SAMs)  coaplete  recruit 
training  and  Class  "A"  School  or  Apprenticeship  Training  or,  in  the  Reserve 
Allied  Medical  Program  (RAMP)  branch,  a  VOTECH  course  without  direct  com¬ 
pensation  at  a  private  institution  to  acquire  certain  isedical  skills.  In 
FT  1992  and  FT  1993  456  SAMs  will  serve  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  (MRF) 
Innovative  Naval  Reserve  Concepts  (INRC)  program. 

The  Officer  Sea  and  Air  Mariner  (OSAM)  program  provides  initial 
training  at  the  Officer  Candidate  School  or  Officer  Indoctrination  Course, 
followed  by  designator  training  and  related  duty  station  assignments  for 
a  total  lADT  period  of  up  to  24  months.  The  FT  1992  and  FT  1993  OSAMs  will 
be  assigned  to  the  NRF  INRC  program. 


Officers  and  Enlisted  Maifcers  Serving  on  Active  Duty  for  Training 


FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

Category 

Enlisted 

Recniit  and 

Specialized  Training 

(Including  SAM  Trainees) 

1300 

1120 

1129 

Officer 

Flight  Training 
(Includes  OSAM 
acquisition  training) 

10 

0 

0 

Professional 
(Includes  OSAM 
acquisition  training) 

144 

32 

32 

TOTAL 

1454 

1152 

1161 

C.  Civilian  Manpower 
1.  General 

Civilian  manpower  comprises  a  vital  segment  of  the  Navy's 
overall  resources.  Approximately  half  of  the  civilians  work  in  industrial 
activities,  primarily  engaged  in  depot  level  maintenance  and  repair  of 
ships,  planes,  and  associated  equipment.  Many  civiliaxis  employed  at 
operation  and  maintenance  activities,  such  as  ship  repair  facilities  and 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  air  stations  and  bases,  contribute  directly  to 


operational  readiness.  The  balance  of  the  civilians  provide  essential 
support  in  functions  such  as  training;  nedical  care;  and  the  engineering, 
development,  and  acquisition  of  weapons  systems,  all  of  idiich  have  a 
definite,  although  longer  range,  impact  on  readiness. 

The  FT  1992  and  FT  1993  end  strength  estimates  each  represent 
a  decline  from  the  previous  year's  estimate.  Manpower  levels  have  been 
structured  to  assure  responsible  execution  of  tb«»  Department's  programs 
given  reduced  resources  while  coaqtlying  with  congressional  direction  to 
reduce  headquarters  personnel.  Included  in  the  overall  year-to-year  changes 
are  a  nuiid>er  of  adjustments  and  realignments  based  on  planned  efficiencies 
and  program  considerations.  The  estimates  reflect  the  establishment  of 
the  Defense  Business  Operations  Fund,  the  consolidation  of  military  depart¬ 
ment  accounting  and  finance  functions  and  cosmissary  operations  at  the  DoD 
level  commencing  in  FT  1992,  as  well  as  management  iaq>rovements  resulting 
from  the  Defense  Management  Report  recommendations.  [Also  reflected  are 
civilian  reductions  and  realignments  associated  with  activity  adjustments 
approved  through  the  FT  1991  base  closure  process  and  the  closure  of  Naval 
activities  at  Subic  Bay.]  Decreases  in  industrial  operations  reflect 
workload  changes  at  Naval  Shipyards  and  Aviation  Depots. 

The  FT  1993  request  is  for  266,109  civilians  and  is  shown  by 
DPPC  in  Table  IV-3. 

2.  Major  Program  Changes 

The  civilian  end  strength  budget  estimates  for  FT  1992  and 
FT  1993  reflect  an  alignment  of  civilian  maiq>ower  with  workload  require¬ 
ments  and  funding  adjustments  associated  with  force  and  support  structure 
reductions  while  complying  with  congressional  direction.  The  FT  1992  and 
FT  1993  estimates  reflect  a  net  reduction  of  15,900,  and  43,600  respec¬ 
tively  from  the  FT  1991  end  strength  level. 

Major  workforce  reductions  occur  in  the  Naval  Aviation  Depots 
and  Naval  Shipyards  (-9,000  in  FT  1992  and  an  additional  -5,300  in  FT 
1993) .  These  reductions  are  based  on  specific  workload  changes  (t3^e  of 
ship  and  type  of  work  to  be  perforsied),  workload  reductions  through  con¬ 
solidations,  increased  competition,  and  work  force  efficiencies  identified 
by  Defense  Management  Report  Initiatives  which  are  related  to  initiatives 
for  productivity  saving  at  industrial  operations  first  reflected  in  the 
FT  1991  President's  Budget.  Additionally,  civilian  reductions  and  re¬ 
alignments  to  reflect  the  activities  adjustments  approved  through  the 
FT  1991  base  closure  process  and  closure  of  Naval  activities  at  Subic  Bay 
and  Naval  Air  Station  Cubi  Point,  Philippines,  are  reflected  in  the  esti¬ 
mates.  Other  initiatives  identify  savings  from  consolidations  of  supply 
operations,  research  laboratories,  and  aviation  depot  consolidations. 
Decreases  to  Navy  programs  result  from  the  consolidation  of  DoD  commissary 
operatiozis,  DoD  financial  and  accounting  operations  and  DoD  Section  Six 
Schools  (-7,300  in  FT  1992  and  -7,400  in  FT  1993).  Other  initiatives  pro¬ 
duce  dollar  savings  but  increase  the  number  of  civilians  such  as  the  con¬ 
version  of  military  billets  (+3,300  in  FT  1992  and  +4,900  in  FT  1993)  and 
the  consolidation  of  DOD  printing  services  under  the  Navy  (+1,500  in 
FT  1992  and  FT  1993). 
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TABLE  IV-3 

NAVY  CIVILIAN  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER  STRUCTORE.  PROGRAMMED 
MANNING  AND  END  STRENGTH 
(Direct  and  Indirect  Hires  in  Thousands) 


CIVILIANS 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 

PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 

ACTUALS 

AUTHORIZED 

AUTHORIZED 

STRATEGIC 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Surveillance  Forces 

0.2 

0.2 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

9.0 

15.4 

13.0 

Tactical  Air  Force 

0.2 

Naval  Forces 

3.2 

9.9 

6.8 

Warships  and  ASW 

0.7 

1.3 

1.2 

Amphibious  Forces 

0.1 

0.1 

Naval  Support  Forces 

2.4 

8.5 

5.5 

Mobility  Forces 

5.6 

5.3 

6.0 

COMMUNICATIONS/INTEL 

4.3 

5.5 

5.4 

Intelligence 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

Centrally  Managed  Comm 

2.5 

3.6 

3.5 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

20.7 

19.7 

16.6 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

9.3 

9.4 

9.4 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

3.3 

3.3 

3.1 

Unified  Commands 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

153.9 

143.8 

132.0 

Supply  Operations 

20.6 

20.3 

19.6 

Maintenance  Operations 

113.6 

104.4 

94.5 

Logistics  Support  Operations 

19.7 

19.1 

17.9 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HQs 

7.1 

6.8 

6.5 

Combat  Commands 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

Support  Commands 

6.4 

6.1 

5.9 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

38.5 

36.7 

34.5 

Research  and  Development 

37.3 

35.4 

33.2 

Geophysical  Activities 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

5.6 

6.8 

6.8 

Personnel  Support 

2.2 

3.5 

3.5 

Individual  Training 

3.4 

3.3 

3.3 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

52.2 

40.6 

33.1 

Support  Installations 

50.6 

39.0 

31.5 

Centralized  Siqiport  Act'y 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

309.7 

293.7 

266.1 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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3.  Improvenents  and  Efficiencies 

The  Navy  estimate  of  civilian  manpower  requirements  reflects 
a  continuing  comnitment  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  civilian  work 
force.  The  majority  of  efforts  in  this  area  are  concentrated  in  the 
isqalementation  of  the  reccMsmendations  of  the  Defense  Uanageaient  Report. 

The  purpose  is  to  streamline  aianagement,  especially  in  the  acquisition 
process,  and  to  reduce  costs  without  affecting  military  capability  or 
reducing  the  quality  of  management  support. 

The  FY  1991  President's  Budget  incorporated  significant 
manpower  savings  based  on  Phase  I  of  the  Defense  Management  Report  Initia¬ 
tives  which  identified  savings  based  on  the  transfer  of  NAVFROs  and  produc¬ 
tivity  savings  at  industrial  funded  activities.  The  current  FY  1992/1993 
budget  reflects  further  savings  based  on  Navy  initiatives  idiich  identified 
additional  savings  related  to  consolidation  of  aviation  depot  maintenance 
operations  and  associated  reduction  in  workload,  research  laboratory  con¬ 
solidation,  ADP  services  consolidation  and  supply  depot  and  inventory  con¬ 
trol  point  consolidations. 

Reductions  are  also  associated  with  new  initiatives  within  the 
Navy  including  the  consolidation  of  Pay/Personnel  Administrative  Support 
Offices,  elimination  and  consolidation  of  NROTC  units,  and  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  headquarters  personnel  organizations. 

III.  NAVY  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER  BY  DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND  PROGRAMMING 
CATEGORIES 


This  section  summarizes  changes  in  the  Navy's  manpower  totals  in  terms 
of  force  and  program  changes  resulting  in  year-to-year  adjustments  in 
overall  requirements. 

A.  Strategic 

1.  Offensive  Strategic  Forces  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Military 

Active 

20.0 

16.6 

13.3 

Reserve 

1.3 

0.7 

0.3 

Civilian 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

In  FY  1992  active  military  manpower  decreases  overall  by  -3409, 
which  includes  -2500  to  Support  Ships  and  -806  to  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile 
Systems.  In  FY  1993  active  military  manpower  decreases  overall  by  -3283 
which  includes  -1613  to  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Systems,  -1891  to  Svqiport 
Ships,  offset  by  +265  to  the  Trident  Program. 

Reserve  manpower  decreases  reflect  the  decommissioning  or 
transfer  schedule  of  FBM  submarine  tenders. 


There  are  no  significant  changes  in  civilian  manpower. 


2.  Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces  Manpower  (in 
thousands) 


Military 

FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

Active 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

Civilian 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

In  FT  1992  active  military  manpower  increases  by  -^68  due  to 
a  Relocatable  Over-the-Horizon  Radar  (ROTHR).  In  FT  1993  there  are  no 
significant  changes. 

There  are  no  major  increases  or  decreases  in  civilian  end 
strength  in  FT  1992  and  FT  1993. 


B.  Tactical  and  Mobility 

1.  Land  Forces  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

Active 

4.5 

5.1 

5.1 

Reserve 

2.2 

2.5 

2.5 

In  FT  1992  active  military  manpower  increases  by  +572,  which 
includes  +279  for  Divisions  Marine  and  +322  for  Force  Support  Group.  There 
are  no  significant  changes  in  FT  1993. 


2.  Tactical  Air  Forces  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

Military 

Active 

Reserve 

66.5 

8.4 

65.6 

6.7 

63.2 

6.7 

Civilian 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

In  FT  1992  active  military  manpower  decreases  by  -896  which 
includes  -1549  in  Multi-Purpose  Aircraft  Carriers,  -193  in  A-7  squadrons 
+564  in  F-14  squadrons  and  +227  in  Shore-based  Electronic  Warfare  squad¬ 
rons.  In  FT  1993  active  military  manpower  decreases  by  -2426  based  on 

-1692  to  Multi-Purpose  Aircraft  Carriers,  -182  to  A-6  Squadrons,  -165  to 
F/A-18  Squadrons  and  -473  to  F-14  Squadrons. 


The  reserve  manpower  decrease  in  FT  1992  results  frraa  the 
deletion  of  the  squadron  augmentation  unit  program  and  the  deletion  of 
funding  for  junior  unskilled  positions  in  aircraft  carrier  augmentation 
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units,  coimensurate  with  the  ability  to  generate  this  capability  fron 
other  soiirces  at  mobilization. 

3.  Naval  Forces  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Active 

206.9 

201.0 

194.1 

Reserve 

70.1 

69.4 

59.2 

Civilian 

3.2 

9.9 

6.8 

In  FY  1992  Warships  and  Anti-Subnuirine  Warfare  (ASW)  Forces 
active  military  manpower  decreases  by  -9623  including  -2000  to  battleships, 
-282  to  missile  frigates  -114  to  SH-3/SH-60F  Squadrons,  -508  to  S-3  squadrons, 
-228  to  Mine  Countermeasures  (MCM)  Forces,  -247  to  Operations  Headquarters, 
-108  to  Missile  Destroyers,  -7255  to  Non-Mssile  Frigates,  and  -694  to  ASW 
Patrol  Squadrons;  increments  include  +1216  to  Cruisers,  +2Zk  to  submarines, 
and  +119  for  Non-Missile  Destroyers.  In  FST  1993  Warships  and  ASW  Forces 
manpower  decreases  by  -3519  including  -2293  to  Non-Missile  Frigates,  -798 
to  Missile  Destroyers,  -502  to  LAMPS,  -609  to  ASW  Patrol  Squadrons  and  -163 
to  SH-3/SH-60F  Squadrons;  increments  include  +671  to  Cruisers  and  +134  to 
MCM  Forces. 


The  reserve  manpower  increase  in  FY  1992  is  primarily  the 
result  of  filling  out  aviation  and  ship  augmentation  programs  that  were 
undermanned  in  FY  1991.  The  reserve  Warships  and  ASW  Forces  manpower 
decrease  in  FY  1993  results  from  various  force  structure  changes,  including 
the  deletion  of  one  Reserve  Light  Airborne  Multi-Purpose  System  (LAMPS) 
squadron,  the  Craft  of  Opportunity  (COOP)  program,  active  ship  decoimais- 
sionings,  four  reserve  ASW  maritime  program  squadrons,  and  the  phased 
reduction  junior  unskilled  positions. 

In  FY  1992  Amphibious  Forces  active  manpower  increases  by 
+787  including  +814  to  Aaiphibious  Assault  Ships,  -115  to  Amphibious  Tac¬ 
tical  Support  Units  and  +115  in  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal.  In  FY  1993 
Amphibious  Forces  manpower  decreases  by  -1379  including  -1409  to 
Amphibious  Assault  Ships. 

The  Amphibious  Forces  reserve  manpower  decrease  in  FY  1993 
reflects  an  overall  reduction  in  augmentation  requirements  primarily 
associated  with  the  phaseout  of  junior  unskilled  positions. 

In  FY  1992  Naval  Support  Forces  active  manpower  increases 
+2938  with  increments  of  +2962  in  Support  Forces,  +112  in  Fleet  Logistic 
Support  and  +1106  in  Underway  Replenishment  Ships.  Decrements  include 
-529  in  Aircraft  Intermediate  Maintenance  Depots,  -278  in  Minor  Fleet 
Support  Ships,  and  -281  in  Shore  Intermediate  Maintenance  Activities 
(SIMA).  In  FY  1993  active  manpower  decreases  -2065  including  -1686  in 
Underway  Replenishment  Ships,  -110  in  Minor  Fleet  Support  Ships,  -103  in 
Deep  Submergence  Systems,  and  -313  in  SIMA,  offset  by  +182  in  Support 
Forces  and  +126  in  Direct  Support  Squadrons/aircraft. 
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The  Naval  Support  Forces  reserve  FY  1992  saapower  decrease 
was  brought  about  by  strength  reductions  in  the  following  areas:  deletion 
of  one  Reserve  Mobile  Construction  Battalion,  reduction  of  junior  unskilled 
positions,  and  active  ship  decoanissionings .  The  FT  1993  reduction  was 
caused  by  the  elimination  of  an  additional  Construction  Battalion,  active 
ship  decomnissionings,  and  an  overall  reduction  in  augmentation  for  active 
components  requirements. 

The  civilian  manpower  increase  in  the  Naval  Forces  sub-category 
beginning  in  FT  1992  is  due  to  the  realignment  of  the  Ship  Repair  Facili¬ 
ties  from  reimbursable  end  strength  in  the  Support  Installations  sub¬ 
category  to  directly  funded  end  strength  under  Naval  Support  Forces  to 
better  reflect  the  mission  support.  Decreases  in  FT  1993  reflect  general 
reductions  in  ship  maintenance  inclosure  of  the  repair  facilities  at  Subic 
Bay. 


4.  Mobility  Forces  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

Active 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2 

Reserve 

1.3 

1.8 

1.6 

Civilian 

5.6 

5.3 

6.0 

In  FT  1992  active  manpower  decreases  by  -101  which  includes 
-525  in  Cargo,  -277  in  Military  Sealift  Command  Area  Headquarters  and 
'(‘849  in  Transportation.  In  FT  1993  Mobility  Forces  manpower  increases  by 
-(-212  which  reflects  -(■212  in  Transportation. 

The  reserve  increase  in  FT  1992  reflects  a  coiid>ination  of 
undermanning  and  personnel  recalled  for  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM  retained 
in  an  active  status  at  the  end  of  1991  in  the  Military  Sealift  program. 

Civilian  manpower  reductions  in  FT  1992  are  due  to  the  NEPTUNE 
being  no  longer  manned  and  the  T-AO  106,  143,  145,  146,  147,  and  148  going 
offline.  The  increase  in  civilian  end  strength  in  FT  1993  reflects  civil¬ 
ian  manning  of  T-AGS  45;  T-AGOS  22;  T-AO  192,  199,  and  202;  and  T-AFS  1, 

2,  and  3.  These  increases  are  partially  offset  by  the  MARSHFIELD  and 
AWACIOUS  going  offline. 


C.  Communications/Intelligence 

1.  Intelligence  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

Military 

Active 

8.6 

9.0 

8.9 

Reserve 

4.3 

5.0 

4.6 

Civilian 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 
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In  FT  1992  active  manpower  increases  by  +359  which  includes 
+227  in  Cr3rptologic  activities,  *115  in  Ocean  Surveillance  Infonaation, 
and  +101  in  Atlantic  Conanand  GDIP  Activities.  In  FT  1993  there  are  no 
major  changes. 

The  increase  in  FT  1992  reserve  manpower  reflects  undermanning 
in  FT  1991.  The  FT  1993  decrease  reflects  phased  reductions. 

The  FT  1992  civilian  end  strength  increase  is  primarily  for 
various  GDIP  programs. 


2.  Centrally  Managed  Comawni cations  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

Active 

7.4 

7.1 

6.7 

Reserve 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

Civilian 

2.5 

3.6 

3.5 

In  FT  1992  active  manpower  decreases  *297  primarily  due  to 
*328  in  Navy  Communications.  In  FT  1993  active  mai^ower  decreases  *372 
primarily  due  to  *302  in  Navy  Conmninications . 

The  reserve  experienced  no  significant  change. 

Increases  in  civilian  end  strength  in  FT  1992  are  due  to 
conversion  of  military  communication  specialist  billets  to  civilian  billets 
and  a  realignaient  from  reimbursable  end  strength  under  the  Central  Logis* 
tics  Support  sub*category  to  direct  funding  under  Communications  to  better 
reflect  the  mission  supported. 


D.  Combat  Installations  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

Active 

25.9 

24.5 

24.0 

Reserve 

9.7 

8.6 

8.0 

Civilian 

20.7 

19.7 

16.6 

In  FT  1992  active  manpower  decreases  *1448  including  *1453  in 
Base  Operations,  +170  in  Maintenance  and  Repair  Real  Property,  and  *286 
in  Real  Property  Maintenance.  In  FT  1993  active  manpower  decreases  *466 
including  -400  in  Base  Operations. 

The  FT  1992  reserve  decrease  was  caused  by  overmanning  of  various 
programs  in  FT  1991  and  the  reduction  of  Full-time  Support  at  various  Re¬ 
serve  aviation  Base  Operations  activities.  The  FT  1993  Reserve  strength 
decrease  reflects  a  reduction  of  the  Reserve  infrastructure. 
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The  F7  1992  civilian  end  strength  decrease  is  due  prioarily  to 
the  transfer  of  child  care  and  faaiily  services  positions  fron  Base  (^er~ 
ating  Support  to  the  Personnel  Support  category.  The  FY  1993  decrease  is 
related  to  the  operations  phase-down  of  Naval  Air  Station  South  Weymouth 
and  Naval  Air  Facility  Detroit  and  the  transfer  of  fleet  accounting 
functions  to  OSD. 

E.  Force  Support  Training  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Active 

15.1 

14.8 

14.7 

Reserve 

1.1 

0.8 

0.5 

Civilian 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

In  FY  1992  active  manpower  decreases  -334  primarily  due  to  +12  in 
Readiness  Squadrons  and  -405  in  Fleet  Support  Training.  In  FY  1993  active 
manpower  decreases  -121  primarily  due  to  -183  in  Readiness  Squadrons. 

The  reserve  decrease  reflects  the  overall  reduction  of  the 
Selected  Reserve. 

Civilian  manpower  reflects  no  significant  change. 

F.  Medical  Support  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Active 

25.5 

25.5 

25.4 

Reserve 

17.1 

15.4 

13.3 

Civilian 

9.3 

9.4 

9.4 

In  1992  active  manpower  increases  +22  including  -109  in  Dental 
Care  activities.  There  are  no  major  changes  in  FY  1993. 

The  reserve  manpower  decrease  in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  reflects 
overmanning  of  medical  officer  positions  in  FY  1991  followed  by  a  phased 
reduction  to  meet  reduced  requirements. 

The  civilian  manpower  increase  in  FY  1992  reflects  the  transfer  of 
drug  testing  laboratories  to  OSD,  offset  by  such  DHR  initiatives  as 
third  party  collections,  physician  assistants,  and  health  care  finders. 
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G.  Joint  Activities 


1.  International  Militairy  Organizations  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


FY  1991  FY  1992  FY  1993 


Military 


Active 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

Reserve 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

There  are  no  major  manpower  changes 

in  FY  1992 

or  FY  1993. 

2. 

Unified  Commands  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  1991  FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Military 

Active 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Reserve 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

Civilian 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

There  are  no  major  manpower  changes 

in  FY  1992 

or  FY  1993. 

3. 

Federal  Agency  Support  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  1991  FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Military 

Active 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

Reserve 

* 

0.1 

0.1 

There  are  no  major  manpower  changes 

in  FY  1992 

or  FY  1993. 

4. 

Joint  Staff  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Military 

Active 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

There  are  no  major  manpower  changes 

in  FY  1992 

or  FY  1993. 

5- 

OSD/Defense  Agencies  and  Activities  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Military 

Active 

4.9 

5.9 

6.0 

Reserve 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

Civilian 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

*Less  than  50 
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In  FT  1992  active  manpower  increases  -flODO  with  -<-808  in  Service 
Support  to  Defense  Conmissary  Agency  and  -<-128  in  Service  Support  to  Special 
Operations  Cosuand.  In  FY  1993  active  manpower  increases  -<-117  which 
includes  -<-136  for  Service  Support  to  Special  Operations  Coimsand. 

There  are  no  major  reserve  or  civilian  manpower  changes  in 
this  category. 


H.  Central  Logistics  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Active 

5.9 

6.1 

6.4 

Reserve 

8.3 

7.8 

6.9 

Civilian 

153.9 

143.8 

132.0 

In  FY  1992  Supply  Operations  active  manpower  increases  -<-560 
including  -<-289  in  Distribution  Depots  and  -<-221  in  Supply  Management.  In 
FY  1993  manpower  increases  by  -<-266  «diich  includes  -<-344  in  Dis’'::ribution 
Depots . 

In  FY  1992  Maintenance  Operations  active  stanpower  decreases  -477 
which  includes  -<-1773  for  Depot  Maintenance,  -255  in  Naval  Avionics  facil¬ 
ities,  -667  in  ship  maintenance,  and  -196  in  Naval  Ordnance.  In  FY  1993 
manpower  decreases  by  -101  which  includes  -<-173  in  Maintenance  Support 
and  -208  in  Depot  Maintenance. 

There  are  no  major  changes  in  active  Logistics  Support  Operations 
manpower  in  FY  1992.  In  FY  1993  active  manpower  increases  -<-204  primarily 
due  to  -<-209  in  Logistics  Support  Activities. 

The  decrease  in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  reserve  end  strength  is  the 
result  of  reduced  requirements  in  Maintenance  Operations  and  Navy  Supply 
activities . 

Increases  in  civilian  end  strength  in  Supply  Operations  are  due  to 
the  transfer  of  the  Naval  Supply  Depots  frMD  PACFLT  to  the  Naval  Supply 
Systems  Conmiand.  The  decreases  in  civilian  end  strength  in  FY  1992  and 
FY  1993  reflect  savings  in  the  acquisition  work  force  identified  in  DHR 
initiatives  and  reduced  workload  as  a  result  of  force  structure  reductions. 

The  decreases  in  civilian  personnel  in  Maintenance  Operations  in 
FY  1992  and  FY  1993  are  predominantly  in  the  Naval  Shipyards  (-6,500  in 
FY  1992  and  -4,500  in  FY  1993),  which  reflect  requirements  based  on  ship¬ 
yard  workload  phasing.  Other  decreases  are  related  to  savings  resulting 
from  DMR  initiatives  including  the  consolidation  of  aviation  depot 
maintenance. 


An  increase  in  civilian  end  strength  in  Logistics  Support  Opera¬ 
tions  (-<-1,500)  occurs  in  FY  1992  because  of  the  consolidation  of  DoD  print¬ 
ing  services  under  Navy.  This  increase  is  offset  by  the  reductions  related 
to  the  decreased  level  of  support  required  for  design  services  and  contract 
administration  for  facility  support  that  began  in  FY  1991. 


I.  Service  Manageaient  Headquarters 

1.  Combat  Conaands  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  1991 

FT  1992 

Active 

2.6 

2.6 

Reserve 

2.7 

2.0 

Civilian 

0.7 

0.7 

ry  1993 


2.6 

1.8 


0.6 


There  are  no  major  changes  to  active  or  civilian  manpower 
in  FY  1992  and  FT  1993.  The  Reserve  manpower  decrease  is  the  result 
of  overmanning  in  FT  1991  and  reduced  requirements. 


2.  Support  Commands  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

Active 

2.8 

2.7 

2.6 

Reserve 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 

Civilian 

6.4 

6.1 

5.9 

In  FT  1992  Support  Conmands  manpower  decreases  by  -191,  which 
includes  -125  in  Management  Headquarters  (Departmental).  There  are  no 
major  changes  in  FT  1993. 

Decreases  in  civilian  manpower  beginning  in  FT  1992  result 
from  efficiency  savings  and  downsizing  of  support  functions  related  to 
reduced  force  structure. 

J.  Research  and  Development/Geophysical  Activities 

1.  Research  and  Development  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


FT  1991  FT  1992  FT  1993 


Military 

Active 

5.3 

5.7 

5.3 

Reserve 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

Civilian 

37.3 

35.4 

33.2 

RSD  Labs , 

In  FT  1992  active  manpower  increases  by  -i'429  due 
offset  by  -••2285  in  Facilities/Installation  Support 

to  -3061  in 
and  -t-llAl 

in  R&D  Activities.  In  FT  1993  active  manpower  decreases  -351  idiich 
includes  -214  in  R&D  Activities. 


Reserve  manpower  experienced  no  significant  change. 


Civilian  manpower  decreases  in  FY  1992  and  FT  1993  are  a  result 
of  savings  achieved  through  research  laboratory  consolidations  and  reduced 
end  strength  requirements  to  support  funded  prograsis. 

2.  Geophysical  Activities  Hanpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

Active 

2.0 

1.9 

1.8 

Reserve 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Civilian 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

In  FT  1992  active  manpower  has  no  major  changes.  In  FT  1993 
active  manpower  decreases  -133  due  to  -120  in  Mapping  and  Charting. 

There  are  no  significant  changes  in  reserve  and  civilian  for 
FT  1992  or  FT  1993. 


K.  Training  and  Personnel 

1.  Personnel  Support  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

Active 

8.7 

8.6 

8.5 

Reserve 

2.3 

2.1 

1.7 

Civilian 

2.2 

3.5 

3.5 

In  FT  1992  active  manpower  decreases  -25  due  to  -263  in 
Recruiting  Activities  and  *1-247  in  Family  Service  Centers.  In  FT  1993 
active  manpower  decreases  -160  including  -128  in  Recruiting  Activities. 

Reserve  manpower  was  reduced  commensurate  with  the  overall 

reduction. 


The  civilian  manpower  requirement  is  affected  by  several 
factors.  Decreases  in  FT  1992  relate  to  the  transfer  of  Section  Six 
Schools  out  of  the  Navy.  There  are  increases  in  the  number  of  child  care 
providers  and  in  the  Family  Advocacy  Program,  the  major  increase  in  this 
sub-category  is  caused  by  the  transfer  of  existing  child  care  and  family 
services  positions  out  of  Base  Operating  Support  in  several  of  the  DPPCs 
into  Personnel  Support  begiiming  in  FT  1992. 
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FY  1993 


2. 

Individual  Training  Manpower 

(in  thousands) 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Military 

Active 

27.6 

28.6 

28.0 

Reserve 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 

Civilian 

3.4 

3.3 

3.3 

In  FY  1992  active  manpower  increases  +981  including  -122  in 
Service  Academies,  -122  ROTC,  +1545  in  Other  Flight  Training,  +212  Under¬ 
graduate  Pilot  Training,  -328  in  Education  and  Training  Healthcare  and 
-159  in  Recniit  Training  Units.  In  FY  1993  active  manpower  decreases  -554 
due  to  -398  in  General  Skill  Training  and  -114  in  Recruit  Training  Units. 

There  are  no  significant  changes  in  Reserve  or  Civilian 

manpower. 


L.  Support  Activities 

1.  Support  Installations  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Active 

23.9 

21.4 

21.0 

Reserve 

6.1 

6.7 

6.2 

Civilian 

50.6 

39.0 

31.5 

In  FY  1992  active  manpower  decreases  -2539  including  +639 
in  Minor  Construction,  -1324  in  Real  Property  Maintenance,  -63  in  Base 
Operations,  +109  in  Base  Support,  -263  in  Information  Automation,  -223  in 
Navy  Exchanges,  and  -813  in  Commissary /Retail  Sales.  In  FY  1993  manpower 
decreases  -1216  including  -1133  in  Base  Operations. 

The  reserve  increase  in  FY  1992  is  caused  by  the  undermanning 
in  FY  1991  of  Full-time  Support  and  drilling  end  strength  in  Base  Operations 
Units.  Reserve  manpower  was  reduced  in  FY  1993  commensurate  with  the 
overall  reduction. 

Civilian  decreases  beginning  in  FY  1991  are  the  result  of 
reductions  in  ship  maintenance  support  and  the  decreased  workload  at  the 
Navy  Public  Works  Centers  due  to  reduced  customer  funding.  This  is  some¬ 
what  offset  by  the  establishment  of  PWC  Washington,  D.C.  and  PWC  Jackson¬ 
ville  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  several  other  PWC's  in  FY  1993  which 
transfers  end  strength  from  Base  Operating  Support  in  several  DPPCs.  De¬ 
creases  in  FY  1992  are  the  result  of  the  transfer  of  commissary  operations 
to  OSD  (-2,200).  The  oiajor  decreases  are  the  result  of  the  realignsient 
of  the  Ship  Repair  Facilities  from  reimbursable  end  strength  in  this  sub¬ 
category  to  direct  funded  end  strength  in  the  Naval  Forces  sub-category, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  Naval  Supply  Depots  to  Supply  Operations 
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sub-category  beginning  in  F7  1992.  Ztecreases  in  FY  1993  result  fron  the 
closure  of  Subic  Bay  and  the  transfer  of  support  activities  accounting 
functions  to  OSD. 


2.  Centralized  Support  Activities  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

Active 

Reserve 


FY  1991  FY  1992  FY  1993 


6.0  5.1  5.1 

1.8  1.6  1.6 


Civilian 


1.6  1.6  1.6 


In  FY  1992  active  manpower  decreases  by  -906  including  -*‘120 
in  Coid>at  Development,  -571  in  DBOF  Supply  (derations,  -385  in  Personnel 
Administration,  +174  in  Information  Services  (Regional),  and  -252  in 
Service-wide  Support.  There  are  no  significant  changes  in  FY  1993. 


Reserve  and  civilian  manpower  was  reduced  in  FY  1992  to  reflect 
a  downward  revision  of  requirements. 


M.  Individuals 


1.  Transients  (in  thousands) 


FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Military 

Active 

25.8 

23.4 

23.2 

Reserve 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

2. 

Patients , 

Prisoners,  and  Holdees 

(in  thousands) 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Military 

Active 

3.4 

3.7 

3.7 

Reserve 

* 

* 

* 

^Less  than  50 

3. 

Trainees 

and  Students  (in  thousands) 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Military 

Active 

60.4 

58.2 

58.2 

Reserve 

3.8 

1.7 

1.6 
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In  FY  1992  active  manpower  decreases  -2161,  which  includes 
'('lOS?  in  Readiness  Squadrons,  -t-153  in  Service  Acadeisies  **-101  Officer 
Candidate/Training,  -262  Other  College  Commissioning  Programs,  -390  Crypto 
Related  Skill  Training,  -206  Undergraduate  Navigator/NFO  Training,  -i-151 
Other  Flight  Training,  -729  Other  Professional  Education,  and  -1117  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Training  (Health  Care).  There  are  no  significant  changes  in 
FY  1993. 


4.  Cadets /Midshipmen  (in  thousands) 


FY  1991  FY  1992  FY  1993 

Military 

Active  4.5  4.6  4.5 

In  FY  1992  there  were  no  major  changes.  In  FY  1993,  there 
is  a  decrease  of  -100  in  Midshipmen. 

N.  Undistributed  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  1991  FY  1992 

Military 

Active  -  -3.4 

Reserve  -  * 

*Less  than  50 


FY  1993 

-2.8 
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CHAPTER  V 

MARINE  CORPS  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.  General 

This  chapter  describes  Total  Force  Marine  Corps  requirements  for 
Active  military,  Reserve  military,  and  Civilian  manpower;  presents  the 
manpower  levels  requested  for  FT  1993;  depicts  manpower  trends;  discusses 
initiatives;  and  explains  year-to-year  changes. 

Currently,  the  overriding  manpower  issue  is  to  meet  enduring 
missions  with  reduced  end  strength.  Compared  to  FT  1991  end  strength, 
the  Active  manpower  request  is  reduced  by  12. IK  to  181. 9K,  the  Reserve 
request  by  6K  to  38. 9K,  and  the  Civilian  request  by  2. IK  to  17. IK.  At 
the  same  time,  the  National  Military  Strategy  calls  for  flexible,  crisis 
response  forces  that  can  quickly  react  to  regional  tensions  and  instabili¬ 
ties.  The  challenge  for  manpower  planners  is  to  "build-down"  the  Marine 
Corps  while  meeting  this  continuing  requirement  for  a  maritime,  expedi¬ 
tionary,  force-in-readiness. 

The  Marine  Force  Structure  Planning  Group  recently  convened  to 
address  this  issue  for  both  Active  and  Reserve  forces.  They  were  tasked 
with  a  bottom-up  approach  to  restructuring  the  Marine  Corps  based  upon  the 
military  capabilities  our  Nation  requires.  No  sweeping  changes  resulted 
from  this  study.  Both  components,  however,  will  be  modified  to  maximize 
warfighting  capabilities  within  a  constrained  end  strength.  The  revised 
force  structure  is  centered  around  combined  arms  units  called  Marine  Air- 
Ground  Tasks  Forces  (MAGTFs).  These  MAGTFs  are  organized  to  meet  crises 
across  the  spectrum  of  conflict — from  humanitarian  assistance  operations 
in  Bangladesh  and  Haiti  to  Marine  Expeditionary  Force  (MEF)  operations 
such  as  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM.  Enhanced  readiness,  training  and 
education,  and  joint  operation  capabilities  are  also  among  the  highest 
priorities  during  this  reorganization. 

B.  Wartime  Manpower  Requirements 

Wartime  manpower  requirements  are  based  on  the  total  Marine  Corps 
world-wide  force  structure  and  the  number  of  additional  personnel  needed 
to  replace  estimated  combat  casualties.  New  plaiming  scenarios  together 
with  Defense  Planning  Guidance  for  Fiscal  Tears  1994-1999  will  be  used 
to  form  the  basis  for  a  new  Wartime  Manpower  Mobilization  Planning  System 
(WARMAPS)  data  base,  which  will  be  used  to  produce  new  estimates  of  the 
Marine  Corps  wartime  manpower  requirements. 

C.  Marine  Corps  Military  Strength  Request  and  Civilian  Employment  Plan 


The  Marine  Corps  selectively  mans  its  authorized  force  structure  to 
maximize  combat  capability,  placing  top  priority  on  manning  combat  forces. 
Except  in  time  of  emergency  e.g.,  during  wartime,  the  active  forces  are 
manned  at  less  than  100  percent  of  requirements  and  are  scheduled  to  be 
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augmented  by  reassigning  Active  Coaq>onent  or  pretrained  manpower  (Marine 
Corps  Selected  Reserve,  Individual  Ready  Reserve,  and  Retirees).  Fiscal 
constraints  preclude  full  wartime  manning  of  all  units  during  peacetime. 


The  Marine  Corps  Active  Component,  Reserve  Component,  and 
civilian  manpower  for  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  is  as  follows: 


Marine  Corps  Manpower  Requirement 
(Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  92 

FY  93 

Active  Military 

188.0 

181.9 

Marine  Corps  Selected  Reserve 

42.4 

38.9 

Civilian  Manpower 

17.9 

17.1 

The  difference  between  peacetime  manpower  requirements  and  wartime 
demand  for  manpower  is  the  requirement  to  man  vacant  FMF  billets,  augment 
supporting  establishment  (non-FMF)  structure,  and  provide  for  casualty 
replacements.  To  meet  the  demand  for  wartime  manpower,  the  Marine  Corps 
will  use  all  available  assets:  Active  Component  personnel.  Marine  Corps 
Selected  Reserve,  Individual  Ready  Reserve,  Standby  Reserve,  Retirees,  and 
non-prior  service  accessions. 

D.  Major  Force  Structure  Changes 

1.  Active  Component  Structure  Changes 

Key  changes  to  active  force  structure  have  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  study  and  review.  These  assessments  carefully  weighed  current 
changes  in  the  international  security  arena  and  fiscal  constraints. 

Preserve  the  operational  capabilities  of  Fleet  Marine  Forces  was  the 
highest  priority.  All  prograomed  changes  used  the  Total  Force  Policy 
guide  to  ensuring  the  most  effective  mix  of  Active,  Reserve,  and  Civilian 
capabilities.  Planned  structure  changes  in  the  Active  and  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponent  also  incorporated  the  considerable  amount  of  information  on 
weapon/equipment  systems  performance  gleaned  from  "lessons  learned"  in 
OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/ STORM. 

a.  Command  Element.  Adjustments  in  the  Command  Element  are 
aimed  at  an  increase  in  command  and  control  through  enhanced  communication 
assets  while  reducing  the  overhead  of  headquarters  units  during  peacetime. 
The  new  Surveillance,  Reconnaissance  and  Intelligence  Groups  (SRIG)  have 
all  been  activated.  These  units  now  provide  the  commander  with  a  oieans  for 
rapid  collection  and  processing  of  information,  designed  for  both  joint 
and  combined  operations. 

b.  Ground  Combat  Element.  The  Ground  Combat  Element  will 
reorganize  and  strive  for  maximum  firepower  within  the  smallest  achievable 
amphibious  footprint.  Tank  battalions  will  modernize  to  MlAls  while  reor¬ 
ganizing  into  smaller  platoons .  The  TO^^  companies  of  the  tank  battalion 
will  reassign  TOW  sections  to  infantry  battalions.  A  tank  battalion  will 
be  deactivated.  Artillery  will  reorganize  into  more  streamlined  regimental 
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headquarters  and  more  versatile  firing  batteries.  One  artillery  battalion 
will  be  deactivated.  Reconnaissance  battalions  will  be  mounted  in  Light 
Armored  Vehicles  (LAVs)  to  enhance  their  mobility.  An  armoured  assault 
battalion  will  also  be  deactivated. 

c.  Aviation  Combat  Element.  The  modernization  of  the 
Aviation  Combat  Element  (ACE)  continues  with  the  transition  of  the  A-6E 
squadrons  to  F/A-18D  squadrons.  F/A-18As  will  be  replaced  with  F/A-18Cs. 
The  planned  acquisition  of  more  AH-lWs  continues  the  replacement  of  older 
models  and  will  also  replace  25  percent  of  the  UH-1  fleet.  Two  F/A-18 
squadrons,  an  AV-8B  squadron,  and  an  OV-10  squadron  will  be  deactivated 
in  FY  1992.  In  FY  1993,  an  EA-6B  squadron  will  transition  from  reserve 
to  active  and  an  additional  OV-10  squadron  will  b''  deactivated. 

d.  Combat  Service  Support.  The  reductions  in  Combat  Service 
Support  forces  will  parallel  those  in  the  supported  elements.  Two  landing 
support  and  two  bridge  support  companies  will  be  deactivated  in  FY  1993. 
Other  reductions  will  be  achieved  through  reduction  of  unit  structure  and 
the  elimination  of  the  Brigade  Service  Support  Group  headquarters. 

2.  Reserve  Structure  Changes 

The  Marine  Corps  Selected  Reserve  FY  1993  planned  end  strength 
is  38,900.  This  represents  a  decrease  of  3,500  reservists  from  the  FY  1992 
authorization  of  42,400.  Reductions  will  include  two  attack  squadrons 
which  will  complete  the  transition  out  of  the  A-4  aircraft.  Structure 
adjustments  include  completion  of  the  transition  to  the  MlAl  tank  in 
Reserve  armor  units.  Additional  reorganizations  will  be  implemented  to 
increase  interoperability  and  mobilization  support. 

Reserve  end  strength  requirements  reflect  assessments  of  Total 
Force  capabilities  against  the  national  security  requirements  and  decreased 
fiscal  resources.  Due  to  Active  force  reductions,  an  increased  reliance  on 
Reserve  contributions  can  be  expected.  Increased  priority  has  been  given 
to  Reserve  missions  and  equipment  interoperability.  The  Marine  Corps 
Selected  Reserve  will  be  maintained  at  a  high  level  of  readiness  to  ensure 
rapid  mobilization  and  availability.  Reserve  missions  have  been  upgraded 
to  ensure  the  active  force  is  augmented  with  the  necessary  capabilities  and 
functions  lost  due  to  reductions. 

Prograoned  reductions  in  both  the  active  and  reserve  forces 
have  been  carefully  planned  to  maintain  forward  presence  and  crisis  re¬ 
sponse  capabilities.  The  ability  to  continue  to  provide  forward  deployed 
MAGTFs  to  the  combatant  CINCs  requires  sufficient  active  duty  end  strength 
to  maintain  forces  to  provide  an  adequate  rotation  base  for  these  forces 
and  to  provide  an  acceptable  quality  of  life  for  Marines  and  their 
families . 
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Marine  Corps  Active  Manpower  Requirement 
(Strength  in  Thousands) 

ACTUAL  BUDCaST 


Strategic 

FY  91** 

* 

FY  92 

* 

FY  93 

•k 

Tactical/Mobility 

123.7 

114.7 

109.1 

Communications/Intelligence 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

Combat  Installations 

9.0 

9.0 

8.5 

Force  Support  Training 

2.7 

3.4 

3.4 

Joint  Activities 

2.0 

2.2 

2.3 

Central  Logistics 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

Service  Management  Headquarters 

1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

Research  and  Development 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

Training  and  Personnel 

13.7 

13.2 

13.0 

Support  Activities 

12.9 

12.6 

12.2 

Individuals 

26.6 

27.7 

27.9 

Undistributed 

0.0 

1.0 

1.6 

Total  in  the  Budget 

195.0 

188.0 

181.9 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

^Less  than  50 

**Includes  960  Selected  Reserve  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for 
OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM. 


Marine  Corps  Selected  Reserve  Manpower  Requirement 
(Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  91* 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Tactical/Mobility 

39.1 

36.7 

34.1 

Support  Activities 

.6 

.6 

.6 

Individuals 

3.1 

3.8 

3.2 

IMA 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

Total  in  the  Budget 

44.0 

42.4 

38.9 

*Does  not  include  960  Selected  Reserve  personnel  called  to 
in  support  of  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM. 

active  duty 

Marine 

Corps  Civilian  Manpower 

Requirement 

(Strength  in  Thousands) 


Combat  Installations 
Force  Support  Training 
Central  Logistics 
Service  Management  Headquarters 
Training  ano  Personnel 
Support  Activities 
Total  in  the  Budget 


FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

9.9 

9.5 

9.2 

0.1 

0.1 

* 

3.7 

3.6 

3.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

4.6 

3.6 

3.2 

19.2 

17.9 

17.1 

E.  Key  Manpower  Issues 

1.  Accomplishing  the  Mission 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  the  Marine  Force  Structure 
Planning  Group  has  provided  a  logical  "road  map"  for  the  drawdovm  and  re¬ 
structuring  of  personnel,  units,  and  equipment.  This  revised  force  struc¬ 
ture  will  ensure  a  Marine  Corps  that  is  ready,  relevant,  and  capable. 
Through  various  recruiting,  retention,  training,  and  separation  policies, 
we  are  already  shaping  our  current  inventory  of  Marines  to  match  this 
structure . 


End  strength  reductions,  however,  will  incur  some  costs. 
Operational  tempo  (OPTEMPO),  for  instance,  will  be  affected  by  the  draw¬ 
down.  With  its  current  end  strength  the  Marine  Corps  maintains  a  reason¬ 
able  peacetime  OPTEMPO  with  a  Fleet  Marine  deployed  26  percent  of  the  time. 
When  joint  and  combined  operations  and  exercises  are  included,  OPS/PERS 
tempo  increases  to  43  percent.  This  pace  of  operations  allows  for  a  fair 
quality  of  life.  The  impact  of  increased  OPTEMPO  at  lower  end  strength 
levels  will  be  closely  watched  for  its  effect  on  morale,  readiness,  and 
retention. 


2.  A  Quality  Force 

A  second  key  issue  is  the  impact  of  end  strength  reductions  on 
the  quality  of  the  force.  We  are  approaching  this  force  reduction  plan  in 
a  balanced  and  prudent  way.  Due  to  our  earlier  investment  in  high-quality, 
well-trained,  career  personnel,  the  majority  of  the  reduction  will  be 
achieved  by  reducing  new  recruits  —  essentially  not  replacing  the  losses 
that  would  naturally  occur.  We  must  keep  recruiting  activity  high  enough, 
however,  to  ensure  we  maintain  our  inflow  of  junior  leaders.  This  means 
that  part  of  the  reduction  plan  must  be  accomplished  by  forcing  some  career 
Marines  to  leave.  Selective  early  retirements  will  therefore  be  used  in 
both  the  officer  and  enlisted  force.  No  reductions  in  force  are  planned. 
Throughout,  all  policies  are  designed  to  recruit  and  retain  the  best 
Marines . 

II.  SIGNIFICANT  HIGHLIGHTS 


A.  Active  Component  Military  Manpower 
1 .  General 


Marine  Corps  end  strength  for  FY  1991  was  195,000.  An  end- 
strength  of  188,000  is  requested  for  FY  1992  and  181,900  for  FY  1993. 

2.  Programmed  Manpower  Structure,  Programmed  Manning,  and 
End  Strength 


a.  Programmed  Manpower  Structure  and  Programmed  Manning 

Programmed  manning  decreases  in  relation  to  force  struc¬ 
ture;  Total  Active  Force  Structure  is  maimed  at  90  percent.  Table  V-1  pro¬ 
vides  an  overview  of  the  changing  relationship  between  programmed  manpower 
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structure,  progranmed  maiming,  and  end  strength,  by  officer,  enlisted,  and 
total  manpower. 


b.  Readiness  Assessment 


Present  readiness  levels  will  be  maintained  or  increased 
as  structure  adjustments  keep  pace  with  end  strength  reductions.  On  aver¬ 
age,  Fleet  Marine  Force  units  will  be  manned  at  90  percent  of  wartime 
structure.  Forward  deployed  and  critical  units  will  be  manned  higher. 

Judicious  use  of  the  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB) , 
the  Enlistment  Bonus,  and  carefully  designed  retention  policies  will  ensure 
critical  skills  are  available.  The  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  (VSI) 
and  Special  Separation  Benefit  (SSB)  will  also  ensure  a  balanced  force  in 
terms  of  seniority  as  well  as  skills. 

Training  and  education  will  also  remain  a  priority.  Every 
Marine  will  continue  to  undergo  rigorous  field  training  upon  entering  the 
Corps.  These  Marines  report  to  their  first  command  ready  for  immediate 
deployment.  This  upfront  investment  in  training  reaped  dividends  during 
OPERATION  DESERT  SHIEID/STORM  as  Active  and  Reserve  units  met  the  call. 
Follow-on  training  and  education  will  continue  to  eiiq>hasize  realism, 
innovation,  and  initiative  as  Marines  prepare  for  short  notice  conflicts 
in  every  "clime  and  place." 

B.  Reserve  Component  Military  Manpower 

The  mission  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  to  maintain  highly 
trained  units  and  qualified  individuals  available  for  active  duty  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  divided  into 
three  categories:  the  Ready  Reserve,  the  Standby  Reserve,  and  the  Retired 
Reserve.  The  primary  source  of  both  units  and  individual  manpower  upon 
mobilization  is  the  Ready  Reserve,  which  consists  of  the  Selected  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  and  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve. 

1 .  Ready  Reserve 

a.  Marine  Corps  Selected  Reserve 

(1)  General 


Marine  Corps  Selected  Reserve  units  taken  together 
form  a  Division,  Aircraft  Wing,  and  Force  Service  Support  Group.  These 
units  present  a  balance  of  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service 
support  forces  similar  to  their  active  force  counterparts. 

Reorganization  of  the  Selected  Reserve  throughout 
the  FYDP  will  emphasize  its  role  in  augmenting  and  reinforcing  the  Active 
component  as  well  as  providing  a  reconstitution  base.  More  Selected 
Reserve  units  will  be  devoted  to  meeting  Active  component  shortfalls. 
Additionally,  Reserve  headquarters  will  be  streamlined.  Reserves  will 
also  be  equipped  with  the  same  weapons  and  systems  as  the  Active  component. 
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TABU  V-1 

ACTIVE  MARIWE  CORPS  PRO<aAMMgD  MAHPOWER  STRUCTORE. 


1 

TOTAL  AC  MILITARY 

DEIENSE  PLAHNING  AND 
PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 

IKNatAMMEO  MANNING.  AND  END  STRENGTH 
(Thousands) 

FY  1991* **  FY  1992 

FY  1993 

AUTH 

INV 

R(N1I 

AUTB 

X 

MNG 

RQMT 

AUTH 

X 

MNG 

STRATEGIC 

Stratc’ic  Control  and 

Surveillance  Forces 

* 

•k 

* 

* 

100 

★ 

* 

100 

TACTICAL  MOBILITY 

131.1 

126.2 

114.7 

91 

123.5 

109.1 

88 

Land  Forces 

96.9 

103.0 

93.8 

91 

101.2 

89.0 

88 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

26.2 

26.3 

22.7 

20.5 

90 

21.8 

19.7 

90 

Naval  Forces 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

98 

0.4 

0.4 

98 

Warships  and  ASW 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

98 

0.2 

0.2 

98 

Aa^hibious  Forces 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

98 

0.2 

0.2 

98 

Naval  Support  Forces 

* 

* 

k 

* 

93 

* 

k 

93 

COfllUNlCATIONS/lNTEX 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

100 

0.9 

0.9 

100 

Intelligence 

0.8 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

100 

0.8 

0.8 

100 

Centrally  Managed  Comm 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

CCEIBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

10.5 

9.0 

10.0 

8.5 

84 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

3.4 

3.4 

100 

3.4 

3.4 

99 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

2.2 

2.2 

99 

2.3 

2.3 

99 

Int'l  Military  Org 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

Unified  Commands 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

97 

0.4 

0.4 

97 

Federal  Agency  Support 

1.5 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

100 

1.5 

1.5 

100 

Joint  Staff 

0.1 

mam 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

99 

0.2 

0.2 

99 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

93 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  RQs 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

97 

1.5 

1.4 

97 

Coaibat  Commands 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

99 

0.5 

0.5 

99 

Support  Commands 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

96 

1.0 

1.0 

96 

RESEARCH  AHP  DEVEIOPMENT 
Research  and 


Development 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

95 

0.9 

0.9 

95 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

13.9 

13.7 

13.9 

13.2 

95 

13.7 

13.0 

95 

Personnel  Support 

4.7 

4.8 

4.7 

4.5 

96 

4.7 

4.6 

97 

Individual  Training 

9.2 

8.9 

9.2 

8.7 

95 

9.0 

8.4 

94 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

13.6 

12.9 

13.5 

12.6 

93 

13.2 

12.2 

93 

Support  Installations 

11.2 

10.8 

11.2 

10.4 

94 

11.1 

10.2 

93 

Centralized  Support  Act' 

y  2.4 

2.1 

2.4 

2.2 

93 

2.2 

2.0 

92 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANNING 

179.0 

168.4 

174.1 

159.4 

92 

170.3 

152.4 

90 

UNDISTRIBUTED 

1.0 

1.6 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION 

AUGMENTEES 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

INDIVIDUALS 

26.6 

27.7 

27.9 

Transients 

5.8 

5.6 

5.4 

Holdees 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

Students 

19.6 

21.0 

21.4 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

195.0 

188.0 

181.9 

Rote:  Details  aay  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


*I«ss  than  SO 

**lncludes  960  Selected  Reserve  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATICHI  DESERT 
SRIEU)/ST(ffiM. 
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TABLE  V-IA 

ACTIVE  MARng  CORPS  F80<aiAIfllK0  MAMPOWER  STRUCTUSE. 
PROGRAMMED  MAWlIRG.  AMD  ERD  STREKGIH 
(ThotMaads) 


AC  OFFICERS 


DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 
KKWatAMMING  CATEGOBTRS 

STRATEGIC 

Strategic  Control  and 
Surveillance  Forces 

TACTICAL  MOBILITY 


Land  Forces 
Tactical  Air  Forces 
Naval  Forces 
Warships  and  ASW 
Ai^hibious  Forces 
Naval  Support  Forces 

CCNOniNICATIONS/  INTEL 


Intelligence 
Centrally  Managed  Comn 

CCHIBAT  INSTAIXATIONS 


FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 


FT  1991** 

AUTE  INV 


FT  1992 


INDIVIDUAL  MOBIUZATION 

AUGMENTEES  0*7  Q.B  q  d 

INDIVIDUALS  3.6  3.2  3.2 

Transients  0.5  oTs  ots 

Holdees  *  «  ‘i, 

Students  3.0  2.6  2.7 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET  19.9  jg.i  18  4 

Note:  Details  auiy  not  sua  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

'^Less  than  50 

♦♦Includes  159  Selected  Reserve  Officers  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATICHI  DESERT 
SHIELD/STORM. 


TABU  V-1 

ACTIVE  MABTWg  CORPS  PBOcaAMffiD  MAHPOWER  STRPCTORE. 
raocBAMMED  MAWtlNO.  i«D  EBP  STBEKGTH 
(Thousands) 


TOTAI.  AC  MILITARY 

DEIENSE  PLANNING  AND 
PROGRAtfiONG  CATEGORIES 


STRATEGIC 

Strategic  Control  and 
Surveillance  Forces 

TACTICAL  MOBILITY 


Land  Forces 
Tactical  Air  Forces 
Naval  Forces 

Warships  and  ASW 
Aq>hibious  Forces 
Naval  Si^port  Forces 

COIfllUNICATIONS/INTEL 


Intelligence 
Centrally  Managed  Comb 

C(X1BAT  INSTALLATIONS 


FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 


JOINT  ACTIVITIES 


Int'l  Military  Org 
Unified  Coasands 
Federal  Agency  Support 
Joint  Staff 
OSO/Defense  Agencies 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 


FY  1991** 

AUTH  INV 


FY  1992 


FY  1993 


*  * 
126.2 


91  123.5 


INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION 


AUGMENTEES 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

INDIVIDUALS 

26.6 

27.7 

27.9 

Transients 

5.8 

5.6 

5.4 

Holdees 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

Students 

19.6 

21.0 

21.4 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

195.0 

188.0 

181.9 

Note:  Details  say  not  sum  to 

totals  due 

to  rounding. 

*Less  than  SO 

**Includes  960  Selected  Reserve  personnel 

called  to  active 

duty  for  OPERATICM  DESERT 

SHIELD/STCXOf. 
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TABIg  V-IB 

ACTIVE  MARIME  CORPS  PKOCpAWfltn  MAMPOWER  STHDCTllRE. 
PR0<3>AMgD  MAWIIII6.  AKD  KBP  STREWGTH 
(Thousands) 


AC  ENUSTED 

FT 

199 !♦♦ 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

DEIENSE  PLANNING  AND 
EfEOQUUlMING  CATEGCHOES 

AUTH 

INV 

IKNIT 

AUIH 

X 

MNG 

R(»CI 

AUTH 

X 

MNG 

STRATEGIC 

Strategic  Control  and 
Surveillance  Forces 

4r 

it 

* 

* 

100 

it 

it 

100 

TACTICAL  MOBILITT 

116.2 

105.8 

91 

113.7 

100.4 

88 

Land  Forces 

89.9 

95.5 

87.0 

91 

93.8 

82.4 

88 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

23.6 

23.8 

20.5 

18.6 

91 

19.6 

17.7 

90 

Naval  Forces 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

97 

0.3 

97 

Warships  and  ASW 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

99 

0.1 

0.1 

99 

Anphibious  Forces 

0.1 

0.1 

97 

0.1 

0.1 

97 

Naval  Support  Forces 

* 

it 

it 

n 

92 

it 

92 

COHMUNICATIONS/INTEL 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

100 

0.7 

0.7 

100 

Intelligence 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

100 

100 

Centrally  Nanaged  Cobb 

* 

* 

* 

it 

100 

* 

★ 

100 

9.4 

8.0 

9.4 

8.0 

85 

9.0 

7.5 

84 

■ 

’ 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

2.9 

2.2 

2.9 

2.9 

100 

2.9 

2.9 

100 

' 

' 

- 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

1.6 

1.5 

1.7 

1.6 

99 

1.7 

1.7 

99 

Int'l  Military  Org 

it 

it 

A 

100 

* 

100 

Unified  Coonands 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

Federal  Agency  Support 

1.5 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

100 

1.5 

1.5 

100 

Joint  Staff 

it 

* 

* 

* 

100 

* 

it 

100 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

* 

* 

it 

* 

98 

0.1 

0.1 

99 

CENTRAL  IJQGISTICS 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

93 

0.6 

0.6 

91 

SERVICE  HANA^HENT  HQs 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

98 

0.6 

0.6 

98 

CoAat  CoHiands 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

Siq:port  Coaaands 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

96 

0.4 

0.4 

96 

HESEARCH  AMD  MVEMBWEllT 
Research  and 


Developaient 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

95 

0.5 

0.5 

?5 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

12.0 

11.8 

12.0 

11.4 

95 

11.8 

11.2 

95 

Personnel  Si^port 

4.3 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

96 

4.3 

4.1 

97 

Individual  Training 

7.7 

7.5 

7.7 

7.3 

94 

7.6 

7.1 

94 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

12.2 

11.6 

12.2 

11.4 

93 

11.9 

11.0 

92 

Support  Installations 

10.5 

10.5 

9.8 

93 

92 

Centralized  Support  Act' 

y  1-7 

1.5 

1.7 

1.6 

91 

1.5 

1.4 

90 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  HANNING 

161.5 

152.1 

157.1 

143.7 

91 

153.5 

137.1 

§i 

UNDISTRIBUTED 

0.8 

1.7 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION 

AUGMENTEES 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

INDIVIDUALS 

23.0 

24.5 

24.6 

Transients 

5.3 

5.1 

4.9 

Holdees 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Students 

16.6 

18.3 

18.7 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

175.1 

168.9 

163.5 

Note:  Details  nay  not  sua  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


*Less  than  50 

♦♦Includes  801  Selected  Reserve  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATKBI  DESERT 
SRIEID/STORH. 
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End  Strength 


(2)  Programned  Manpower  Structure.  Programmed  Manning,  and 


(a)  Programmed  Manpower  Structure  and  Programmed 
Manning.  Table  V-2  provides  an  overview  of  the  changing  relationship 
between  the  programmed  manpower  structure  and  programmed  manning. 

(b)  Trained  in  Unit  Strength.  The  following  table 
reflects  trained  in  unit  strength  for  the  Marine  Corps  Selected  Reserve. 


MARINE  CORPS 

SELECTED  RESERVE  TRAINED 

IN  UNIT 

STRENGTH 

(in  Thousands) 

FY  1991* 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

End  Strength 

44.0 

42.4 

38.9 

-Training  Pipeline 

3.1 

3.8 

3.2 

-IMAs 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

Operating  Strength 

39.7 

37.3 

34.7 

-Non-Unit  Personnel 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

-4-Unit  AC  Personnel 

5.2 

4.5 

4.4 

Trained  Unit  Strength 

44.3 

41.2 

38.5 

Structure  Requirement 
(Wartime) 

45.3 

44.6 

41.7 

-Non-Unit  Structure 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Wartime  Unit  Structure 

44.7 

44.0 

41.1 

%  Trained  in  Units 

99.1% 

93.6% 

93.7% 

NOTE:  Structure  requirement  (wartime)  and  wartime  unit  structure  numbers 
include  active  component  structure  in  the  tactical  air  forces. 

*Does  not  include  960  Selected  Reserve  personnel  called  to  active  duty 
for  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/ STORM. 

(3)  Selected  Reserve  Readiness  Assessment 


From  a  manpower  perspective,  the  combat  capability 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  has  consistently  improved  since  1980.  As  end 
strength  reductions  continue,  skill  and  specialty  matches  will  increase 
within  units.  Recruitment  for  both  non-prior  and  prior  service  Marines  by 
skill  and  specialty  will  help  resolve  these  imbalances  and  increase 
readiness. 
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TABLE  V-2 

MARIME  CORPS  SELECTED  RESERVE  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER  STRUCTURE. 
PR0(2tAMMED  HAMMING  AND  EMD  STRENGTH 
(Thousands) 


TOTAL  USMCR  MILITARY 

FY 

1991* 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 

% 

% 

PROQiAMMING  CATEGORIES 

AUTH 

INV 

AUTH 

MNG 

AUTH 

MNG 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

38.1 

36.7 

89 

37.6 

34.1 

91 

Land  Forces 

29.0 

30.6 

30.6 

28.0 

92 

27.3 

25.6 

94 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

9.1 

8.5 

10.8 

8.7 

81 

10.3 

8.5 

83 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

Central  Support  Act'y 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

100 

0.6 

0.6 

100 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANNING 

38.7 

39.7 

42.0 

37.3 

89 

38.2 

34.7 

91 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION 
AUOIENTEES 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

INDIVIDUALS 

3.1 

3.8 

3.2 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

44.0 

42.4 

38.9 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

*Does  not  include  960  Selected  Reserve  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION 
DESERT  SHIELD/STORM. 


TABLE  V-2A 

MARINE  CORPS  SELECTED  RESERVE  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER  STRUCTURE, 
PROGRAMMED  MANNING  AND  END  STRENGTH 
(Thousands) 


USMCR  OFFICERS 

FY 

1991* 

FY 

1992 

FY  1993 

DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 

% 

% 

PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 

AUTH 

INV 

RQMT  AUTH 

MNG 

AUTH 

MNG 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

2.9 

2.4 

3.2 

2.7 

84 

3.0 

2.7 

Land  Forces 

1.7 

1.5 

1.9 

1.6 

84 

1.8 

1.6 

89 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

1.2 

0.9 

1.3 

1.1 

85 

1.2 

1.1 

92 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

Central  Support  Act'y 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANNING 

3.0 

2.6 

3.4 

2.9 

85 

3.2 

2.9 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION 
AUOIENTEES 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

3.3 

3.6 

3.5 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum 

to  totals  due 

to  rounding 

*Does  not  include  159  Selected  Reserve  officers  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION 
DESERT  SHIELD/STORM. 
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TABLE  V-2B 

MARINE  CORPS  SELECTED  RESERVE  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER  STRUCTURE. 
PROGRAMMED  MANNING  AND  END  STRENGTH 
(Thousands) 


USMCR  ENLISTED 

DEPENSE  PLANNING  AND 
PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 

FY 

1991* 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

AUTH 

INV 

ROMT 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

RQMT 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

35.2 

36.7 

38.2 

34.0 

89 

34.6 

31.4 

88 

Land  Forces 

27.3 

29.1 

92 

25.5 

24.0 

91 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

7.9 

7.6 

9.5 

7.6 

80 

9.1 

7.4 

81 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

Central  Support  Act'y 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANNING 

35.7 

37.1 

38.6 

34.4 

89 

35.0 

31.8 

91 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION 

AU(»1ENTE£S 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

INDIVIDUALS 

3.1 

3.8 

3.2 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

40.7 

38.8 

35.4 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum 

to  totals  due  to 

rounding. 

*Does  not  include  801  Selected  Reserve  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION 
DESERT  SHIELD/ STORM. 
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(4)  Other 


The  Marine  Corps  Selected  Reserve  is  authorized  an 
end  strength  of  42,400  in  FY  1992  and  requests  38,900  in  FY  1993.  Despite 
the  decline,  these  end  strengths  will  provide  sufficient  personnel  to 
ensure  Reserve  units  report  to  Station  of  Initial  Assignment  with  above 
90  percent  of  their  wartime  manning  through  FY  1993,  maintain  a  training 
pipeline,  and  maintain  ancillary  mobilization  manpower  requirements. 

(5)  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMA) 

IMAs  are  used  to  provide  individual,  pre-trained 
reservists  to  fill  critical  wartime  billets  within  24  hours  after  the 
appropriate  recall  authority  is  invoked. 

Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees 
(In  Thousands) 


Drills 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

(Actual) 

(Goal) 

(Goal) 

(48) 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

(24) 

•k 

* 

(32) 

* 

JU 

JL 

TOTAL 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

*Less  than  50 

IMAs  listed  in  this  table  serve  two  weeks  of  active  duty  a  year  plus 
the  number  of  drills  shown  in  parentheses.  They  are  paid  for  all  active 
duty  and  for  all  drills. 

(6)  Full-Time  Support  Program  (FTS) 

FTS  Reservists  contribute  to  mobilization  readiness 
and  accomplishment  of  the  Reserve  mission.  They  are  qualified  Marine 
reservists  on  active  duty  for  period.s  of  two  to  four  years  to  support  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Their  knowledge  and  efforts  assist  the  active  forces 
in  administering  the  policies  and  regulations  affecting  the  Reserve  compo¬ 
nent,  as  well  as  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  recruiting, 
instructing,  and/or  training  the  Reserve  conqponent. 

Full-Time  Support  Personnel 
(In  Thousands) 


FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

(Actual) 

(Goal) 

(Goal) 

Reserve  (AGR) 

2.3 

2.3 

2.1 

Civilian 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Active  Duty 

5.2 

4.5 

4.4 

Total 

7.8 

7.1 

6.8 
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b.  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) 


The  IRR  consists  of  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  who 
have  no  mandatory  training  requirement.  The  IRR  provides  pre-trained 
Marines  to  fill  shortfalls  in  Active  Operating  Forces  and  Reserve  units, 
and  also  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  supporting  base,  as  necessary, 
to  meet  wartime  contingency  requirements. 

Individual  Ready  Reserve 
(In  Thousands) 

FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 

50.4  69.8  69.9 


c.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Personnel  on  Active  Duty  for  Training 
in  Excess  of  180  Days 

The  Marine  Corps  did  not  have  any  Reserve  personnel  on 
active  duty  for  training  in  excess  of  180  days  in  FY  1991,  nor  are  any 
progranmed  for  FY  1992  or  FY  1993. 

C.  Civilian  Manpower 
1.  General 


In  compliance  with  congressional  guidance,  the  Marine  Corps 
will  continue  to  reduce  civilian  manpower  from  19. 4K  in  FY  1991  to  17. IK 
in  FY  1993.  The  magnitude  of  these  reductions  prevent  operations  based 
on  "business  as  usual."  The  Marine  Corps  is  therefore  developing  new 
methods  to  balance  critical  workload  requirements  and  the  available  work¬ 
force.  Such  initiatives  as  the  Manpower  Requirements  Assessment  Survey 
(MRAS)  will  allow  the  Marine  Corps  to  develop  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  civilian  workforce  possible.  These  civilians  provide  vital 
support  to  Marine  Corps  operating  forces  and  are  a  key  to  readiness. 

Table  V-3  presents  the  civilian  program  by  DPPC. 

2.  Major  Civilian  Manpower  Changes 

The  Marine  Corps  civilian  manpower  requireaients  are  in 
transition  for  a  combination  of  reasons: 

•  Congressionally  mandated  management  headquarters 

reductions . 

•  Management  efficiencies  achieved  through  Defense  Man¬ 
agement  Report  (DMR)  initiatives  such  as  the  consolidation  of  accounting 
and  finance  operations  and  the  streamlining  of  Automated  Data  Processing 
Operations  and  Design  Centers  under  new  Defense  Agencies. 

•  The  civilianization  of  military  billets  that  do  not 
require  a  Marine.  (During  FY  1992  to  FY  1993,  200  Industrial  Fund  billets 
will  be  civilianized) . 

•  The  impact  of  active  force  reductions .  (Support  mis¬ 
sions  must  be  accomplished  with  a  reduced  and  changing  mix  of  Marines  and 
civilians. ) 
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TABLE  V-3 

MARIME  CORPS  CIVILIAS  PROOtAMMED  MANPOWER 
(Direct  and  Indirect  Hire  End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

INV 

AUTH 

AUTH 

C(»IBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

9.9 

9.5 

9.2 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

0.1 

0.1 

JL 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

3.7 

3.6 

3.5 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HOs 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Combat  Commands 

JL 

A 

•k 

* 

Support  Commands 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Personnel  Support 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Individual  Training 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

4.6 

3.6 

3.2 

Support  Installations 

3.6 

2.6 

2.4 

Centralized  Support  Act'y 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

19.2 

17.9 

17.1 

*Less  than  50 


Centralized  management  efficiencies  such  as  the  DHR  are  com¬ 
plemented  by  the  efforts  of  base,  depot,  and  air  station  commanders.  These 
commanders  are  free,  through  management- to-payroll ,  to  determine  the  number 
of  civilians  they  require  under  a  given  budget.  This  latitude  allows  the 
commander  to  make  the  most  efficient  resource  trade-offs. 

3.  Civilian  Manpower  Management 

Removal  of  statutory  civilian  personnel  end-of-year  ceilings 
permits  Marine  Corps  activities  to  adjust  their  work  force  to  workload 
fluctuations,  allowing  high  priority  requirements  to  be  met  while  main¬ 
taining  scheduled  production  on  routine  workload. 

D.  Manpower  Management  Improvements 

1.  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  (VSI) /Special  Separation 
Benefit  (SSB)  Program 

During  FY  1992,  the  Marine  Corps  instituted  the  VSI/SSB  program 
in  order  to  rectify  grade  and  skill  imbalances.  This  program  will  also 
benefit  promotion  flows.  The  scope  of  FY  1993' s  program  depends  on  the 
number  of  Marines  volunteering  for  VSI/SSB  in  FY  1992  and  the  size  of 
FY  1993 's  grade  and  skill  mismatches. 
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Currently,  VSI/SSB  provides  a  choice  of  financial  incentives 
to  selected  quality  career  Marines  who  siay  be  affected  by  recent  downsizing 
and  restructuring  decisions.  Participation  in  the  program  is  voluntary. 

The  FY  1992  program  is  limited  to  265  officers  and  700  enlisted  Marines  in 
designated  grades  and  skills.  These  readjustsient  benefits  complement  our 
current  force  management  policies,  thereby  tightening  the  fit  between  our 
projected  inventory  of  Marines  and  revised  force  structure. 

2.  Enlisted  Force  Management 

Enlisted  Career  Force  Controls  remain  the  mainstay  of  enlisted 
force  management  during  FY  1992.  Enlisted  Career  Force  Controls  are  a 
comprehensive  manpower  management  program  designed  to  provide  Marines  with 
the  correct  grades  and  skills  to  conmianders ,  as  well  as  equitable  proisotion 
opportunity  and  tempo  across  all  Marine  Corps  skills.  The  program  involves 
shaping  of  the  grade  structure  in  order  to  provide  structural  equitability 
and  to  control  the  flow  of  Marines  into  the  Career  Force  Grade  Structure. 

By  controlling  the  demand  (Grade  Structure)  and  the  supply  (Marines  with 
greater  than  4  YOS),  promotion  equitability  will  result. 

In  early  FY  1992  significant  refineaients  to  the  Enlisted 
Career  Force  Controls  included  transitioning  to  an  up-or-out  promotion 
policy  for  enlisted  members  and  the  establishment  of  variable  promotion 
opportunities  dependent  upon  individual  skill  promotion  tempo.  These 
refinements  enhance  the  ability  to  ensure  the  tisie-in-service  goals  for 
each  grade  are  met,  which  means  individual  Marines  are  assured  an  equit¬ 
able  opportunity  to  progress  through  the  ranks.  The  Enlisted  Selective 
Early  Retirement  Board  (ESERB)  held  during  FY  1991  helped  to  reduce 
selected  overages  within  grade/skill  cells  in  the  retirement-eligible 
population.  The  Marine  Corps  expects  to  conduct  an  ESERB  during  FY  1992 
based  upon  reduced  requirements  for  senior  enlisted  Marines. 

3.  Officer  Force  Management 

The  FY  1991  Defense  Authorization  Act  mandated  a  steep 
reduction  in  military  manpower  during  the  period  through  FY  1995.  To 
encourage  early  voluntary  retiresients ,  Congress  authorized  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  to  retire  in  grade  following  two  (rather  than  the  normally 
required  three)  years  in  grade.  As  many  officers  as  possible  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  retire  under  that  provision.  Congress  also  enhanced  the  ability 
of  the  Services  to  effect  involuntary  reductions  through  an  amendment  to 
DOPMA  which  provides  additional  officer  management  flexibility.  Among  the 
provisions  within  the  amendment  was  expanded  selective  early  retirement 
(SER)  authority.  The  Marine  Corps  will  enqploy  the  expanded  SER  authority 
in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993.  Other  key  elements  of  the  plan  to  reduce  officer 
end  strength  include  reduced  accessions  and  reduced  augmentation. 

In  FY  1992,  approximately  50  colonels  and  75  lieutenant 
colonels  will  be  selected  for  SER.  Despite  having  the  authority  to  con¬ 
sider  for  SER  colonels  who  have  two  years  in  grade,  only  those  colonels 
who  have  had  at  least  one  opportunity  for  promotion  to  brigadier  general 
and  who  are  not  on  a  selection  list  for  promotion  will  be  considered. 
Similarly,  those  lieutenant  colonels  who  have  had  at  least  one  opportunity 
for  promotion  to  colonel  and  who  are  not  on  a  selection  list  for  promotion 
will  also  be  considered  for  SER.  In  each  case,  approximately  17  percent 
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of  those  officers  in  the  eligible  zone  will  be  selected  for  SER.  Cur- 
reatly,  plans  call  for  maintaining  the  SER  numbers  at  50  colonels  and  75 
lieutenant  colonels  in  FY  1993.  Eligible  officers  will  be  annually 
reconsidered  for  SER. 

Another  element  of  the  officer  drawdown  includes  reduced 
accessions.  The  Marine  Corps  plans  to  reduce  accessions  by  approximately 
350  officers  in  FY  1992  and  400  officers  in  FY  1993. 

The  final  aspect  of  the  reduction  strategy  will  be  to  increase 
the  separation  of  Reserve  officers  by  augmenting  to  the  FY  1997  end 
strength  targets.  This  will  result  in  the  separation  of  approximately 
100  store  Reserve  officers  in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  necessary. 

4.  Quality  of  Life 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Marine  Corps  has  recognized  the 
significant  relationship  between  the  readiness  of  Marines  and  family 
readiness  and  support  activities.  However,  during  the  past  year  this 
belief  has  been  reinforced  tenfold.  The  isipact  of  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIELD/STORM  on  Marine  Corps  families  was  tremendous,  but  those  families 
contributed  immensely  to  the  success  of  the  operation  through  their  sup¬ 
port  to  the  troops.  To  support  Marine  families  the  Marine  Corps  took 
many  initiatives.  Of  note  were  Family  Service  Centers  (FSCs),  many  of 
which  went  to  a  24-hour  operation  and  expanded  services  to  meet  the  needs 
of  both  active  and  reserve  Marine  Corps  families.  Based  on  these  experi¬ 
ences,  family  support  programs  were  updated  throughout  the  Marine  Corps. 

5.  Recruiting 

Level  load  recruiting  attempts  to  smooth  out  the  cyclical  flow 
of  recruits  into  the  training  pipeline.  Prior  to  level  load,  the  training 
establishment  surged  to  sieet  the  large  number  of  susner  recruits.  In  the 
winter,  this  capacity  was  underused.  By  ssioothing  out  the  recruiting 
flows,  efficiencies  are  gained  in  entry-level  schools.  While  cheaper  in 
terms  of  training  dollars,  level  load  causes  a  slightly  siore  expensive 
accession  pattern.  Additional  demands  are  also  placed  on  the  recruiting 
force  as  they  try  to  adjust  a  naturally  cyclical  process.  Fiscal,  market¬ 
ing,  and  recruiting  constraints  prevent  a  perfectly  level  recruiting  flow. 

6.  Management  Information 

The  Marine  Corps  has  initiated  a  plan  to  create  a  Total  Force 
System.  The  current  oianpower  and  pay  information  systems  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Management  will  be 
consolidated  into  a  single  system.  The  first  increment  of  this  system  has 
been  isiplemented  and  will  be  completed  in  phases  over  three  years.  The 
system  will  enhance  overall  force  readiness  and  reduce  organizational 
turbulence  when  Marine  Corps  Reserve  units  are  mobilized. 

During  1992  the  Marine  Corps  continued  to  implement  a  new 
Table  of  Manpower  Requirements  System.  The  T/MR  supports  the  developisent, 
validation,  and  publication  of  Marine  Corps  Tables  of  Organization  (T/0) . 
Although  a  T/MR  system  has  existed  since  the  mid  1970s,  the  new  system 
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will  provide  planners  with  capabilities  not  previously  available.  The 
system  will  provide  nline  development  and  staffing  of  T/0  change  requests 
and  better  methods  of  tracking  and  identifying  inconsistencies. 

Development  of  the  Enlisted  Planning  System  (EPS)  will  proceed 
through  1994.  EPS  is  a  set  of  tools  designed  to  assist  enlisted  planners 
in  developing  and  monitoring  the  execution  of  plans.  It  will  iiiq>rove  the 
Marine  Corps'  ability  to  plan  accessions  and  training,  shape  the  force, 
and  manage  end  strength. 

In  addition  to  management  actions  that  improve  tour  stability 
and  support  unit  deployments,  models  dedicated  to  providing  by-grade  pro¬ 
jections  in  specific  skill  areas  and  management  of  the  career  force  are 
improving  enlisted  force  management.  The  Marine  Corps  has  begun  work  on 
other  models  that  will  support  the  same  goals  for  the  officer  force 
and  extend  their  capability  to  manage  the  mobilization  force. 

7 .  Conversion  of  Unaccompanied  Billets 

The  Marine  Corps  continues  to  convert  unaccompanied  tours  to 
three  year  accompanied  tours  as  part  of  the  Accompanied  Tours  WestPac 
Program.  This  reduces  turbulence  and  increases  tour  stability  and  imit 
cohesion  in  the  Western  Pacific  commands.  Savings  in  overall  costs  of 
transients  and  permanent  change  of  station  (PCS)  moves  are  also  realized 
as  a  result  of  this  program.  The  current  plan  converts  271  billets  in 
FY  1992,  270  billets  in  FY  1993,  and  129  billets  in  FY  1994.  This  plan 
will  result  in  a  total  of  approximately  3,700  accompanied  tours  by  the 
end  of  FY  1994. 

8.  Unit  Deployment  Program 

The  Unit  Deployment  Program  (UDP)  provides  virtually  all  of 
the  combat  and  combat  support  units  to  the  Fleet  Marine  Forces  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  These  include  infantry  battalions,  artillery  batteries, 
light  armored  infantry  and  assault  amphibian  companies,  and  all  tactical 
fixed  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  squadrons/detachments.  The  UDP  permits 
Marines  assigned  to  these  units  to  be  homebased  in  CONUS  or  Hawaii  while 
deploying  for  approximately  six  months  to  WestPac.  The  primaiy  purpose 
of  UDP  is  to  reduce  the  personnel  turbulence  associated  with  12-month 
unaccompanied  tours  in  WestPac  and  to  sustain  maximum  uniform  readiness 
of  tactical  units  throughout  the  Marine  Corps. 

Since  implementing  the  UDP,  the  Marine  Corps  has  realized 
several  significant  benefits.  Marines  are  now  stabilized  in  the  same 
tactical  units  for  up  to  three  years.  This  situation  has  not  only 
strengthened  imit  cohesion  but  has  enhanced  continuity  of  training  and 
given  Marine  operational  forces  a  more  expeditionary  posture.  All  of 
these  benefits  together  have  increased  combat  readiness. 

The  Marine  Corps  was  able  to  continue  UDP  during  OPERATION 
DESERT  SHIELD/STORM  with  reduced  unit  participation  but  will  resume  full 
execution  by  the  start  of  FY  1992.  Force  structure  reduction  decisions 
may  require  modifications  to  the  way  UDP  is  implemented  in  the  future. 
Nevertheless,  the  Marine  Corps  will  continue  to  make  maximum  use  of  this 
successful  and  beneficial  program  for  manning  forces  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
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9.  Requirements  Determination 


The  Marine  Corps  is  developing  a  process  known  as  the 
Manpower  Requirements  Assessment  Survey  (MRAS) .  MRAS  is  a  structured 
program  that  is  designed  to  bring  into  balance  workload  and  available 
work  force.  As  a  result  of  current  manpower  reductions  there  are  occur¬ 
rences  where  the  available  work  force  is  not  able  to  perform  all  of  the 
work  requirements  tc  a  level  of  acceptable  quality.  The  starting  date  for 
MRAS  is  mid-Januar*/  1992  and  it  will  take  approximately  24  months  to 
complete . 


10.  Total  Quality  Leadership 

The  Marine  Corps  has  adopted  the  concepts  and  philosophies  of 
Total  Quality  Leadership  (TQL)  as  an  approach  to  more  effectively  use 
its  limited  resources.  It  is  a  shift  from  the  traditional  ways  of  doing 
business  to  one  that  emphasizes  a  conmitment  to  quality,  the  involvement 
of  all  enqiloyees,  and  a  focus  on  the  customer.  TQL  eiiq>hasizes  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  leadership,  and  integrates  process  improvement  methods 
with  new  methods  for  leading  people. 

The  implementation  of  this  quality-focused  approach  has 
provided  the  Marine  Corps  with  a  strategy  for  continually  ioiproving  its 
performance  at  every  level  and  in  all  areas.  The  application  of  TQL  will 
continue  to  expand  until  it  is  a  part  of  every  Marine's  and  Marine  Corps 
civilian's  approach  to  performing  their  daily  functions. 

Ill,  MARINE  CORPS  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER  BY  DPPC 


A.  Tactical/Mobility  Forces 

Marine  Corps  tactical  and  mobility  forces  include  land  forces, 
tactical  air  forces,  and  naval  forces.  About  109,100  Marines  (60  percent 
of  the  Corps)  will  be  in  this  category  in  FY  1993.  Tactical  and  mobility 
units  are  all  rapidly  deployable  and  intended  to  operate  in  the  combat 
theater.  Only  military  personnel  are  included  in  these  units. 

With  the  exception  of  Reserves  filling  Individual  Mobilization 
Augmentation  billets,  undergoing  initial  active  duty  for  training,  or 
serving  on  full-time  active  duty,  the  entire  Selected  Reserve  contributes 
to  tactical  and  mobility  forces. 


1.  Land  Forces  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

96.9 

93.8 

89.0 

Reserve 

30.6 

28.0 

25.6 

FY  1992  force  structure  actions  include: 

Deactivation  -  an  artillery  battalion,  an  armored  assault 
battalion,  a  tank  battalion,  and  the  equivalent  of  one  OV-10  squadron. 
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Reorganization/ Consolidation  -  Artilleiry  battalions  and 
regimental  headquarters. 

FY  1993  force  structure  actions  include: 

Deactivation  -  2  landing  support  and  two  bridge  support 
companies,  1  OV-10  squadron. 

Reorganization/Consolidation  -  Low  Altitude  Air  Defense 
(lAAD)  Battalions,  Light  Anti-Air  Missile  (LAAH)  Battalions,  Brigade 
Service  Support  Group  Headquarters. 

2.  Tactical  Air  Forces  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 

Military 

Active  26.3  20.5  19.7 

Reserve  8.5  8.7  8.5 


FY  1992  force  structure  actions  include: 

Deactivation  -  2  Marine  fighter  attack  squadrons,  an 
attack  squadron,  2  reserve  attack  squadrons. 

Reorganization/Consolidation  -  Marine  electronic  warfare 

squadrons . 


FY  1993  force  structure  actions  include: 

Deactivation  -  a  Marine  Aircraft  Group,  an  aviation 
logistics  squadron,  a  Marine  Wing  Support  Squadron,  and  elements  of 
aviation  command  and  control. 

Reorganization/Consolidation  -  the  transition  of  a  Marine 
electronic  warfare  squadron  from  reserve  to  active. 

3.  Naval  Forces  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 


Military 

Active  0.5  O.A  0.4 

The  Marine  Corps  request  for  naval  forces  includes  Marines 
assigned  to  ships'  detachments  (except  those  assigned  to  aircraft  carriers 
which  are  included  in  tactical  air  forces),  security  detachments  aboard 
submarine  tenders  and  missile  support  ships,  and  Marine  Corps  staff  billets 
for  Navy  operational  and  amphibious  commands  and  ships.  In  FY  1993,  a 
Marine  Carrier  detachment  will  be  deactivated. 
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B.  Comnunications/Intelligence 


1.  Intelligence  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 

Military 

Active  0.9  0.8  0.8 

Marine  support  to  the  national  intelligence  effort  is  reduced  by 
approximately  100  Marines  by  FY  1993.  The  bulk  of  this  reduction  comes 
from  cryptologic  activities. 

2.  Centrally  Managed  Comaiunications  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 

Military 

Active  0.1  0.1  0.1 


C .  Combat  Installations 


Marines  in  this  category  are  assigned  to  bases  and  stations  that 
provide  support  to  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  Units  assigned.  The  type  of 
support  provided  includes  maintenance,  communications  audiovisual,  and 
administrative  support.  Civilians  in  this  category  reinforce  capabilities 
that  directly  affect  the  readiness  and  sustainability  of  Marine  Corps 
operating  forces  and  support  safety  and  quality  of  life  functions. 


Combat  Installations  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

9.0 

9.0 

8.5 

Civilian 

9.9 

9.5 

9.2 

The  Marine  Corps  determines  manpower  requirements  for  base 
operating  support- combat  installations  using  a  fixed  and  variable  support 
concept.  Only  the  fixed  portion  is  presently  included  in  the  base  oper¬ 
ating  support  manpower  request.  The  fixed  portion  consists  of  the  func¬ 
tions  and  services  that  are  required  because  of  the  existence  of  the  base, 
apart  from  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  units  that  are  located  there.  Examples 
of  these  functions  are  road  maintenance  and  repair,  utilities  operations, 
and  sewage  disposal.  The  variable  support  portion  of  the  manpower  require¬ 
ment  results  directly  from  the  presence  of  the  tenant  units.  To  the  extent 
feasible,  the  tenant  unit  provides  augmentation  to  the  base  under  agree- 
Bients  between  local  commanders  and  monitored  and  approved  by  Headquarters 
Marine  Corps.  This  system,  which  enables  a  percentage  of  the  Marines 
assigned  to  augmentation  duties  to  maintain  their  military  skills  in  a 
garrison  status  prior  to  deployment,  significantly  reduces  the  manpower 
assigned  to  base  operating  support-ccxnbat  installations. 
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The  Marine  Corps  constantly  reviews  the  requiresient  for  base 
operating  support  manpower  at  all  combat  installations.  All  support 
functions  are  reviewed  periodically  to  determine  if  economies  can  be 
achieved  by  changing  the  method  of  performance  from  in-house  to  contract 
(and  vice  versa),  consistent  with  military  readiness  requirements. 
Organizations,  functions  performed,  and  services  provided  are  evaluated 
to  determine  manpower  staffing  requirements.  Once  the  functions  to  be 
performed  are  determined  and  a  work  measurement  syston  devised,  staffing 
becomes  a  matter  of  deciding  the  level  of  support  or  service  that  will  be 
furnished.  These  manpower  requirements  determination  reviews  will  iiiq>rove 
support  organizations  by  consolidating  duplicate  functions,  improving 
staffing  efficiency,  and  eliminating  dual  staffing  requirements,  thereby 
releasing  manpower  resources  for  reallocation  into  areas  of  more  critical 
need. 


D.  Force  Support  Training 

Force  support  training  units  train  newly  designated  aviators  and 
flight  officers  in  combat  aircraft  prior  to  their  assignment  to  operational 
squadrons  and  provide  standardized  training  to  other  aviation  personnel. 

In  addition,  designated  units  within  the  Marine  Corps  combat  readiness 
training  group  are  tasked  with  providing  wartime  interceptor  support  for 
the  Continental  Air  Defense  Command.  The  manpower  requirements  are  based 
on  the  projected  student  load  and  the  need  to  provide  instructors,  maintain 
aircraft,  and  perform  the  air  defense  mission.  This  category  also  includes 
manpower  to  support  the  Marine  Corps  Institute  which  provides  military 
skill  training  to  individual  Marines  through  correspondence  courses.  It 
also  includes  instructor  personnel  for  \init  training  at  the  Mountain 
Warfare  Training  Center,  in  Bridgeport,  CA. 

Force  Support  Training  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

2.7 

3.4 

3.4 

Civilian 

'^Less  than  50 

.1 

.1 

* 

The  bulk  of  this  manpower  is  devoted  to  instructors  and  staffs  at 
training  squadrons.  At  the  end  of  FY  1991,  these  units  were  temporarily 
understaffed  due  to  seasonal  manning  fluctuations  and  residual  support  to 
OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/ STORM. 

E.  Joint  Activities 


1.  International  Military  Organizations  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 


Military 

Active 


0.1  0.1  0.1 
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2. 

Unified  Commands  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Military 

Active 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

3. 

Federal  Support  Activities  Manpower 

(in  thousands) 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Military 

Active 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

4. 

Joint  Staff  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Military 

Active 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

5. 

OSD/Defense  Agencies  and  Activities  Manpower 

(in  thousands) 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Military 

Active 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Increases  in  this  category  are  due  to  DoD-*wide  consolidations 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  establishment  of  the  Defense  Finance  and 
Accounting  Service  (DFAS). 

F.  Central  Logistics  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Military 

Active 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

Civilian 

3.7 

3.6 

3.5 

Military  reductions  are  due  to  the  civilianization  of  billets  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Industrial  Fund.  Civilian  reductions  are  due  to  Defense 
Management  Review  streamlining  of  logistic  and  acquisition  functions — 
primarily  at  Marine  Corps  Logistics  Bases  Albany  and  Barstow. 

G.  Service  Management  Headquarters 

Since  the  Goldwater-Nichols  DoD  Reorganization  Act  of  1986,  the 
Marine  Corps  has  aggressively  pursued  management  headquarters  reductions 
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and  efficiencies.  From  FY  1986  to  1990,  headquarters  were  reduced  by  over 
10  percent.  In  compliance  with  current  legislation,  these  activities  are 
reduced  an  additional  13  percent  from  FY  1991  to  1993.  The  reduction 
plan  includes  reorganizing  Fleet  Marine  Force  Headquarters,  streamlining 
Service  headquarters,  and  consolidating  Dod'wide  management  functions. 


1.  Combat  Commands  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Military 

Active 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

Civilian 

* 

* 

* 

*Iess  than  50 

2. 

Support  Commands  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Military 

Active 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Civilian 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

H.  Research  and  Development  Manpower  (in 

thousands) 

Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

1.  Training  and  Personnel 

1. 

Personnel  Support  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Military 

Active 

4.8 

4.5 

4.6 

Civilian 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Recruiting  cuts,  commensurate  with  reduced  recruiting  missions, 
account  for  the  bulk  of  these  reductions. 
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2.  Individual  Training  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

8.9 

8.7 

8.4 

Civilian 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Individual  Training  is  reduced  to  take  into  account  the  reduced 
training  loads  associated  with  a  smaller  force  and  reduced  accessions. 


J.  Support  Activities 

1.  Support  Installations  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

10.8 

10.4 

10.2 

Civilian 

3.6 

2.6 

2.4 

Horizontal  military  reductions  are  taken  at  Marine  Corps 
Logistics  Bases,  Real  Property  Maintenance  Activities,  Recruit  Depots, 
and  the  Maxine  Corps  Combat  Development  Command.  The  remaining  339  cuts 
are  from  Marine  Corps  Security  Force  deactivations.  Civilian  reductions 
are  due  to  DoD-wide  consolidations  of  dependent  schools,  navy  personnel 
offices,  and  commissaries.  Across-the-board  reductions  account  for  the 
rest  of  the  civilian  reductions. 


2.  Centralized  Support  Activities  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

2.1 

2.2 

2.0 

Reserve  Components 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Civilian 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

Active  and  civilian  reductions  reflect  the  DoD-wide  consolida¬ 
tion  of  finance  and  accounting  functions  under  the  Defense  Finance  and 
Accounting  Service  (DFAS).  Across-the-board  reductions  are  also  applied 
to  these  activities. 
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K.  Individuals  (in  thousands) 


IT  91  IT  92  IT  93 

Military 


Active 


Transients 

5.8 

5.6 

5.4 

Patients/Prisoners 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

Trainees/Students 

19.6 

21.0 

21.4 

Total 

26.6 

27.7 

27.9 

Reserve 

Trainees/Students 

3.1 

3.8 

3.2 

(Category  F,  Q  &  P) 

From  IT  1990  to  IT  1991,  manpower  in  the  Individuals  category 
was  cut  by  almost  4,000  as  accessions  were  reduced  to  correspond  with 
total  end  strength  reductions.  This  action  resulted  in  a  corresponding 
drop  in  entry-level  training  and  accession  moves  as  trained  Marines  were 
retained  in  lieu  of  accessing  recruits.  From  FT  1991  to  FT  1993,  acces¬ 
sions  fluctuate  at  this  reduced  level  according  to  the  size  of  yearly  end 
strength  reductions  and  separation  patterns. 

L.  Undistributed  (in  thousands) 

FT  91  FT  92  FT  93 

Military 

Active  0  1.0  1.6 
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CHAPTER  VI 


AIR  FORCE  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.  General 


This  chapter  describes  the  Air  Force  manpower  request  in  terms  of 
active  military,  United  States  Air  Force  Reserve  (USAFR),  Air  National 
Guard  (ANG),  and  civilian  oianpower  requiresients .  The  manpower  need  derives 
from  the  force  stxructure  estimate  to  accoisplish  Air  Force  missions  within 
the  scope  of  the  national  political  and  military  strategy.  In  that  light, 
the  chapter  identifies  wartime  manpower  requiroients ,  requested  manpower 
strengths  for  the  budget  years  and  major  changes  by  conponent. 

B.  Wartime  Manpower  Requirements 

Wartime  manpower  requirements  are  based  on  the  total  Air  Force 
world-wide  force  structure  and  the  number  of  additional  personnel  needed 
to  replace  estimated  combat  casualties.  New  planning  scenarios  together 
with  Defense  Planning  Guidance  for  Fiscal  Years  1994-1999  will  be  used  to 
form  the  basis  for  a  new  Wartisie  Hanpower  Mobilization  Planning  System 
(WARMAPS)  data  base,  which  will  be  used  to  produce  new  estimates  of  the 
Air  Force’s  wartime  manpower  requirements. 

C.  Strength  Request 

The  FY  1993  request  for  active  military,  reserve  military,  and 
civilian  manpower  is  as  follows: 

Air  Force  Strength  Request  and  Civilian  Employment  Plan 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


FY  92 

FY  93 

Active  Military 

Reserve 

48.5 

449.9 

ANG 

118.1 

119.2 

USAFR 

83.4 

82.2 

Civilian 

218.4 

213.9 

D.  Major  Changes  Affecting  Manpower 

The  tables  below  display  manpower  by  Defense  Planning  and 
Programming  Category  (DPPC),  showing  inventory  for  FY  1991  and  the  FY 
1992  -  1993  totals  in  the  FY  1993  request  (end  strength  in  thousands). 

Active  Military 

DPPC  FY  91*  FY  92  FY  93 

58.4  53.5  48.7 

123.9  113.4  106.4 


Strategic 

Tactical/Mobility 
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Coanunications/Intelligence 

31.2 

29.5 

30.0 

Combat  Installations 

100.0 

97.3 

83.6 

Force  Support  Training 

20.8 

18.9 

18.4 

Medical  Support 

40.7 

40.5 

37.6 

Joint  Activities 

14.4 

16.9 

19.3 

Central  Logistics 

9.0 

8.5 

8.0 

Service  Hgt.  HQs 

11.3 

10.3 

9.7 

R&D/ Geophysical  Act. 

14.1 

13.0 

12.3 

Training  &  Personnel 

21.0 

20.5 

20.2 

Support  Activities 

33.2 

32.3 

28.2 

Individuals 

32.9 

32.7 

34.2 

Undistributed 

0 

-2.1 

-6.7 

Total  in  the  Budget 

510.9 

485.1 

449.9 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to 

totals  due  to 

rounding. 

^Includes  443  Selected  Reserve  personnel  called  to  active 

duty  for 

OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM. 

U.S. 

Air  Force  Reserve 

DPPC 

FY  91* 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Strategic 

2.2 

2.2 

3.5 

Tactical/Mobility 

50.7 

49.7 

49.1 

Commmications/Intelligence 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Combat  Installations 

11.0 

10.4 

10.0 

Medical  Support 

4.1 

4.0 

4.0 

Joint  Activities 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Service  Mgt.  HQs 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

RSD/Geophysical  Acty 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

Training  and  Personnel 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Support  Activities 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

Individuals 

1.1 

1.7 

1.7 

IMAs 

12.7 

12.8 

11.6 

Total  in  the  Budget 

84.3 

83.4 

82.2 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to 

totals  due  to 

rounding. 

^oes  not  include  254  Selected  Reserve  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for 
OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/STORH. 

Air  National  Guard 


DPPC 

FY  91* 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Strategic 

19.1 

20.2 

22.0 

Tactical/Mobility 

70.5 

71.2 

70.5 

Consninications/Intelligence 

11.2 

12.2 

12.2 

Combat  Installations 

3.8 

2.5 

2.5 

Medical  Support 

4.7 

5.0 

5.0 

Joint  Activities 

.8 

.8 

.8 

Service  Mgt.  HQs 

-1 

.1 

.1 

R&D/ Geophysical  Act. 

.6 

.6 

.6 

Training  &  Personnel 

3.9 

3.0 

3.0 
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Support  Activities  1.7  1.1  1.1 

Individuals  1.2  1.4  1.4 

Total  in  the  Budget  117.6  118.1  119.2 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

^Does  not  include  189  National  Guard  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for 
OPERATION  DESERT  SHIEID/STORM. 


Civilian 


DPPC 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Strategic 

8.6 

9.2 

10.1 

Tactical/Mobility 

29.8 

30.4 

29.3 

Communications/Intelligence 

6.7 

7.0 

7.1 

Combat  Installations 

44.2 

37.9 

39.5 

Force  Support  Training 

1.6 

2.0 

1.8 

Medical  Support 

9.4 

9.0 

9.4 

Joint  Activities 

2.7 

3.4 

3.3 

Central  Logistics 

66.9 

62.1 

58.3 

Service  Mgt.  HQs 

6.4 

6.0 

5.7 

R&D/Geophysical  Act. 

10.7 

10.2 

10.0 

Training  &  Personnel 

9.3 

11.2 

11.5 

Support  Activities 

36.4 

30.0 

27.9 

Total  in  the  Budget 

232.7 

218.4 

213.9 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

The  following  sections  highlight  Air  Force  major  force  structure 
areas  and  include  a  brief  rationale  for  participation  by  either  the  Active 
or  Reserve  Component.  Specific  changes  in  force  structure  are  detailed 
in  Section  III,  Air  Force  Manpower  Requirements  by  Defense  Planning  and 
Programming  Category  (DPPC). 

1.  Strategic  Offensive  Forces 

These  forces  consist  of  strategic  bomber  and  tanker  aircraft 
and  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles  (ICBHs).  Participation  by  the 
ANG/USAFR  in  the  nuclear  offensive  mission  is  limited  to  air  refueling 
operations  because  of  the  highly  time-sensitive  nature  of  bomber  and 
missile  operations  and  the  intensive  peacetiaw  training  requirements. 
ANG/USAFR  tanker  units  are  operationally  capable  of  performing  the  air 
refueling  mission. 

2.  Strategic  Defensive  Forces 

These  forces  include  aircraft  and  ground  radars  for  surveil¬ 
lance,  control,  and  defense.  Air  defense  of  the  United  States  is  a  tradi¬ 
tional  mission  of  the  Air  Reserve  Component  (ARC).  For  over  30  years,  ANG 
units  have  performed  air  defense  alert  in  the  United  States.  The  ANG  now 
performs  100  percent  of  the  air  defense  fighter  interceptor  mission. 
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3.  Tactical  Air  Forces 


To  meet  current  tactical  commitaienta ,  the  Air  Force  must  have 
credible,  responsive  forces  to  support  crisis  response  requiresMsnts .  Over¬ 
seas  basing  represents  roughly  25  percent  of  our  total  tactical  fighter 
forces,  another  33  percent  provides  stateside  rotational  units.  The 
reiaining  is  provided  by  the  ARC.  The  ARC  are  able  to  provide  a  respon¬ 
sive  military  capability  during  a  national  crisis,  having  Al  percent  of 
the  tactical  air  forces.  The  ARC  tactical  fighter  force  is  being  modern¬ 
ized  simultaneously  with  the  active  force  with  F-15  and  F-16  aircraft. 

This  force  posture  has  been  developed  so  that  the  rotation  base  of  training 
and  operational  fighter  units  supports  overseas  tactical  force  commitments. 
The  ANG  provides  100  percent  of  the  tactical  reconnaissance  forces.  The 
USAFR  also  contributes  KC-10  associate  aircrews. 

Training  requirements  must  be  considered  in  developing  the 
total  tactical  force  structure.  Close  air  support,  interdiction,  and 
counterair  laissions  are  complex  and  require  high  levels  of  training  and, 
in  many  cases,  specialized  training  ranges  to  retain  proficiency.  The 
part-time  nature  of  the  ARC  and  proziaiity  of  individual  units  are  carefully 
assessed  when  assigning  roles  and  missions  that  require  skills  that  must 
be  continually  exercised  to  achieve  and  maintain  essential  levels  of 
proficiency. 

4.  Mobility  Forces 

The  proper  mix  of  active  and  reserve  force  units  is  necessary 
to  Biaintain  a  non-mobilized  surge  and  contingency  support  capability  in 
addition  to  performing  day-to-day  airlift  missions.  Peacetime  airlift 
augmentation  and  wartime  surge  missions  are  well  suited  to  the  ARC.  In 
addition  to  providing  strategic  and  tactical  airlift  aircraft  units  and 
associate  C-S,  C-9,  and  C-141  units,  the  ARC  also  provide  substantial 
capabilities  in  aeromedical  evacuation,  rescue  and  recovery,  aerial  port 
operations,  and  weather  reconnaissance. 

5 .  Other  Forces 


There  are  several  missions  which  are  full-time  functions 
required  for  siq>port  of  the  cond>at  forces,  such  as  centralized  logistics, 
and  research  and  development.  Because  of  their  nature,  these  missions 
require  full-time  personnel.  Transfer  of  these  missions  to  the  Air  Reserve 
Conqionents  would  not  diminish  the  desired  level  of  support,  but  would 
increase  the  number  of  ANG/USAFR  full-time  personnel  required,  offsetting 
intended  cost  savings.  Other  types  of  activities  have  been  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  established  in  the  ARC  when  the  active  peacetime  requirements 
are  satisfied,  but  the  wartime  requiroaents  are  not.  Some  exa]Q>les  of 
units  of  this  type  include  ANG  and  USAFR  coomunications  and  civil 
engineering  units,  and  ANG  weather  units. 

E.  Key  Manpower  Issues 

In  June  1990,  the  Air  Force  unveiled  a  new  operational  strategy 
called  Global  Reach  -  Global  Power.  This  concept  resulted  from  a  revised 
threat  to  U.S.  national  security  —  a  threat  evolving  from  one  of  a  massive 
conflict  with  a  known  superpower  to  smaller  contingencies  with  unidentified 
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factions.  The  premise  of  this  new  strategy  asserted  that  the  anonymity  of 
the  new  threat  required  a  combination  of  speed,  range,  flexibility,  preci¬ 
sion  and  lethality.  Only  weeks  after  this  concept  was  released,  OPERATION 
DESERT  SHIELD/STORH  afforded  an  opportunity  to  successfully  test  th^  new 
theories  and  capabilities  set  forth. 

Using  Global  Reach  -  Global  Power  as  a  blueprint,  the  Air  Force 
has  internally  isq^lesiented  nuaierous  programmatic  actions  to  reduce  organi¬ 
zational  layering,  streamline  headquarters  commensurate  with  field  units, 
and  reconfigure  major  commands  to  reduce  force  size.  Additionally,  by 
iaq>lementing  the  comiposite  wing  structure,  withdrawing  from  overseas  loca¬ 
tions,  and  iaq>lementing  base  closures,  the  Air  Force  continues  to  respond 
to  the  budget  crisis  while  maintaining  a  highly  capable  force. 

As  manpower  levels  decline,  the  Air  Force  has  reduced  the  active 
duty  force  and  shifted  a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  mission  to  the 
ARC.  Every  effort  is  being  isade  to  ensure  military  reductions  minimize 
internal  tunsoil,  afford  maxianim  transition  assistance  to  meshers  and  sus¬ 
tain  future  mission  requirements.  It  is  critical  to  note  additional  sav¬ 
ings  in  FY  1993  will  not  generate  savings  in  personnel  costs  due  to  pay 
and  allowance  cost  of  separation  pa3^nts  associated  with  the  Voluntary 
Separation  Incentive  and  Special  Separation  Benefit. 

The  FT  1993  AsMnded  President's  Budget  calls  for  a  reduction  in 
Air  Force  active  duty  isilitary  manpower  to  485,128  and  449,900  in  FY  1992 
and  1993  respectively.  The  FY  1993  figure  represents  a  50  percent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  maiqpower  from  the  Air  Force  high  point  in  1968  and  a  26  percent 
reduction  since  the  mid-eighties.  Civilian  manpower  levels  will  fall  to 
218,386  and  213,870  in  those  same  years.  This  is  39  percent  lower  than 
the  all-tisie  high  in  1969  and  a  19  percent  reduction  since  the  mid¬ 
eighties.  Although  civilian  reductions  have  not  kept  pace  with  solitary 
reductions  due  to  such  actions  as  military-to-civilian  conversions,  con¬ 
tracting  initiatives,  and  congressionally  directed  increases  to  civilian 
intensive  areas  (e.g.,  medical  and  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation),  the 
Air  Force  perspective  is  continually  adjusted  to  preserve  the  optimum  mix 
of  active,  reserve,  and  civilian  manpower  to  ensure  peak  readiness  within 
constrained  budgetary  limits. 

Responding  to  congressional  intent.  Air  Force  mai^ower  requirements 
were  adjusted  for  underexecution  in  civilian  accounts  and  the  officer-to- 
enlisted  mix  has  been  closely  monitored.  Additionally,  manpower  documents 
are  being  adjusted  to  reflect  the  permanent  reduction  of  250  colonels. 
Further,  between  1973  and  1991,  the  Air  Force  has  reduced  total  management 
headquarters  manpower  by  approximately  20,000.  The  net  effect  is  a  48  per¬ 
cent  reduction  in  the  management  headquarters,  compared  to  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  24  percent  in  the  coid>ined  active  duty  military  and  civilian 
manpower  levels  during  the  same  period. 

The  Air  Force  hopes  to  odnimize  the  impact  of  involuntary  military 
reductions  in  1993  by  offering  voluntary  separation  incentives  to  selected 
military  members.  Regional  involuntary  separations  in  the  civilian  trark 
force  will  occur  due  to  resizing  and  base  closures;  however,  every  effort 
will  be  made  through  the  DoD  Priority  Placement  Program  to  lessen  the 
impact  on  affected  personnel. 
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II.  SIGNIFICANT  HIGHLIGHTS 


A.  Active  Coaiponent  Military  Manpower 

1.  General 

Military  manpower  end  strength  in  the  FY  1993  Amended 
President's  Budget  is  485,128  in  FY  1992  and  449,900  in  FY  1993. 

The  FY  1993  military  manpower  decrease  is  primarily  related  to 
three  types  of  actions.  Force  structure  reductions  are  projected  across 
many  weapon  systems  and  proportionate  manpower  reductions  are  reflected. 
Three  successive  rounds  of  base  closures  have  required  significant  reduc¬ 
tions  in  base  operating  support  manpower.  Finally,  efficiency  initiatives 
and  the  Defense  Management  Report  program  have  streamlined  our  organiza¬ 
tions  and  support  functions,  eliminated  sianagement  layers,  and  initiated 
new  technologies  to  save  manpower.  Accession  levels  have  been  adjusted 
to  assure  our  future  force  will  have  the  skills  required  to  support  a 
smaller  Air  Force. 

2.  Programmed  Manpower  Structure.  Programmed  Manning,  and  End 

Strength 


Table  VI- 1  reflects  Air  Force  Programmed  Manpower  Structure, 
Programmed  Manning,  and  End  Strength. 

B.  Reserve  Component  Military  Manpower 

1.  Ready  Reserve 

a .  Selected  Reserve 


(1)  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve  (USAFR) 

(a)  General.  The  USAFR  programmed  end  strength  will 
decrease  by  1196  spaces  between  FY  1992  and  1993.  This  reduction  was 
driven  by  the  following:  Aerial  Port  Squadrons  (-321);  Civil  Engineering 
Flights  (-500);  Air  Force  Reserve  Numbered  Air  Forces  (-286);  A- 10  Squad¬ 
rons  (-1070);  C-130  Tactical  Airlift  Squadrons  (-626);  and  Weather  Service 
(-66).  Additionally,  overage  skills  in  the  Individual  Mobilization  Aug- 
mentees  force  were  cut  by  1157.  Some  of  the  decrease  was  offset  by 
realignments  into  the  following  areas:  KC-135  Squadrons  (1341);  F-16 
Squadrons  (911);  C-141  Squadrons  (433);  and  C-17  Airlift  Squadrons  (145). 

(b)  Programmed  Manpower  Structure.  Programmed 
Manning  and  End  Strength.  Table  VI-2  displays  by  DPPC  category  the  USAFR 
programmed  manpower  structure,  programmed  manpower  and  end  strength.  The 
USAFR  structure  decreases  by  1183  drill  and  13  full-tinm  siq>port  spaces 
between  FY  1992  and  FY  1993. 
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TABLE  VI-1 

ACTIVE  AIR  FORCE  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER  STRDCTORE.  PROGRAMMED  MAMHIHG  AHD  EHD  STREHGIH 

(In  Thousands) 


TOTAL  AC  MILITARY  FY  1991* 


DEFENSE  PLANNING  ND 
PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 

AUTH 

INV 

STRmTEGIC 

58.5 

58.4 

Offensive  Strat  Forces 

44.7 

44.7 

Defensive  Strat  Forces 

3.2 

3.1 

Surveillance  Forces 

10.6 

10.6 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

123.5 

123.9 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

89.5 

89.9 

Mobility  Forces 

34.0 

34.0 

COMMUNICATIONS/  INTEL 

31.2 

31.2 

Centrally  Managed  Conn 

14.8 

14.8 

Intelligence 

16.5 

16.4 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

104.0 

100.0 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

20.8 

20.8 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

40.7 

40.7 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

14.5 

14.4 

Int'l  Military  Org 

2.9 

2.9 

Unified  Commands 

2.1 

2.2 

Federal  Agency  Support 

0.3 

0.3 

Joint  Staff 

0.4 

0.4 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

8.8 

8.6 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

8.8 

9.0 

SERVICE  MANA(XMENT  HQs 

12.1 

11.3 

Combat  Commands 

7.5 

6.9 

Support  Commands 

4.6 

4.4 

R&D  GEOPHYISCAL  ACTYS 

14.1 

14.1 

Research  and  Development 

6.9 

6.9 

Geophysical  Activities 

7.2 

7.2 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

21.0 

21.0 

Personnel  Support 

5.6 

5.6 

Individual  Training 

15.4 

15.4 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

32.6 

33.2 

Support  Installations 

21.9 

22.5 

Centralized  Support  Act'y 

10.7 

10.7 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER 

481.9 

478.0 

UNDISTRIBUTED 

INDIVIDUALS 

32.9 

Transients 

6.8 

Patients,  Prisoners  & 

Holdee? 

0.5 

Trainees  and  Students 

21.2 

Cadets 

4.4 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

510.9 

FY  1992  FY  1993 


REQT 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

REQT 

AUTH 

X 

MNG 

54.5 

53.5 

98 

49.7 

48.7 

98 

44.4 

43.5 

98 

40.1 

39.2 

98 

2.3 

2.3 

100 

2.2 

2.2 

7.8 

7.7 

99 

7.4 

7.3 

99 

116.2 

113.4 

98 

109.1 

106.4 

98 

80.7 

79.9 

99 

75.8 

75.1 

99 

35.5 

33.5 

94 

33.3 

31.3 

94 

29.8 

29.5 

99 

30.3 

30.0 

99 

13.9 

13.7 

99 

13.6 

13.4 

99 

15.9 

15.8 

99 

16.7 

16.6 

99 

102.4 

97.3 

95 

88.4 

83.6 

95 

19.2 

18.9 

98 

18.7 

18.4 

98 

42.3 

40.5 

96 

39.1 

37.6 

96 

17.1 

16.9 

99 

19.5 

19.3 

99 

2.9 

2.9 

100 

2.9 

2.9 

100 

2.2 

2.2 

100 

2.2 

2.2 

100 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

11.3 

11.1 

98 

13.7 

13.5 

99 

8.8 

8.5 

97 

8.4 

8.0 

25 

10.7 

10.3 

96 

10.1 

9.7 

96 

5.8 

5.8 

100 

5.4 

5.4 

100 

4.9 

4.5 

92 

4.7 

4.3 

91 

13.5 

13.0 

96 

12.9 

12.3 

95 

6.4 

6.2 

97 

6.0 

5.7 

95 

7.1 

6.8 

96 

6.9 

6.6 

96 

21.1 

20.5 

97 

20.8 

20.2 

97 

5.7 

5.6 

98 

5.5 

5.4 

98 

15.4 

14.9 

97 

15.3 

14.8 

97 

36.0 

32.3 

90 

31.7 

28.2 

89 

26.0 

22.5 

87 

22.3 

19.1 

86 

10.0 

9.8 

98 

9.4 

9.1 

97 

471.6 

454.6 

438.7 

422.4 

-2.1 

-6.7 

32.7 

34.2 

7.0 

6.9 

0.4 

0.4 

20.9 

22.7 

4.3 

4.2 

485.1 

449.9 

Note:  Details  nay  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


^Includes  443  Selected  Reserve  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/ STORM 
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TABLE  VI~1A 

ACTIVE  AIR  FORCE  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER  STRDCTORE.  PBOflBAMMRP  MAMIIHG  AMD  KHD  STRENGTH 

(In  Thousands) 


AC  OFFICERS 

DPPC 

FY  1991* 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

AUTH 

INV 

REQT 

AUTH 

X 

MNG 

REQT 

AUTH 

X 

MNG 

STRATEGIC 

11.2 

11.1 

10.8 

10.7 

99 

9.7 

9.6 

99 

Offensive  Strat  Forces 

8.2 

8.2 

8.2 

8.1 

99 

7.2 

7.1 

99 

Defensive  Strat  Forces 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

100 

0.6 

0.6 

100 

Surveillance  Forces 

2.4 

2.4 

2.0 

2.0 

100 

1.9 

1.9 

100 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

15.5 

15.6 

14.9 

14.5 

97 

14.1 

13.7 

97 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

10.7 

10.8 

9.9 

9.8 

99 

9.4 

9.3 

99 

Mobility  Forces 

4.8 

4.8 

4.7 

94 

4.7 

4.4 

94 

COMHONICATIONS/INTEL 

4.8 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.3 

4.3 

100 

Centrally  Managed  Comm 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

100 

Intelligence 

2.9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

100 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

6.3 

6.8 

6.8 

6.2 

94 

5.9 

5.6 

25 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

2.6 

26 

2.8 

2.7 

96 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

12.5 

12.5 

13.5 

12.6 

21 

12.5 

11.8 

24 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

5.4 

5.2 

6.0 

5.8 

97 

6.2 

6.0 

97 

Int'l  Military  Org 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

100 

Unified  Commands 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

100 

1.1 

1.1 

100 

Federal  Agency  Support 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

Joint  Staff 

0.3 

■m 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

2.8 

2.5 

3.3 

3.1 

94 

3.5 

3.3 

94 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

5.8 

5.9 

5.8 

5.6 

21 

5.5 

5.2 

25 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HOs 

7.3 

6.6 

6.5 

6.3 

97 

6.1 

5.9 

97 

Combat  Coonands 

4.1 

3.6 

3.2 

3.2 

2.9 

2.9 

100 

Support  Commands 

3.2 

3.3 

3.1 

94 

3.2 

3.0 

94 

R8J}/GE0FH7SICAL  ACTYS 

4.1 

4.1 

3.6 

3.5 

97 

3.6 

3.4 

94 

Research  and  Development 

2.2 

2.2 

1.9 

1.9 

100 

1.9 

1.8 

95 

Geophysical  Activities 

1.9 

1.9 

1.7 

1.6 

94 

1.7 

1.6 

94 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

6.4 

6.4 

6.1 

98 

6.1 

6.0 

98 

Personnel  Support 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

100 

100 

Individual  Training 

5.8 

5.8 

5.5 

5.4 

98 

5.5 

5.4 

98 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

6.0 

6.5 

6.1 

5.8 

95 

5.4 

5.1 

94 

Support  Installations 

1.9 

2.4 

2.3 

2.1 

91 

2.0 

1.8 

90 

Centralized  Support  Act'y 

4.1 

4.1 

3.8 

3.7 

97 

3.4 

3.3 

97 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER 

87.9 

87.9 

87.1 

84.1 

82.2 

79.3 

UNDISTRIBUTED 

0.3 

-2.0 

INDIVIDUALS 

8.7 

7.3 

7.7 

Transients 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

Patients,  Prisoners, 

&  Holdees 

Trainees  &  Students 

7.5 

6.3 

6.7 

Cadets 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

96.7 

91.8 

85.0 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

^Includes  103  Selected  Reserve  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIELD/STORH. 
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TABLE  VI-IB 

ACTIVE  AIR  FORCE  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER  STTOCmRE.  PROGRAMMED  MAMHIMG  AMD  EBP  STREKGIH 

(la  Thousands) 


AC  ENLISTED 

FT 

1991* 

n  1992 

FT  1993 

% 

X 

DPPC 

AUTH 

INV 

REQT 

AUTH 

MNG 

REQT 

AUTH 

MNG 

STRATEGIC 

47.3 

47.3 

43.7 

42.8 

98 

40.0 

39.1 

98 

Offensive  Strat  Forces 

36.5 

36.5 

36.2 

35.4 

98 

32.9 

32.1 

98 

Defensive  Strat  Forces 

2.6 

2.6 

1.7 

1.7 

100 

1.6 

1.6 

100 

Surveillance  Forces 

8.2 

8.2 

5.8 

5.7 

98 

5.5 

5.4 

98 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

108.0 

108.3 

101.3 

98.9 

98 

95.0 

92.7 

98 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

78.8 

79.1 

70.8 

70.1 

99 

66.4 

65.8 

99 

Mobility  Forces 

29.2 

29.2 

30.6 

28.9 

94 

28.6 

26.9 

94 

COMHDNICATIONS/INTEL 

26.6 

26.6 

25.3 

25.0 

99 

26.0 

25.7 

99 

Centrally  Managed  Comm 

12.9 

13.0 

12.2 

12.0 

98 

12.0 

11.8 

98 

Intelligence 

13.6 

13.6 

13.1 

13.0 

99 

14.0 

13.9 

99 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

97.7 

93.2 

95.8 

91.1 

95 

82.5 

78.0 

94 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

18.2 

18.2 

16.5 

16.3 

99 

15.9 

15.7 

99 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

28.2 

28.2 

28.8 

27.9 

97 

26.6 

25.8 

97 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

9.1 

9.2 

11.1 

11.1 

100 

13.2 

13.2 

100 

Int'l  Military  Org 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

100 

1.8 

1.8 

100 

Unified  Coimnands 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

100 

1.0 

1.0 

100 

Federal  Agency  Support 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

Joint  Staff 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

6.0 

6.1 

8.0 

8.0 

100 

10.2 

10.2 

100 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

3.0 

3.1 

3.0 

2.9 

21 

2.9 

2.8 

21 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HQs 

4.8 

4.7 

4.2 

4.0 

95 

4.0 

3.8 

95 

Combat  Comsiands 

3.4 

3.3 

2.6 

2.6 

100 

2.5 

2.5 

100 

Support  Comnands 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

1.4 

88 

1.5 

1.3 

87 

R&D/GEOPHTSICAL  ACTYS 

10.0 

10.0 

9.9 

9.5 

96 

9.3 

8.9 

96 

Research  and  Development 

4.7 

4.7 

4.5 

4.3 

96 

4.1 

3.9 

95 

Geophysical  Activities 

5.3 

5.3 

5.4 

5.2 

96 

5.2 

5.0 

96 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

14.6 

14.6 

15.0 

14.5 

97 

14.7 

14.2 

97 

Personnel  Support 

5.0 

5.0 

5.1 

5.0 

98 

4.9 

4.8 

98 

Individual  Training 

9.6 

9.6 

9.9 

9.5 

96 

9.8 

9.4 

96 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

26.6 

26.7 

29.9 

26.5 

89 

26.3 

23.1 

88 

Support  Installations 

20.0 

20.1 

23.7 

20.4 

86 

20.3 

17.3 

85 

Centralized  Support  Act'y 

6.6 

6.6 

6.2 

6.1 

98 

6.0 

5.8 

97 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER 

394.0 

390.1 

384.5 

370.5 

356.5 

343.1 

UNDISTRIBUTED 

-2.6 

-4.5 

INDIVIDUALS 

24.2 

25.4 

26.2 

Transients 

5.6 

6.1 

5.6 

Patients,  Prisoners, 

&  Holdees 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Trainees  &  Students 

13.8 

14.6 

16.0 

Cadets 

4.4 

4.3 

4.2 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

414.1 

393.3 

364.9 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

^Includes  340  Selected  Reserve  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIELD/STORH. 
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(c)  Trained  in  Unit  Strength.  The  following 
displays  Air  Force  Reserve  end  strength,  then  adds  or  subtracts  appropriate 
personnel  to  show  the  trained  in  unit  strength.  This  strength  is  cisapared 
to  the  wartime  unit  structure  to  cosipute  the  percent  trained  in  units. 

The  results  show  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  able  to  yet  maintain  a  high 
percentage  of  trained  personnel. 


USAFR  TRAINED  IN  UKIT  STRENGTH 
(in  thousands) 


FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

End  strength 

84.3 

83.4 

82.2 

-  Trained  Pipeline* 

1.1 

1.7 

1.7 

-  IMAs 

12.7 

12.8 

11.6 

Operating  Strength 

70.5 

68.9 

68.9 

-  Non  Unit  A6R 

.7 

.6 

.6 

+  Unit  A/C  Personnel 

.7 

.8 

.8 

Trained  Unit  Strength 

70.5 

69.1 

69.1 

Structure  Requirements 

70.3 

69.6 

69.7 

(WARTIME) 

%  Trained  In  Unit 

101 

99 

99 

^Includes  categories  F  and  P 


(d)  Individual  Mobilisation  Augmentee  (IMA)  Program. 
The  IMA  program  provides  highly  skilled  individual  augmentation  to  active 
units  during  wartime  or  emergency  situations.  All  IMA  positions  are  re¬ 
viewed  as  part  of  the  Wartime  Manpower  Planning  Exercise  (MANREQ)  and  jus¬ 
tified  solely  on  the  basis  of  wartime  or  contingency  requirements  for  which 
the  active  forces  are  insufficient.  IMA  requirements  were  reduced  by  1157 
positions  in  FY  1993  due  to  overages  in  many  wartime  required  skills. 


Individual  Mobilization  Auimtentees 


_ FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 

Goal  Actual  Goal  Goal 

Total 
48  Drill 
24  Drill 
Other 


13,647 

729 

12,597 

321 


12,669 

740 

11,635 

294 


12,781 

800 

11,660 

321 


11,624 

750 

10,553 

321 


(e)  Full-Time  Support  Programs.  Statutory  Tour 
personnel  are  Reservists  on  active  duty  for  periods  in  excess  of  179  days 
who  provide  full-time  support  to  the  Reserve  Component  and  are  paid  from 
Reserve  personnel  appropriations.  They  serve  on  the  staff  of  active  com¬ 
ponent  headquarters  organizations  responsible  for  Reserve  coBq>onent  man¬ 
agement,  policy,  planning,  programming,  and  training;  assist  in  developing 
and  implementing  Reserve  Forces  policies,  procedures,  and  prograsus;  and 
assist  in  organizing,  administering,  recruiting,  instructing,  and  training 
the  Reserve  component. 
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TABI£  VI-2 

U.S.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER  STRUCmRE. 
PROGRAMMED  MANNING  AND  EHD  STRENGTH 
(In  Thousands) 


TOTAL  APR  MILITARY 

FY 

1991* 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

DPPC 

AUTH 

INV 

REOT 

AUTH 

MNG 

REOT 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

STRATEGIC 

Offensive  Strat  Forces 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

100 

3.5 

3.5 

100 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

50.4 

50.7 

50.2 

49.7 

99 

49.6 

49.1 

99 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

11.1 

11.1 

11.4 

11.3 

99 

11.2 

11.2 

Mobility  Forces 

39.1 

39.6 

38.8 

38.4 

99 

38.4 

37.9 

99 

COMMUNICATIONS/INTEL 

Centrally  Managed  Conm 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

11.1 

11.0 

10.4 

10.4 

100 

10.0 

10.0 

100 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

4.0 

98 

4.2 

4.0 

98 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

100 

1.2 

1.2 

100 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HQs 

Support  Commands 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

■ 

R&D/GEOPHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Geophysical  Activities 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

TRAINING  AMD  PERSONNEL 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

Personnel  Support 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

■si 

100 

0.3 

100 

Individual  Training 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

Centralized  Siq>port  Act'y 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

80 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANNING 

70.3 

70.7 

69.6 

69.0 

99 

69.7 

68.8 

99 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION 
AUGMEMTEES 

INDIVIDUALS  (Trainees  & 
Students) 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

12.7 

1.1 

84.3 

12.8 

1.7 

83.4 

11.6 

1.7 

82.2 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

^oes  not  include  254  USAFR  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIELD/ STORM. 
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TABLE  VI-2A 

U.S.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER  STRUCTllRE. 
PROGRAMMED  MANNIMG  AMD  END  STRENGTH 
(In  Thousands) 


AFR  OFFICERS 

FY 

1991* 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 
PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 

AUTH 

INV 

REQT 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

REQT 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

STRATEGIC 

Offensive  Strat  Forces 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

0.6 

0.6 

100 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

6.8 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

99 

6.7 

6.6 

99 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

100 

1.2 

1.2 

100 

Mobility  Forces 

5.6 

5.7 

5.7 

5.6 

98 

5.5 

5.4 

98 

COMMUNICATIONS/ INTEL 

Centrally  Managed  Comm 

•ieic 

■irk 

** 

** 

100 

irk 

** 

100 

_ 

""  “  “ 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

100 

0.5 

0.5 

100 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

BkI 

1.1 

1.0 

91 

1.1 

1.0 

91 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

'  ' 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HQs 

Support  Commands 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

R&D/GEOPHISICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Geophysical  Activities 

** 

** 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

** 

100 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

Individual  Training 

** 

** 

** 

** 

100 

irk 

** 

100 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

Centralized  Support  Act'y 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANNING 

9.2 

9.3 

9.4 

9.3 

99 

9.3 

9.0 

97 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION 
AUraiENTEES 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

7.5 

16.9 

7.3 

16.6 

6.5 

15.7 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

*Does  not  include  65  USAFR  officers  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIEID/STORM. 

**Less  than  50 
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TABLE  V1-2B 

U,S.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE  PROGRAMMED  MAHPOWER  STKDCTURE. 
PROGRAMMED  MAMNIN6  AMD  EMD  STRENGTH 
(In  Thousands) 


APR  ENLISTED 

FT 

1991* 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 
PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 

AUTH 

INV 

REOT 

AUTH 

X 

MNG 

REOT 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

STRATEGIC 

Offensive  Strat  Forces 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

100 

2.9 

2.9 

100 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

43.6 

43.8 

42.9 

99 

42.9 

42.5 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

9.9 

9.9 

10.1 

10.0 

99 

10.0 

10.0 

Mobility  Forces 

33.5 

33.9 

33.1 

32.8 

99 

32.9 

32.5 

99 

COMMUNICATIONS/INTEL 

Centrally  Managed  Comm 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

10.6 

10.4 

9.9 

9.9 

100 

9.5 

9.5 

100 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

3.0 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

97 

3.1 

3.0 

97 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

OSD/Defense  Agencies 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

100 

1.0 

1.0 

100 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HQs 

Support  Coomands 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

R&D/GEOPHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Geophysical  Activities 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

0.4 

100 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

Personnel  Support 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

Individual  Training 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

Centralized  Support  Act'y 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

67 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANNING 

60.7 

61.4 

60.1 

59.5 

99 

60.2 

59.6 

99 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION 

AUGMENTEES 

5.2 

5.5 

INDIVIDUALS  (Trainees 

&  Students) 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUD^T 

1.1 

67.4 

1.7 

66.8 

1.7 

66.5 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

*Does  not  include  189  USAFR  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIELD/STORH. 
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In  the  USAnt,  Statutory  Tour  personnel  are  not 
assigned  to  unit  level.  Full  tine  st^ort  at  the  coid)at  and  coid>at  sup* 
port  unit  level  is  provided  by  Air  Reserve  Technicians  (ARTs)  serving  in 
dual  status.  As  civil  service  civilians  they  provide  full  tine  day-to-day 
siqpport  to  a  Reserve  unit.  As  noibers  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  they  are 
integral  nenbers  of  their  reserve  unit,  participate  in  all  nilitary  train¬ 
ing  and  duty  in  their  unit,  and  are  available  to  enter  active  duty  should 
their  unit  be  mobilized.  Because  actual  assigned  strength  is  used  in 
FT  1991,  not  all  programed  growth  between  FT  1991  and  FT  1992  is  real 
growth.  Actual  assigned  strength  is  often  less  than  prograoned  strength 
due  to  recruiting  and  hiring  difficulties. 

USAFR  Full  Tine  Support 
(In  Thousands) 


FT91 

FT92 

FT93 

Statutory  Tour 

.7 

.6 

.6 

Air  Reserve  Technician 

9.6 

10.5 

10.4 

Civilians 

4.8 

4.5 

5.3 

Active  Cooponent 

.7 

.8 

.8 

Total 

15.8 

16.4 

17.1 

(2)  Air  National  Guard 

(a)  General ♦  The  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  has  a 
programmed  increase  of  1,100  between  FT  1991  and  FT  1992.  This  includes 
an  increase  of  1,050  drilling  guardsmen  and  50  full-time  active  guard/ 
reserve  (AGR)  personnel.  The  revised  strength  supports  force  structure 
changes  and  new  nodular  control  equipment  for  the  Tactical  Control  Units. 

(b)  Progransied  Manpower  Structure,  Programmd 
Manning  and  End  Strength.  Table  VI-3  displays  ANG  programned  mann-ing  and 
end  strength  by  DPPC  category.  The  Air  National  Guard  programned  end 
strength  of  119,200  in  FT  1993  will  allow  for  an  overall  manning  level  of 
97  percent  udien  compared  to  total  requirenents . 
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TABLE  VI-3 

AIR  MATIONAL  GUARD  PROfiRAMMED  MANPOWER  STRDCTORE. 
PROGRAMMED  MARNIKG  AMD  EMD  STRENGTH 
(In  Thousands) 


TOTAL  ANG  MILITARY 

FY 

1991* 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

DEFENSE  PLANNING  AMD 
PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 

AUTH 

INV 

RQMT 

AUTH 

% 

MN6 

RQMT 

AUTH 

X 

MNG 

STRATEGIC 

18.3 

19.1 

20.9 

20.2 

97 

22.8 

22.0 

96 

Offensive  Strat  Forces 

8.9 

9.2 

10.9 

99 

12.9 

12.7 

98 

Defensive  Strat  Forces 

8.8 

9.4 

9.4 

8.8 

94 

9.4 

8.8 

93 

Surveillance  Forces 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

100 

0.5 

100 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

71.1 

70.5 

72.8 

71.2 

95 

71.2 

98 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

51.4 

51.3 

51.3 

97 

51.6 

97 

Mobility  Forces 

19.7 

19.2 

19.8 

19.8 

100 

19.6 

20.3 

103 

COMMUNICATIONS/INTEL 

Centrally  Managed  Comm 

10.9 

11.2 

11.9 

12.2 

102 

11.9 

12.2 

102 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

3.8 

3.8 

4.0 

2.5 

60 

4.0 

2.5 

60 

' 

■  ' 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

5.0 

4.7 

5.2 

5.0 

96 

5.2 

5.0 

96 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

.8 

.8 

.8 

.8 

100 

.8 

.8 

100 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HQs 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

R&D/GEOPHYSICAL  ACTYS 

Geophysical  Activities 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

100 

0.6 

0.6 

100 

TRAINING  AMD  PERSONNEL 

3.7 

3.9 

4.0 

3.0 

75 

4.0 

3.0 

75 

Personnel  Support 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

83 

0.6 

0.5 

83 

Individual  Training 

3.2 

3.4 

3.4 

2.5 

74 

3.4 

2.5 

74 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

Centralized  Support  Act'y 

1.3 

1.7 

1.7 

1.1 

65 

1.7 

1.1 

65 

TOTAL  PROGRAMMED 

MANNING 

115.4 

116.4 

122.0 

116.7 

96 

122.5 

117.8 

IMDIVIDUAIS  (Trainees 

&  Students)  1.2  1.4  1.4 


END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET  117.6 


118.1 


119.2 


Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


*Does  not  include  189  ANG  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIELD/STORH. 
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TABLE  VI>3A 

AIR  NATIOMAL  GCARD  PROCRAtMED  MANPOWER  STRDCTORE. 
PROGRAMMED  MAMNING  AMD  EMD  STREHGIH 
(la  Thousands) 


ANG  OFFICERS 

FY 

1991** 

Fv  1992 

FY  1993 

DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 
PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES 

AUTH 

INV 

RQMT 

AUTH 

X 

MN6 

RQMT 

AUTH 

% 

MHG 

STRATEGIC 

2.3 

2.4 

2.6 

2.6 

100 

2.9 

2.9 

100 

Offensive  Strat  Forces 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

100 

1.8 

1.8 

100 

Defensive  Strat  Forces 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

100 

1.0 

1.0 

100 

Surveillance  Forces 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

TACTICAL/MOBILITT 

8.0 

8.0 

8.1 

7.9 

98 

7.8 

7.8 

100 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

4.9 

5.0 

5.0 

4.8 

96 

4.7 

4.7 

100 

Mobility  Forces 

3.1 

3.0 

3.1 

3.1 

100 

3.1 

3.1 

100 

COMMUNICATIONS/INTEL 

Centrally  Managed  Comm 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

100 

0.7 

0.7 

100 

■■■■ 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

1.5 

1.4 

1.6 

1.5 

94 

1.6 

1.5 

94 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HQs 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

■fiS 

■  ' 

R&D/GEOPHTSICAL  ACTYS 

Geophysical  Activities 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

0.1 

0.1 

100 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

0.3 

0.4 

100 

0.4 

0.3 

75 

Personnel  Support 

★ 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Individual  Training 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

100 

0.4 

0.3 

75 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

Centralized  Siqiport  Act'y 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.7 

78 

0.9 

0.7 

77 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

14.4 

14.1 

14.7 

14.4 

98 

14.6 

14.6 

100 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to 

totals  due  to 

rounding. 

*Less  than  50 

^^'^^Does  not  include  38  AMG  officers  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIEID/STORM. 


TABLE  VI-3B 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  PROGRAIMED  MANPOWER  STRUCTDRE, 
PRCXatAMMED  MANNING  ASP  EMD  STRENGTH 
(In  Thousands) 


MEDICAL  SUPPORT 


JOINT  ACTIVITIES 


SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HQs 


RgD/GEOPHTSICAL  ACTYS 
Geophysical  Activities 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 


Personnel  Support 
Individual  Training 


SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

Centralized  Support  Act'y  0.5 


0.5  100 


TOTAL  PROGRAMMED  MANNING 


INDIVIDUALS  (Trainees 
&  Students) 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 


0.5  0.8 

101.0  102.3 


1.2 

103.5 


0.8  0.4 

107.3  102.3 


1.4 

103.7 


95  107.9 


0.4 

103.2 


1.4 

104.6 


Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

*Less  than  50 

^Does  not  include  151  ANG  personnel  called  to  active  duty  for  OPERATION  DESERT 
SHIELD/STORM. 


(c)  Trained  in  Unit  Strength.  The  following 
displays  ANG  end  strength,  then  adds  or  subtracts  appropriate  personnel  to 
show  the  trained  in  unit  strength.  This  strength  is  coapared  to  wartiaie 
unit  structure  to  conpute  the  percent  trained  in  units. 

ANG  TRAINED  IN  UNIT  STRENGTH 
(in  thousands) 


FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

End  strength 

117.6 

118.1 

119.2 

-  Trained  Pipeline* 

2.4 

2.6 

2.6 

Operating  Strength 

115.2 

115.5 

116.6 

-  Non  Unit  AGR 

.5 

.5 

.5 

+  Unit  A/C  Personnel 

.6 

.6 

.6 

Trained  Unit  Strength 

115.3 

115.6 

116.7 

Structure  Requirements 
(WARTIME) 

122.0 

123.8 

122.5 

-  Non-Unit  Structure** 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Wartime  Unit  Structure 

121.5 

123.3 

122.0 

%  Trained  In  Unit 

95 

94 

96 

^Includes  categories  F  and  P 

^AGR  in  Management  Headquarters,  ANG  Supposrt  Center,  and  ANG  State 
Headquarters . 


(d)  Full-Time  Support  Program.  Full-time  manpower 
consists  of  military  technicians,  active  Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR),  Active 
Component  and  civil  service  personnel  performing  the  day-to-day  duties 
necessary  for  mission  accooplishiaent  and  readiness  objectives.  Half  of 
the  full-time  manpower  available  to  the  ANG  is  dedicated  to  equiissent 
Biaintenance .  The  ronainder  is  dedicated  to  training,  logistics,  adminis¬ 
tration  and  other  stqiport  fimctions.  The  elements  of  full-time  maiq>ower 
programmed  for  the  ANG  are  as  follows: 


ANG  Full-Time  Support 
(In  Thousands) 


Military  Technicians* 

FI  91 

24.5 

JT  92 

24.7 

FT  93 

25.3 

Civilians 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

Active  Duty  Guard/Reserve  (AGR) 

8.6 

9.1 

9.1 

Active  Air  Force  with  ANG 

.6 

.6 

.6 

Total** 

35.6 

36.3 

37.0 

^Includes  non-dual  status  National  Guard  civilian  technicians, 
^’^umbers  may  not  total  due  to  rounding. 
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b.  Individual  Ready  Reserve*  (IRR) 


The  IRR  consists  of  people  who  have  recently  served  in 
the  active  forces  or  Selected  Reserve  and  have  reaaining  a  period  of  obli¬ 
gated  service  or  have  volunteered  to  resMin  beyond  their  statuatory  obliga¬ 
tion.  They  are  subject  to  being  called  to  active  duty  during  a  national 
energency  declared  by  the  President  or  the  Congress.  IRR  end  strength  for 
FT  1991  was  78. 7K,  and  is  projected  to  be  78. 6K  and  78. 9K  for  FY  1992  and 
FT  1993  respectively. 

2.  Standby  Reserve 

The  Standby  Reserve  consists  of  people  idio  have  coapleted 
their  statutory  ailitary  obligation  and  have  chosen  to  naintain  a  reserve 
status,  or  idto  have  been  designated  key  civilian  enployees,  or  who  have  a 
tenporary  hardship  disability.  They  are  not  in  a  pay  status  and  do  not 
generally  participate  in  reserve  training  or  readiness  programs,  but  are 
available  for  active  duty  in  tisM  of  war  or  a  national  emergency  declared 
by  Congress.  The  Standby  Reserve  end  strength  for  FT  1991  was  14. 2K,  and 
is  projected  to  be  15. 5K  and  16. OK  for  FT  1992  and  FT  1993  respectively. 

3.  Reserve  Component  Personnel  on  Active  Duty 

The  following  charts  depict  the  number  of  officers  and 
enlisted  meiid)ers  serving  on  active  duty  for  training  as  of  the  last  day 
of  FT  1991  under  orders  specifying  an  aggregate  period  in  excess  of  180 
days  and  an  estimate  for  FT  1992  of  the  number  that  will  be  ordered  to 
such  duty. 


Air  Force  Reserve 


FT 

OFF 

1991 

EHL 

FT 

OFF 

1992 

ENL 

Recruit  and  Specialized 

Training 

- 

1,079 

- 

905 

Flight  Training 

53 

- 

53 

- 

Professional  Training  in 

Military  and  Civilian 
Institutions 

34 

35 

Air  National  Guard 

FT 

OFF 

1991 

ENL 

FT 

OFF 

1992 

ENL 

Recruit  and  Specialized  Training 

1 

306 

1 

336 

Flight  Training 

404 

201 

466 

235 

Professional  Training  in 

Military  and  Civilian 
Institutions 

28 

- 

28 

- 
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C.  Civilian  Force  Manageaent 


1 .  General 


Civilians  coaiprise  approxiaately  one  third  of  Air  Force 
nanpower.  Civilian  end  strength  includes  Air  Force  Reserve  military  tech” 
nicians,  who  serve  their  units  as  civilians  during  peacetiaw,  and  as  uni¬ 
formed  members  iq>on  mobilization.  The  civilian  work  force  supports  the 
Air  Forct.  mission  in  numerous  capacities.  Their  largest  concentrations 
are  in  Air  Force  Logistics  Command,  idiere  they  perform  depot  level  main¬ 
tenance  on  major  weapons  systeam,  as  well  as  materiel  managesient  and  dis¬ 
tribution;  and  in  Air  Force  Systeais  Command,  where  they  perform  basic 
scientific  research,  technology  development,  and  contract  aianagement  func¬ 
tions.  These  functio.is  and  associated  personnel  will  be  merged  into  Air 
Force  Materiel  Comsiand  in  June  1992.  However,  all  smjor  commands  and 
organizations  depend  on  the  contributions  of  civilian  employees  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  mission,  with  civilians  assigned  to  virtually  every  Air  Force 
installation  worldwide. 

2.  Major  Program  Changes 

Air  Force  civilian  manpower  levels  for  FT  1991  reflect  the 
effects  of  hiring  restrictions  and  significant  reductions  taken  in  the 
FT  1992  President's  Budget.  With  significant  changes  occurring  in  the 
world,  civilian  manpower  requirements  are  being  reduced  concurrent  with 
force  structure.  Reductions  are  anticipated  to  continue  in  future  years 
as  further  programmatic  changes  occur  and  as  available  funding  is  de¬ 
creased.  Many  reductions  wi.ll  be  accomplished  through  attrition  and 
reduced  accessions,  although  involuntary  separations  will  occur  as  mis¬ 
sions  are  resized  and  installations  closed.  Conversion  of  military  to 
civilian  positions  will  continue  to  add  to  the  challenge  of  resizing  and 
restructuring,  while  maintaining  the  necessary  skills  balance  within  the 
work  force. 


To  ease  the  iiiq>act  of  base  closures  on  civilian  employees, 
the  Air  Force  developed  and  shared  the  "lessons  learned"  at  Pease  AFB,  NH, 
which  was  closed  in  March  1991.  Each  base  identified  for  closure  will 
develop  a  transition  program  tailored  to  their  work  force  and  coamninity. 

At  Chanute  AFB  in  Rantoul,  IL,  the  program.  Project  CHOICE,  represents  the 
combined  work  of  the  base,  local  cwmminity,  and  state.  Located  in  the 
civilian  personnel  office,  it  serves  both  military  and  civilian  ea^loyees, 
and  provides  job  search  information  and  assistance,  as  well  as  access  to 
training  programs  and  Joint  Training  Partnership  Act  funds.  Similar  pro¬ 
grams  are  on  line  at  Lowry  AFB,  CO,  and  Mather  AFB,  CA. 

Headquarters  USAF  transition  assistance  initiatives  include  Air 
Force-wide  reduction-in-force  training  for  civilian  personnel  specialists, 
periodic  meetings  of  representatives  from  closing  installations,  a  periodic 
newsletter,  and  assistance  resolving  specific  policy  issues. 

3.  Civilian  Employment 

The  elimination  of  statutory  ceilings  on  the  stateside  work 
force  has  provided  the  Air  Force  the  ability  to  manage  its  work  force 
requirements  from  a  resource  perspective.  However,  civilian  ceilings  on 
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TABLE  VI-4 

AIR  FORCE  CIVILIAN  PROGRAMMED  MANPOWER  STRUCTURE.  PROGRAMMED  MAHHING  AMD  EMD  STRENGTH 

(In  Thousands) 


CIVILIAN 

DPPC 

FT 

1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

AUTH 

INV 

RqMT 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

RqMT 

AUTH 

% 

MNG 

STRATEGIC 

9.3 

8.6 

9.4 

9.2 

98 

10.3 

10.1 

98 

Offensive  Strat  Forces 

4.1 

4.0 

4.5 

4.4 

98 

5.4 

5.3 

98 

Defensive  Strat  Forces 

3.7 

3.4 

3.5 

3.5 

100 

3.5 

3.5 

100 

Surveillance  Forces 

1.5 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

93 

1.4 

1.3 

93 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

29.9 

29.8 

35.0 

30.4 

87 

34.0 

29.3 

86 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

15.0 

15.9 

15.5 

15.3 

99 

15.1 

14.9 

99 

Mobility  Forces 

14.9 

13.9 

19.5 

15.1 

77 

18.9 

14.4 

76 

C(»1MI]NICATI0NS/INTEL 

7.5 

6.7 

7.3 

7.0 

96 

7.4 

7.1 

96 

Centrally  Managed  Comm 

5.1 

4.5 

4.7 

4.4 

94 

4.8 

4.5 

94 

Intelligence 

2.4 

2.2 

2.6 

2.6 

100 

2.6 

2.6 

100 

COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS 

44.0 

44.2 

43.2 

37.9 

88 

44.1 

39.5 

90 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

2.1 

1.6 

2.3 

2.0 

87 

2.0 

1.8 

90 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

10.1 

9.4 

9.7 

9.0 

93 

10.0 

9.4 

94 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

3.2 

2.7 

3.5 

3.4 

97 

3.4 

3.3 

97 

Int'l  Military  Org 

1.7 

1.4 

1.6 

1.5 

94 

1.5 

1.4 

93 

Unified  Commands 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

0.3 

0.3 

100 

Federal  Agency  Si^port 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

0.2 

0.2 

100 

Joint  Staff 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

OSD/Def  Agencies 

1.1 

0.9 

1.4 

1.4 

100 

1.4 

1.4 

100 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

69.6 

66.9 

64.7 

62.1 

96 

61.0 

58.3 

96 

SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HOs 

7.2 

6.4 

6.2 

6.0 

97 

5.9 

5.7 

97 

Combat  Commands 

2.5 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

100 

1.7 

1.7 

100 

Support  Comnands 

4.7 

4.2 

4.1 

3.9 

95 

4.2 

4.0 

95 

R&D/GEOPHYSICAL  ACT7S 

10.4 

10.7 

10.8 

10.2 

94 

10.8 

10.0 

93 

Research  and  Development 

8.5 

9.5 

9.2 

8.7 

95 

9.1 

8.4 

92 

Geophysical  Activities 

1.9 

1.2 

1.6 

1.5 

94 

1.7 

1.6 

94 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

10.0 

9.3 

12.8 

11.2 

88 

13.0 

11.5 

88 

Personnel  Support 

3.5 

3.6 

6.4 

5.5 

86 

6.1 

5.2 

85 

Individual  Training 

6.5 

5.7 

6.4 

5.7 

89 

6.9 

6.3 

91 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

35.6 

36.4 

35.2 

30.0 

84 

33.0 

27.9 

86 

Support  Installations 

29.6 

30.5 

27.6 

22.7 

82 

25.4 

20.6 

81 

Centralized  Support  Act'y 

6.0 

5.9 

7.6 

7.3 

95 

7.6 

7.3 

96 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

238.9 

232.7 

240.1 

218.4 

91 

234.8 

213.9 

91 

Note:  Details  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
*Less  than  50 
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overseas  work  years  remain  in  effect.  In  addition,  a  ceiling  was  added 
on  foreign  national  indirect  hire  end-strength.  These  ceilings  should  be 
eliminated  because  they  reduce  flexibility  for  programmatic  manpower 
adjustments. 

III.  AIR  FORCE  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  BY  DEFENSE  PLAMNIHG  AND  PROGRAMMIKG 
CATEGORY  (DPPC) 


A.  Strategic 

1.  Offensive  Strategic  Forces 


Offensive  Strategic  Forces  (PAA) 


Active  Force 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Bombers 

B-52 

171 

158 

117 

B-IB 

90 

84 

84 

B-2 

0 

0 

3 

Tankers 

KC-135 

436 

379 

317 

Missiles 

Minuteman 

950 

880 

802 

Peacekeeper 

50 

50 

50 

Reserve  Forces 

Tankers 

ANG  KC-135 

128 

148 

172 

AFR  KC-135 

30 

30 

50 

Offensive  Strategic  Forces  consist  of  combat  aircraft  and 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  under  the  control  of  the  Strategic 
Air  CoBnand  (SAC).  SAC's  primary  mission  is  to  deter  nuclear  war  by  main¬ 
taining  the  ability  to  deliver  iwclear  weapons  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
SAC  is  also  capable  of  delivering  conventional  weapons  with  its  boid>er 
aircraft. 


Offensive  Strategic  Forces  Manpower  (in  thousands) 
FY  91*  FY  92  FY  93 


Military 


Active 

44.7 

43.5 

39.2 

Reserve 

ANG 

9.2 

10.9 

12.7 

AFR 

2.3 

2.2 

3.5 

Civilian 

4.0 

4.4 

5.3 

^Adjusted  to  reflect  Selected  Reserve  personnel  called  to  active  duty 
for  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD/STORM. 
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lY  1992  active  military  mai^ower  decreases  result  from  transfer 
of  20  KC-135S  to  ANG  and  AFR  (-320),  conversion  of  14  KC-135s  to  BAI  status 
(-252),  elimination  of  KC-135  iring  overhead  (-220),  retirement  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  25  KC-135S  (-425),  eliadnation  of  B-52  tail  gunners  (-522),  conver¬ 
sion  of  6  B-lBs  to  BAI  status  (-155),  initial  retirement  of  Minuteman  II 
ICKls  (-100),  miscellaneous  IC^  program  adjustments  (-202),  and  reduction 
of  operational  headquarters  (-193).  These  were  partially  offset  by  mili¬ 
tary  increases  in  B-52  aircraft  maintenance  (■('359),  conversion  of  Nuid>ered 
Air  Forces  to  operational  headquarters  (+359),  Advanced  Cruise  Missile 
(+100),  and  preparation  for  the  first  operational  B-2  wing  (+352). 

The  FT  1993  active  military  manpower  decrease  results  from 
retiresient  of  41  B-52Gs  (-3145) ,  transfer  of  44  KC-135s  to  the  ANG  and  AFR 
(-867),  retirement  of  an  additional  25  KC-135s  (-425),  continued  retirement 
of  Minuteman  II  ICBMs  (-274),  siiscellaneous  ICBM  program  adjustments  (-60), 
and  a  reduction  in  operational  headquarters  (-223) .  There  is  an  increase 
in  military  to  support  the  first  three  operational  B-2  aircraft  (+385), 
and  B-52  rebasing  adjustment  (+291). 

The  Air  National  Guard  air  refueling  capability  increases  in 
FT  1992  with  an  increase  in  units  and  PAA  (+1774).  In  FT  1993  an  addi¬ 
tional  two  units  convert  from  Tactical  forces  (+1473)  and  an  increase  of 
a  4  PAA  squadron  (+284)  is  reflected. 

Air  Force  Reserve  received  20  additional  KC-135  E/R  tanker 
aircraft  in  FT  1993  (+1341  drill). 

Increases  in  civilian  manpower  for  FT  1993  accompany  44  KC-135s 
transferred  to  the  ANG  and  AFR  (+918).  This  is  partially  offset  by  civil¬ 
ian  manpower  decreases  due  to  reductions  in  operational  headquarters  (-21). 

2.  Defensive  Strategic  Forces 

Defensive  Strategic  Forces  (PAA) 

FT  91  FT  92  FT  93 


18  0  0 


180  180  180 

36  36  36 


Active  Force 
F-15 

Reserve  Forces 
ANG  F-16 
ANG  F-15 


Air  Force  Strategic  Defensive  Forces  include  aircraft  and 
ground  radars  of  Tactical  Air  Command  and  Air  National  Guard,  and  ground 
radars  of  Pacific  Air  Forces  for  atmospheric  tactical  waming/attack 
assessment,  airspace  control  and  limited  defense. 
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Defensive  Strategic  Force  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


FY  91  FY  92  FT  93 


Military 

Active 

3.1 

2-3 

2.2 

Reserve 

ANG 

9.4 

8.8 

8.8 

Civilian 

3.4 

3.5 

3.5 

The  FY  1992  decrease  in  active  military  manpower  is  attributed 
to  a  reduction  in  fighter  interceptors  (-600)  and  Over-the-Horizon  Back- 
scatter  (OTH-B)  radar  (-400) .  This  reduction  is  partially  offset  by  the 
realignment  of  the  Air  Defense  Numbered  Air  Force  into  this  DPPC  (+200). 

The  decrease  in  the  Air  National  Guard  manpower  in  FY  1992 
is  a  reflection  of  an  overezecution  of  the  FY  1991  program. 

3.  Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces 

In  FY  1991,  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces  include  27  PAA 
EC- 135  Post  Attack  Ccmmiand  and  Control  Syston  aircraft,  which  are  used  by 
the  Strategic  Air  Comsuind  for  airborne  command  posts,  communications  relay, 
and  launch  control  centers.  Three  PAA  E-3B  National  Es^rgency  Airborne 
Command  Post  aircraft  serve  as  the  most  survivable  part  of  the  National 
Military  Command  System.  Ground  surveillance  assets  include  the  Distant 
Early  Warning  line,  North  Warning  System,  and  Joint  Surveillance  System 
(47  FAA  radars,  aerostats,  ground  system  connectivity,  and  Region  Opera¬ 
tional  Control  Centers/Sector  Operational  Control  Centers).  Additionally, 
the  ground  environment  activities  include  the  NORAD  Command  Post  in 
Cheyenne  Mountain  near  Colorado  Springs,  CO;  the  Consolidated  Space  Opera¬ 
tions  Center  at  Falcon  AFB,  CO;  three  ballistic  missile  early  warning 
sites;  six  Subaiarine  Launch  Ballistic  Missile  detection  and  warning  sites; 
six  SPACETRACK  facilities  consisting  of  radars  and  ground-based  electro- 
optical  deep  space  surveillance  systoa  sites;  and  space-based  Tactical 
Waming/Attack  Assessment  (Defense  Support  Program)  and  its  associated 
ground  and  mobile  support  system. 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance  Forces  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

Reserve 

10.6 

7.7 

7.3 

ANG 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Civilian 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 
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The  FT  1992  active  nilitary  decrease  results  froa  ■ilitary-to* 
civilian  conversion  (■*70),  retireaent  of  28  EC-ISS  Airborne  National  Coa- 
Band  Post  (ABNCP)  aircraft  (-1712),  Air  Force  Coaaunications  Coaaand 
prograa  realignments  (-726),  modification  of  Looking  Glass  Alert  (-87), 

SAC  program  realignments  (-101),  and  classified  program  adjustments  (-81). 
The  FT  1993  decrease  results  froa  base  closure  adjustswnts  (-39),  modifi¬ 
cation  of  Looking  Glass  Alert  (-86),  siilitary-to-civilian  conversions 
(-54),  ABNCP  restructure  (-228),  space  surveillance  program  adjustments 
('>'53) ,  and  SAC  coBnunications  support  adjustment  (-*-70) . 

B.  Tactical/Mobility 

1.  Tactical  Air  Forces 


Tactical  Air  Forces  (PAA) 


FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active  Force 

Tactical  Fighter  Wing  Equivalents 

21.5 

16.8 

16.1 

Tactical  Fighter  Aircraft 

1595 

1232 

1198 

Reconnaissance  Aircraft  (RF-4C  and  TR-1) 

24 

6 

6 

Special  Operations  Aircraft 

77 

81 

98 

Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Aircraft  (E-3) 

29 

29 

29 

Airborne  TACS  Aircraft  (OV-10,  OA-37,  OA-10) 

65 

58 

64 

Electronic  Combat  Aircraft  1/ 

42 

45 

45 

Tanker/Cargo  Aircraft  (KC-10) 

57 

57 

57 

Reserve  Forces 

ARC  TAC  Fighter  Wing  Equivalents 

11.75 

11.8 

11.3 

ANG  Fighter  Aircraft 

689 

695 

677 

AFR  Fighter  Aircraft 

222 

222 

204 

ANG  Reconnaissance  Aircraft  (RF-4C) 

108 

108 

72 

AFR  Special  Operations  Aircraft 

13 

14 

14 

AFR  TACS  Aircraft  (OA-10) 

0 

0 

18 

ANG  Airborne  TACS  Aircraft  (OA-37,  OA-10) 

54 

24 

30 

ANG  Special  Operations  Aircraft  (EC- 130) 

6 

6 

6 

Tanker/Cargo  Squadron  (KC-10) 

(AFR-Assoc)  2/ 

3 

3 

3 

1/  Includes  EF-lllA  and  EC-130H  (Cos^ass  Call)  squadrons. 

2/  Associate  squadrons  currently  provide  one-half  of  the  wartime  required 
aircrews  for  utilization  with  active  USAF  squadrons. 

Tactical  Air  Forces  consist  of  the  tactical  fighter,  attack, 
reconnaissance,  special  operations,  and  coaaand  and  control  aircraft  (for 
close  air  support,  interdiction,  counterair,  reconnaissance),  tanker/ cargo 
aircraft,  and  special  purpose  missions.  Manpower  siqiporting  these  forces 
includes  air  crews,  organizational  and  intermediate  aircraft  maintenance 
personnel,  weapon  systeais  security,  and  munitions  maintenance  personnel. 
Also  included  in  this  category  are  the  forces  and  manpower  for  the  Air 
Force's  Tactical  Air  Control  Systes,  the  Air  Force  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  Center,  civil  engineering  BED  K>RSE  (Rapid  Engineer  Deployable, 
Heavy  Operational  Repair  Squadron,  Engineer)  squadrons  and  tactical 
intelligence  squadrons. 
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Tactical  Air  Forces  Manpower  (in  Thousands) 


Military 

FT  91 

FY  92 

FT  93 

Active 

Reserve 

89.9 

79.9 

75.1 

ANG 

51.3 

51.3 

50.1 

AFR 

11.1 

11.3 

11.2 

Civilian 

15.9 

15.3 

14.9 

The  FY  1992  active  duty  military  decrease  is  associated  with 
reductions  in  force  structure  (-10,108)  and  War  Reserve  Materiel  (WRH) 
(-193).  The  reduction  is  partially  offset  by  increases  in  the  Numbered 
Air  Force  conversion  to  operational  headquarters  (“(-SSS) .  The  remainder  is 
due  to  understrength  (-264) .  The  F7  1993  reduction  is  a  result  of  further 
decreases  in  force  structure  (-2980),  RED  HORSE  squadrons  (-140),  WRH 
(-212),  NFIP  (-1331),  Clark  AB,  Philippines,  closure  (-45),  and  sanageaient 
headquarters  (-175). 

The  Air  National  Guard  tactical  force  structure  decrease  in 
FT  1993  results  from  continued  siodemization  and  the  conversion  of  two 
units  to  strategic  forces.  The  last  units  convert  from  the  A-7  aircraft 
(-4448) ,  three  units  convert  from  the  A- 10  (-2372) ,  and  the  reconnaissance 
force  reduces  by  two  units  (-1655).  The  tactical  force  structure  increases 
in  the  F-16  (+6381),  the  F-4G  (+903)  and  by  12  PAA  in  the  OA-10  (+116). 

The  funded  level  of  manning  in  civil  engineering  is  reduced  (-136). 

In  FT  1993,  one  A- 10  squadron  (18  PAA)  was  re-rolled  to  OA-lOs, 
one  squadron  was  converted  to  F-l6s,  and  18  OA-lOs  were  added  to  existing 
wings  (-159  Drill)  in  USAFR. 

The  FT  1993  civilian  decrease  is  driven  by  force  structure 
changes  (-170) ,  reductions  associated  with  the  hiring  freeze  (-79) ,  and 
reductions  in  management  headquarters  activities  (-40) . 


2.  Mobility  Forces 

Mobility  Forces  (PAA) 


FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active  Force 

Tactical  Airlift  Aircraft 

170 

160 

157 

Strategic  Airlift  Aircraft 

288 

282 

243 

Aeromedical  Aircraft* 

18 

18 

18 

Reserve  Forces 

ANG  Tactical  Airlift  Aircraft 

176 

169 

168 

AFR  Tactical  Airlift  Aircraft 

120 

116 

100 

Strategic  Airlift  (AFR-unit  equipped) 

36 

40 

60 

Strategic  Airlift  (ANG-unit  equipped) 

19 

23 

27 

ANG  Rescue  Aircraft 

24 

24 

24 
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Strategic  Airlift  Squadrons  (AFR-Assoc)  1/17  18  16 

Aeroaed  Airlift  Squadrons  (AIR-Assoc)  1/1  1  1 

'^tlanpower  to  support  Aeroaedical  activities  is  counted  in  the  Medical  DFPC. 

1/  Associate  airlift  squadrons  provide  aircrews  and  aaintenance  personnel 
for  utilization  with  active  USAF  squadrons.  These  include  one  C-9  aero¬ 
aedical  evacuation  squadron,  four  C-5  squadrons,  and  13  C-141  squadrons 
in  FT  1990  through  1993.  The  AFR  adds  a  C-17  associated  squadron  and 
loses  2  squadrons  with  the  closure  of  Norton  AFB,  CA,  in  FT  1993. 

Air  Force  Mobility  Forces  consist  of  the  tactical  airlift, 
strategic  airlift,  and  aerospace  rescue  and  recovery  aircraft  of  the 
Military  Airlift  Coaisand  and  the  ARC.  Manpower  supporting  these  forces 
includes  crews,  organizational  and  intensediate  aircraft  maintenance, 
and  aircraft  security  personnel.  This  category  also  includes  aiaiqtower 
for  aerial  port  operations.  Air  Force  special  airlift  missions,  and 
adsiinistrative  airlift. 


Mobility  Forces  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active 

Reserve 

34.0 

33.5 

31.3 

ANG 

19.2 

19.8 

20.3 

.'TR 

39.6 

38.4 

37.9 

Civilian 

13.9 

15.1 

14.4 

In  FT  1992  the  Airlift  Siq^ort  Industrial  Fund  migrated  into 
the  Transportation  portion  of  the  Defense  Business  (derations  Fund. 

The  decrease  in  active  military  in  FT  1993  results  from  the 
retirement  of  20  C-141s  (-830),  the  accelerated  drawdown  of  36  Norton  AFB, 
CA,  C-I4ls  (-1728),  an  increase  of  8  MH-60s  ('M25),  and  an  increase  of 
160  active  positions  to  si^port  C-141  transfer  to  the  reserve. 

During  FT  1992,  one  AN6  C-130  unit  will  convert  to  C-141 
aircraft  (+211).  The  reaaaining  AN6  increase  (+351)  reflects  an  under- 
ezecution  of  the  FT  1991  program.  A  total  of  19. 7K  was  authorized,  but 
actual  end  strength  was  only  19. 2X  on  30  Septesdier  91.  The  funded  level 
of  manpower  in  the  C-130  program  is  increased  (+135)  in  the  ANG  in  FT  1993. 

The  AFR  decrease  in  FT  1992  is  due  to  a  reduction  in  Aerial 
ports  (-254)  and  C-130  airlift  (-1662).  These  actions  were  partially  off¬ 
set  by  increases  for  C-141  airlift  (+221),  C-5  airlift  (+157),  aeromedical 
evacuation  (+207),  and  C-17  airlift  (+86).  In  FT  1993,  further  reductions 
were  caused  by  Aerial  Ports  (-321),  C-130  airlift  (-626),  and  aerospace 
rescue/recovery  (-44),  partially  offset  by  increases  to  C-17  airlift 
(+145),  and  C-141  airlift  (+433). 
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The  civilian  increase  in  FT  1992  results  iron  unit  undensanning 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserves  (-480)  and  AN6  (-t-lSO)  for  personnel  activated 
and  deployed  under  OPERATION  IffiSERT  SHIEU/STOiro  and  effects  of  the  hiring 
freeze  in  Military  Airlift  Coanand  (-320)  in  FT  1991.  Also  there  was  an 
AN6  C-5  increase  (-MdO)  and  AER's  respread  of  C-130  assets  (-(-ISO).  The 
decrease  in  FT  1993  results  froB  the  accelerated  drawdown  of  36  Morton  AFB, 
CA,  C-l4ls  (-351),  the  retirenent  of  20  C-l4ls  (-73),  AFR's  drawdown  of 
C-130S  (-155),  ATO's  rescue  respread  (-53),  the  depot  level  repairables 
drawdown  (-20),  the  civilian  reduction  extension  (-16),  and  the  C-l4l  crew 
ratio  reduction  (-10). 

C.  Co—m"-i  cations/ Intelligence 

1.  Centrally  Managed  Co««Mmications  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active 

Reserve 

14.8 

13.7 

13.4 

AN6 

11.2 

12.2 

12.2 

AFR 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Civilian 

4.5 

4.4 

4.5 

The  active  military  decrease  in  FT  1992  is  due  to  Air  Force 
Coimianications  Coanand  (AFCC)  aianagnaent  headquarters  adjustments  (-598), 
AFCC  program  realignments  (-323),  and  base  closure  actions  (-202).  The 
decrease  in  FI  1993  is  due  to  base  closure  actions  (-174) ,  MIISTAR  program 
adjustments  (‘*’50),  AFCC  program  realignments  (’•’204),  AFCC  IRffi  initiatives 
(-129),  engineering  and  installations  restructure  (-113),  and  military-to- 
civilian  conversions  (-143). 

The  growth  in  the  Air  National  Guard  in  1992  reflects  a 
realignsient  of  spaces  from  CoBd>at  C<nmunications  (’•’1000)  to  reflect  Air 
Force  organizational  structure  changes. 

The  civilian  increase  in  FT  1993  is  due  to  civilian  funding 
level  adjustaients  (-M82),  military-to-civilian  conversions  (’•’159),  civil¬ 
ian  reductions  resulting  from  the  hiring  freeze  (-189),  and  AFCC  management 
headquarters  adjustments  (-25). 


2. 

Intelligence  Manpower 

(in  thousands) 

Military 

FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active 

16.4 

15.8 

16.6 

Civilian 

2.2 

2.6 

2.6 

The  active  military  decrease  in  FT  1992  results  from  program¬ 
matic  reductions  in  classified  programs.  The  active  military  increase  in 
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FT  1993  results  from  a  transfer  of  an  unclassified  non-intelligence  progran 
into  a  classified  intelligence  program. 

In  FT  1993  AFB  decreased  IMAs  due  to  reduced  requirements  and 
overages  in  laany  selected  wartime  skills  (**87). 


D.  Coaibat  Installations  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active 

Reserve 

100.0 

97.3 

83.6 

ANG 

3.8 

2.5 

2.5 

AFR 

11.0 

10.4 

10.0 

Civilian 

44.2 

37.9 

39.5 

The  active  aiilitary  decrease  in  FT  1992  results  from  base  closure 
actions  (-3641),  DMR  initiatives  (-1528),  military-to-civilian  conversions 
(-909),  force  structure  adjustments  (-599),  and  realigmnent  of  child 
developoient/fafflily  support  centers  to  the  Personnel  Support  DPPC  (-106). 
This  is  partially  offset  by  iaproved  manning  (■•■3957).  The  decrease  in 
FT  1993  stons  from  base  closure  actions  (-6854),  military-to-civilian  con¬ 
versions  (-996),  DHR  initiatives  (-1952),  force  structure  changes  (-1671), 
reductions  to  manageaient  headquarters  (-530),  transfer  of  manpower  to  the 
OSD/Defense  Agencies  and  Activities  DPPC  for  creation  of  the  Defense 
Finance  and  Accounting  Service  (-1027),  PC  III  adjustments  (-235)  and 
program  review  (-364). 

In  FT  1992,  the  ANG  realigned  1000  spaces  to  Co^at  Communications 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  Air  Force  structure.  The  remaining  reflects  an 
overezecution  of  the  1991  program. 

In  FT  1992,  the  AFR  reduced  civil  engineering  (-536).  In  FT  1993, 
civil  engineering  was  reduced  further  (-500). 

The  civilian  decrease  in  FT  1992  is  attributed  to  a  civilian 
reduction  (-3166) ,  base  closure  actions  (-1583) ,  ISIR  initiatives  (-470) , 
force  structure  adjustments  (-281),  program  realignment  of  child 
development/ family  stqiport  centers  to  the  Personnel  Support  DPPC  (-747). 
These  decreases  are  partially  offset  by  increases  resulting  from  the 
military-to-civilian  conversion  (-^922),  decreases  resulting  from  hiring 
freeze  (-464)  and  transfer  to  Support  Activities  DPPC  for  Vandenberg  AFB, 
CA,  transfer  to  SPACECOH  (-460) .  The  increase  in  FT  1993  is  attributed  to 
a  civilian  adjustaient  (+2073),  military-to-civilian  conversion  (+987), 
commercial  activity  (A-76)  adjustments  (+82),  stock  funding  of  depot  level 
repairables  (+543)  and  IHIR  initiatives  (+47).  This  is  partially  offset  by 
decreases  for  base  closure  actions  (-702),  manageaient  headquarters  reduc¬ 
tion  (-63),  transfer  to  the  OSD/Defense  Agencies  DPPC  (See  Chapter  VII)  to 
establish  the  Defense  Accounting  and  Finance  Service  (-1148),  and  force 
structure  changes  (-159). 
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E.  Force  Support  Training  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active 

20.8 

18.9 

18.4 

Civilian 

1.6 

2.0 

1.8 

The  FT  1992  active  military  decrease  is  due  to  reductions  in 
TAF/Strategic  Airlift  training  requirements  (-1600),  military-to-civilian 
conversion  (-100) ,  and  the  transfer  of  the  Air  Weapons  School  to  the 
Individual  Training  DPPC.  The  FT  1993  decrease  is  due  to  reductions  in 
TAF/Strategic/ Airlift  training  requirements  (-600). 

The  FT  1993  civilian  decrease  is  due  to  reduced  training  require¬ 
ments  (-100)  and  anticipated  isqtact  of  the  civilian  hiring  freeze  (-100) . 

F.  Medical  Support  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active 

Reserve 

40.7 

40.5 

37.6 

ANG 

4.7 

5.0 

5.0 

AFR 

4.1 

4.0 

4.0 

Civilian 

9.4 

9.0 

9.4 

The  decrease  in  FT  1993  active  isilitary  is  primarily  caused  by 
Biilitary-to-civilian  conversions  (-535),  and  programmatic  reductions  for 
base  closures  and  force  structure  decreases  (-2400) . 


The  growth  in  FT  1993  civilians  results  fr(»  military-to-civilian 
conversions  (->■535)  and  increases  for  expansion  of  cost  effectiveness  pro¬ 
grams  (+620).  These  are  partially  offset  by  programmatic  reductions  for 
approved  base  closure  actions  (-750). 


G.  Joint  Activities  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active 

Reserve 

14.4 

16.9 

19.3 

ANG 

.8 

.8 

.8 

AFR 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Civilian 

2.7 

3.4 

3.3 

The  active  military  increase  in  FT  1992  is  caused  prisiarily  by 
an  increase  in  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  (■>■1367)  and  the  transfer 
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of  in-sezvice  Air  Force  authorizations  to  two  new  Defense  Agencies:  The 
Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service  (■*■223)  and  the  Defoise  Coauissary 
Agency  (-^943).  There  is  a  slight  decrease  in  nilitary  aunpower  with 
reijsbursable  foreign  sdlitary  sales  (-60).  In  FT  1993,  the  increase  is 
attributable  priaarily  to  additions  in  the  SOF  (■*■738)  and  further  transfer 
of  in-service  Air  Force  authorizations  to  the  Defense  Finance  and  Account¬ 
ing  Service  (-i-lTSO).  There  are  decreases  in  ailitary  aai^ower  associated 
with  reisibursable  foreign  aiilitary  sales  (-41),  Headquarters  Ihiited  States 
Transportation  Coaaand  (-15) ,  and  Defense  Mapping  Agency  (-93) . 

In  FT  1992  civilian  increase  is  due  to  an  increase  in  civilian 
manpower  associated  with  arms  control  (■^103)  and  increases  in  the  SOF 
(■•■519).  Other  increases  are  associated  with  reiadl>ursable  foreign  military 
sales  (■•’53),  other  defense  security  assistance  (■*■20),  and  increases  in 
several  unified  comoiands  (■•■39).  The  FT  1993  decrease  includes  reductions 
to  reimbursable  foreign  military  sales  (-30) ,  SOF  (-20) ,  and  some  unified 
commands  (-9). 


H.  Central  Logistics  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active 

9.0 

8.5 

8.0 

Civilian 

66.9 

62.1 

58.3 

Active  military  reductions  in  FT  1992  were  due  to  the  conversion 
of  military  spaces  to  civilian  (-114),  AFSC  and  AFLC  streamlining  (-347), 
Peacekeeper  rail  garrison  program  cancellation  (-42),  decreased  C-5  main¬ 
tenance  security  (-100) ,  and  reduced  manning  levels  (-211) .  These 
decreases  were  partially  offset  by  an  internal  AFSC  total  program  review 
(■•■316).  Reductions  in  FT  1993  were  caused  by  an  AFSC  streamlining  initia¬ 
tive  (-273)  and  the  conversion  of  military  end  strength  to  civilian  (-175). 

Several  actions  drove  reductions  in  civilian  end  strength  in  FT 
1992.  Both  AFLC  and  AFSC  restructured  and  streamlined  (-702),  civilian 
reduction  (-839),  headquarters  reduction  (-45),  competition  advocacy 
(-200) ,  transfer  of  Contract  Management  Division  to  DLA  (-213) ,  force 
structure  support  reductions  (-2133),  and  Sacramento  depot  transfer  to  DLA 
(-716).  The  reductions  were  partially  offset  by  a  military-to-civilian 
conversion  (■•■114).  Major  actions  which  reduced  the  civilian  end  strength 
in  FT  1993  included  AFLC  restructuring  initiatives  (-1595),  civilian 
adjustment  (-465),  force  structure  reductions  (-1951),  and  consolidation 
actions  (-888).  These  decreases  were  partially  offset  by  military-to- 
civilian  conversion  (■•■175),  AFLC  program  adjustaients  (■•■390),  growth  in 
Central  Design  (■•■176),  and  AFSC  program  adjustaients  (■f330). 
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I-  Service  Manageaent  Headquarters  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Active 

Reserve 

11.3 

10.3 

9.7 

ANG 

.1 

.1 

.1 

AFR 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Civilian 

6.4 

6.0 

5.7 

Active  military  decreases  are  due  to  management  structure  review 
stre^ining  (-992),  United  States  Air  Force  -  Europe  reduction  (-273), 
realignsient  of  special  operations  end  strength  accountability  to  United 
States  Special  Operations  Command  (—135) ,  realignment  to  operational 
activities  ~  Headquarters  Air  Force  Coomnini cations  Command  (-252)  and 
numbered  air  forces  (-1058),  and  Military  Airlift  Command  realignment 
(-273).  These  decreases  are  partially  offset  by  restructuring/ reorganizing 
actions  resulting  in  functional  realignments  to  sMjor  cnamand  staffs  (com¬ 
munications  [<^882],  weather  [+95],  and  intelligence  [+40]),  and  isqjroved 
manning  in  FY  1992  (+839).  In  FY  1993,  decreases  are  attributed  to 
manag»ent  structure  review  streamlining  (-925),  partially  offset  by 
restructuring/reorganizing  actions  resulting  in  functional  realignments 
to  major  comsiand  staffs  (+83),  and  nu]id>ered  air  forces  (+294). 

The  FY  1993  civilian  decrease  results  from  management  structure 
review  streamlining  (-382)  and  restructuring/reorganizing  actions  resulting 
in  functional  realignments  to  major  command  staffs  (Headquarters  Air  Combat 
Command  and  Air  Mobility  Comsiand  transfer  [-235]).  Offsetting  actions 
include:  restructuring/ reorganizing  actions  resulting  in  functional 
realignments  to  major  comsuind  staffs  (communications  [+32]  and  numbered 
air  forces  [+38])  and  civilian  adjustments  (+185). 

J-  Research  and  Development/Geophysical  Activities 

1.  Research  and  Development  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 

Military 

Active  6.9  6.2  5.7 

Civilian  9.5  8.7  8.4 

The  active  military  decrease  in  FY  1992  results  primarily  from 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  (AFSC)  restructure  (-453),  the  military-to- 
civilian  conversion  (-155),  Acquisition/Operations  &  Maintenance  transfer 
(“43) ,  and  test  aircraft  maintenance  (-50) .  The  decrease  in  FY  1993  is 
due  to  the  AFSC  restructure  (-295) ,  military-to-civilian  conversions 
(-126),  contract  actions  (-80),  and  test  aircraft  maintenance  (-30). 
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The  civilian  decrease  in  FT  1992  steas  aainly  froa  effects 
of  the  hiring  freeze  (**967)  which  is  partially  offset  by  the  ailitary-to- 
civilian  conversions  C+ISS).  The  decrease  in  FT  1993  results  froa  the  AFSC 
restructure  (*>486),  ^Aich  is  partially  offset  hy  the  ailitary- to- civilian 
conversion  (+126)  and  an  increase  to  clothing  and  textiles  (+49). 

2.  Geophysical  Activities  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active 

Reserve 

7.2 

6.8 

6.6 

AN6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

AFR 

.1 

.2 

.1 

Civilian 

1.2 

1.5 

1.6 

The  active  military  decrease  in  FT  1993  is  due  to  base 
closures  (-112),  Air  Force  Communications  Command  operability  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  enhancements  (-99),  and  sdlitary-to-civilian  conversions  (-25), 

The  decrease  in  USAFlt  in  1993  is  due  to  operational 
streamlining  in  weather  (-66). 

The  civilian  increase  in  FT  1993  is  primarily  caused  by  an 
adjustment  to  the  civilian  reduction  previously  is^lemented  (+71)  and 
military-to-civilian  conversions  (+25). 


K.  Training  and  Personnel 

1.  Personnel  Support  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Military 

Active 

5.6 

5.6 

5.4 

Reserve 

AN6 

.5 

.5 

.5 

AFR 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Civilian 

3.6 

5.5 

5.2 

In  FT  1993,  active  military  naiq>ower  decrease  due  to  recruiting 
activities  decrease  (-45) ,  American  Forces  Radio/TV  network  decrease  as 
part  of  an  organizational  streamlining  action  (-50),  and  education  services 
were  reduced  in  conjunction  with  base  closure  actions  and  commercial 
activities  study  initiatives  (-40). 

The  civilian  increase  in  FT  1992  results  from  isfproved  manning 
(+400),  the  transfer  of  Child  Developswnt  and  Family  Siqpport  Center  spaces 
from  Combat  and  Support  Installations  DFPC  and  growth  to  comply  with 
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congressional  direction  ('t’1550).  This  increase  was  partially  offset  by  a 
decrease  in  the  Palace  Acquire  program  (-125).  In  FT  1993,  the  decrease 
is  caused  by  further  decreases  to  the  Palace  Acquire  program  (-125)  and 
reduced  civilian  training  requirements  (-62). 


2.  Individual  Training  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active 

Reserve 

15.4 

14.9 

14.8 

ANG 

3.4 

2.5 

2.5 

AFR 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Civilian 

5.7 

5.7 

6.3 

Active  duty  military  decreases  in  FT  1992  are  caused  primarily 
by  military-to-civilian  conversions  (-170)  and  reductions  in  the  flying 
training  programs  (-400) .  The  FT  1993  decrease  is  created  by  military-to- 
civilian  conversions  (-300)  and  further  decreases  to  flying  training 
(-200).  These  decreases  are  partially  offset  by  increases  in  officer 
and  enlisted  accessions  (+300)  and  transfer  of  Air  Weapons  School  from 
Support  training  (+100). 

During  FT  1992,  the  ANG  decreases  due  to  the  number  of  aircraft 
at  the  IiF-4  Replacoient  Training  Unit  is  reduced  by  six  (-91).  Since  this 
type  unit  is  primarily  comprised  of  full-time  personnel,  the  number  of 
drilling  reservists  also  reduces  (-807). 

In  FT  1993,  there  is  civilian  growth  from  military-to-civilian 
conversions  (+400)  and  adjustments  to  the  ANG  aircraft  training  program 
(+170). 


L.  Support  Activities 

1.  Support  Installations  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Military 

Active 

22.5 

22.5 

19.1 

Civilian 

30.5 

22.7 

20.6 

The  FT  1993  military  decrease  results  from  base  closure  actions 
(-1885),  DMR  initiatives  (-573),  OSD  directed  reductions  (-306),  military- 
to-civilian  conversion  (-200) ,  and  transfer  of  Defense  Finance  and  Account¬ 
ing  Service  (DFAS)  spaces  to  the  OSD/Defense  Activities  DPPC  (See  Chapter 
VII)  (-726).  This  decrease  was  partially  offset  by  training  base  support 
additions  (+190) . 
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The  FT  1992  civilian  decrease  results  froa  transfer  of  service 
coamissaries  to  the  Defense  Connissaiy  Agency  (-7864),  base  closure  actions 
(-96),  inplementation  of  IHIR  initiatives  (-412),  Air  Force  Logistics  Com¬ 
mand  restructure  (-786)  and  reduced  manning  levels  (-617).  These  reduc¬ 
tions  were  partially  offset  by  military-to-civilian  conversions  (+314)  and 
civilian  adjustments  (+1651).  The  FT  1993  decreases  were  a  result  of  base 
closures  (-790),  IHIR  initiatives  (-444),  and  transfer  of  resources  to  the 
DFAS  (-717). 


2.  Centralized  Support  Activities  Manpower  (in  thousands) 


Military 

FT  91 

FT  92 

FT  93 

Active 

Reserve 

10.7 

9.8 

9.1 

ANG 

1.7 

1.1 

1.1 

AIR 

.4 

.4 

.2 

Civilian 

5.9 

7.3 

7.3 

The  active  military  decrease  in  FT  1992  is  due  to  Test  Range 
Program  realignments  (-209),  reductions  in  combat  developments  (-260),  De¬ 
fense  Base  Operating  Fund  adjustments  (+77),  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting 
Service  adjustaients  (-394),  Infonnation  Managesient  Autosiation  programs 
(+153),  and  personnel  administration  program  reductions  (-201).  The  de¬ 
crease  in  FT  1993  results  primarily  from  reductions  in  investigative  ac¬ 
tivities  (-97),  personnel  administration  program  reductions  (-217),  and 
Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service  and  other  si^port  adjustaients 
(-345). 


Due  to  fiscal  constraints,  the  ANG  was  programmed  at  approxi¬ 
mately  65  percent  of  the  required  level.  FT  1991  was  executed  at  a  higher 
level.  Losses  will  occur  in  FT  1992  which  should  more  closely  align  the 
actual  FT  1992  figure  with  the  programmed  nuiaber. 

In  FT  1993  USAFR  reduced  numbered  air  forces  and  transferred 
functional  responsibility  to  HQ  AFRES  (-286). 

The  civilian  decrease  in  FT  1992  results  primarily  from  Test 
Range  (-267),  environaiental  (-165),  and  information  management  automation 
(-98) ,  environmental  restoration  (-165) ,  test  range  program  adjustments 
(-267),  and  Defense  Legal  Service  support  adjustments  (-71).  Reductions 
are  offset  by  the  establishment  of  Defense  Business  Operating  Fund  (+1831) 
and  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service  adjustaients  (+87). 

H.  Individuals 


1.  Transients  (in  thousands) 


Military 

Active 


FT  91  FT  92 

6.8  7.0 


FT  93 


6.9 
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2.  Patients,  Prisoners,  and  Holdees  (in  thousands) 


FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Military 

Active 

.5 

.4 

.4 

3. 

Trainees  and  Students 

(in  thousands) 

FY  91 

FY  92 

FY  93 

Military 

Active 

21.2 

20.9 

22.7 

Reserve 

AMG 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

AFR 

1.1 

1.7 

1.7 

In  FY  1992,  active  military  end  strength  decreases  result  from 
reductions  in  flying  training  and  weapon  specific  training  (-950  and  -1000 
respectively).  However,  these  reductions  are  mostly  offset  by  training 
increased  accessions  (+1650) .  FT  1993  increases  are  priaiarily  tied  to 
increased  accession  training  (+1900)  offset  by  further  reductions  in 
flying  training  (-100). 


In  FY  1992  AER  appears  to  increase  student/trainee  end  strength 
(+598) ,  but  this  represents  the  true  baseline  non-prior  service  accession 
requirement.  The  FY  1991  number  represents  accessions  actually  achieved. 

4.  Cadets/Midshipsiens  (in  thousands) 

FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 

Military 

Active  4.4  4.3  4.2 


Cadet  decreases  reflect  implmsentation  of  congiressional 
direction  and  intent  to  reduce  cadets  in  concert  with  total  end  strength 
reductions . 

M.  Undistributed  Manpower  (in  thousands) 

FY  91  FY  92  FY  93 

Military 


Active 


0  -2.1  -6.7 
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CHAPTER  VII 


DEFENSE  AGENCIES  AND  RELATED  ORGANIZATIONS 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


In  1958,  the  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  integ¬ 
rate  as  a  separate  organizational  entity,  "any  siqiply  or  service  activity 
conmon  to  more  than  one  military  department,  whenever  (he)  determines  it 
will  be  advantageous  to  the  Govenment  in  terms  of  effectiveness,  economy, 
or  efficiency".  Since  that  time,  the  Secretary  has  utilized  that  author¬ 
ity  several  times  to  create  most  of  the  organizations  contained  within 
this  chapter.  Those  organizations  that  did  not  receive  their  charters 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  were  created  by  Public  Law.  The  missions 
of  Defense  Agencies  vary  widely,  ranging  from  coomunications ,  mapping, 
intelligence,  education,  logistics,  and  other  support  to  the  Military 
Services  and  other  parts  of  the  federal  government.  Functional  consol¬ 
idations  increase  the  Department's  efficiency  and  permit  the  Services  to 
devote  a  greater  portion  of  their  resources  to  their  primary  military 
missions.  The  Secretary  continues  to  use  this  sianagement  philosophy  to 
iaq>rove  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  Defense  operations. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD),  assisted  by  the  Joint 
Staff  (JS) ,  oversees ,  assigns  responsibilities ,  and  periodically  evalu¬ 
ates  the  organizational  effectiveness  of  Defense  Agencies,  DoD  Field 
Activities,  and  other  organizational  entities  that  exist  outside  of  the 
Military  Departments. 

II.  MISSIONS  AND  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS 

The  missions  and  associated  manpower  reguircments  of  29  different 
Defense  components  that  exist  outside  of  the  Military  Services,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  within  this  chapter,  including: 

A.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD); 

B.  Joint  Staff  (JS); 

C.  14  Defense  Agencies; 

D.  7  DoD  Field  Activities;  and 

E.  6  Other  Defense-Related  Organizations  and  Activities. 

The  manpower  data  depicted  reflects  the  actual  end  strength  assigned 
on  the  last  day  of  FT  1991,  the  end  strength  programmed  for  FT  1992,  and 
the  end  strength  level  requested  for  FT  1993.  The  military  strength 
figures  represent  Active  Component  manpower  allocations  to  organizations 
outside  of  the  Services,  and  are  also  reflected  in  the  Active  Co0q>onent 
strength  levels  of  the  respective  Military  Departments.  It  is  appropriate 
to  display  the  military  personnel  strength  contribution  to  these  organiza¬ 
tions  since  this  manpower  represents  an  essential  elesient  of  each  organi¬ 
zation's  total  resource  requirement.  The  manpower  data,  displayed  by 
Defense  Planning  and  Programming  Category  (DPPC) ,  is  portrayed  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter. 
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DEFEHSE  AGENCIES  AMD  RELATED  ORGANIZATIOHS 
CONSOLIDATED  MAMPOWER 
(End  Strength  in  Whole  Muabers) 


ACTUAL  _ BUDGET _ 

FY  1991  FY  1992  FY  1993 


Military 

Officer 

Enlisted 

Civilian 

Total 


35,833 

(10,851) 

(24,982) 

117,456 

153,289 


39,537 

(11,537) 

(28,000) 

140,176 

179,713 


43,413 

(11,898) 

(31,515) 

151,200 

194,613 


Defense  Agency  manpower,  as  a  whole,  is  projected  to  increase  by  8.3 
percent  (or  14,900  spaces)  between  FY  1992  and  FY  1993.  The  aggregate 
increase  is  comprised  of  civilian  manpower  increases  of  7.9  percent  (or 
11,024  spaces)  and  military  strength  increases  of  9.8  percent  (or  3,875 
billets) . 

The  net  increase  in  Defense  Agency  manpower,  as  a  fdiole,  is  primarily 
the  result  of  numerous  Defense  Managraent  Report  (IRIR)  initiatives  idiich 
have  resulted  in  the  functional  transfer  and  DoD-wide  consolidation  of 
certain  functions  previously  performed  by  the  Military  Services.  These 
include  continued  io^lementation  of  prior  year  DMR  initiatives  associated 
with  the  consolidation  of  accounting  and  finance  operations  and  ADP  opera¬ 
tions  and  design  centers.  In  addition,  new  initiatives  associated  with 
the  consolidation  of  medical  resource  managentent  with  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  reorganization  of  DoD  intelligence  resources 
are  also  reflected. 


The  net  increase  in  Defense  Agency  strength  has  been  offset  by  mai^ower 
decreases  due  to  reduced  levels  of  program  funding  associated  with  military 
force  structure  reductions,  DMR  initiatives  to  reduce  Defense  Agency  oper¬ 
ating  costs  by  15  percent  by  FY  1993,  and  congressionally-directed  manage¬ 
ment  headquarters  reductions.  In  addition,  Defense  Agencies'  manpower  esti¬ 
mates  reflect  the  civilianization  of  over  500  military  billets  between 
FY  1991  and  FY  1993. 

An  explanation  of  the  changes  in  each  Component's  operating  strength 
levels  between  FY  1992  and  FY  1993  is  provided  below  along  with  the 
year-end  actual  strength  for  FY  1991. 

A.  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  (OSD) 

OSD  is  the  principal  staff  eloaent  of  the  Secretary,  responsible 
for  overall  policy  development,  planning,  resource  management,  and  program 
evaluation. 
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OSD  Manpower 


ACTUAL 


BUDGET 


FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Military 

802 

581 

561 

Officer 

(605) 

(488) 

(473) 

Enlisted 

(197) 

(  93) 

(  88) 

Civilian 

1,466 

1,393 

1.447 

Total 

2,268 

1,974 

2,008 

The  OSD  amended  FT  1993  manpower  level  reflects  congressionally- 
directed  management  headquarters  reductions,  projected  military-to-civilian 
conversions,  and  OSD's  share  of  Military  Service  force  structure  reductions. 

B.  JOINT  STAFF  (JS) 


JS  Manpower 


ACTUAL 


BUD(XT 


FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Military 

1,278 

1,264 

1,244 

Officer 

(894) 

(899) 

(885) 

Enlisted 

(384) 

(365) 

(359) 

Civilian 

264 

263 

247 

Total 

1,542 

1,527 

1,491 

The  Joint  Staff  amended  FT  1993  manpower  level  reflects 
congressionally-directed  oianagesient  headquarters  reductions  achieved 
through  organizational  streamlining,  automation  and  management  infonaation 
improveoients ,  and  functional  consolidations. 

C.  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 


There  are  currently  15  Defense  Agencies.  However,  the  National 
Security  Agency  is  exempted  from  this  submission  in  accordance  with  Public 
Law  89-36. 


1.  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA) 

DARPA  manages  and  directs  advanced  basic  research  and 
developoient  projects  which  involve  high  risk  and  high  payoff  technologies. 


Military 

Officer 

Enlisted 

Civilian 

Total 


DARPA  Manpower 


ACTUAL  _ BUDGET 


FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

25 

24 

23 

(23) 

(23) 

(22) 

(  2) 

(  1) 

(  1) 

130 

134 

128 

155 

158 

151 
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The  OARPA  aaended  FY  1993  aanpower  level  reflects 
congressionally-directed  aanageaent  headquarters  reductions  resulting 
from  consolidation  of  functions  and  support-type  contracts  and  the 
civilianization  of  1  officer  billet. 

2.  Defense  Inforaation  System  Agency  (PISA) 

DISA  is  responsible  for  planning,  developing  and  supporting 
the  comnand,  control,  conmunications ,  and  infomation  systass  that  serve 
the  needs  of  the  National  Coonand  Authorities  under  all  conditions  of  peace 
and  war.  Formerly  the  Defense  Coaosninications  Agency  (DCA),  DISA  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  25  June  1991  to  incorporate  the  Center  for  Information  Managesient 
\^ch  is  an  integral  part  of  the  DoD  Corporate  Information  Management 
program. 


3.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA) 

The  mission  of  DIA  is  to  satisfy  the  military  foreign  intel¬ 
ligence  requirements  of  DoD  and  other  authorized  recipients,  and  to  provide 
the  military  intelligence  contribution  to  national  intelligence.  DIA's 
oianpower  requirements  are  not  specifically  identified  in  this  chapter. 

Conmunications/Intelligence  Manpower 


ACTUAL  _ BUDGET 


FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Military 

4,266 

4,446 

4,444 

Officer 

(2,027) 

(2,125) 

(2,126) 

Enlisted 

(2,239) 

(2,321) 

(2,318) 

Civilian 

6,215 

7,235 

7.543 

Total 

10,481 

11,681 

11,987 

The  amended  FY  1993  oianpower  level  identified  to  this  activity 
reflects  reorganization  of  Departmental  intelligence  activities  and  the 
programming  levels  that  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Defexise 
and  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

The  FY  1993  manpower  dedicated  to  communications  activities 
reflects  additional  technical  sujiport  of  the  DoD  Corporate  Information 
Management  initiative  and  the  functional  transfer  of  the  Defense  Autoou- 
tion  Resources  Information  Center  from  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency. 
Military  reductions  represent  civilianization  initiatives. 

4.  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  (DCAA) 

DCAA  is  the  Department's  "contract"  auditor,  responsible  for 
providing  audit  and  financial  advisory  services  to  DoD  Cosponents  involved 
in  procurement  and  contract  administration  operations. 

DCAA  Manpower 


ACTUAL 

BUD^T 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Civilian 

6193 

568r 

5594 
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The  DCAA  aaended  FT  1993  aanpower  level  reflects  projected 
declines  in  contract  funding  and  i^E^loM&tation  of  a  DHR  initiative  aiaed 
at  achieving  reductions  in  Defense  Agency  operating  costs  by  15  percent. 

5.  Defense  Investigative  Service  (PIS) 

DIS  is  DoD's  law  enforcesient,  personnel  investigative,  and 
industrial  security  arm.  DIS  also  provides  industrial  security  services 
to  over  twenty  Federal  civilian  agencies. 

DIS  Manpower 


ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Civilian 

3760 

3474 

3177 

The  DIS  amended  FY  1993  mai^ower  level  reflects  projected 
declines  in  personnel  security  investigative  workload  (due  to  reductions 
in  DoD  military  and  civilian  end  strength)  and  projected  declines  in  indus¬ 
trial  security  requironents  (due  to  reductions  in  DoD  contract  funding). 

6.  Defense  Legal  Services  Agency  (DLSA) 

DLSA  provides  centralized  legal  advice,  services,  and  si^port 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  and  all  of  the  other 
organizational  entities  that  exist  outside  of  the  Military  Departments. 

DLSA  Manpower 


ACTUAL  _ BDDGET _ 

FY  1991  FY  1992  FY  1993 


Military 

3 

8 

7 

Officer 

(0) 

(1) 

(0) 

Enlisted 

(3) 

(7) 

(7) 

Civilian 

81 

83 

82 

Total 

84 

91 

89 

The  DLSA  amended  FY  1993  manpower  level  reflects  the 
civilianization  of  1  officer  billet. 

7.  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA) 

DLA  provides  comsion  support  supplies  and  worldwide  logistic 
services  across  DoD  and  to  other  federal  agencies  and  authorized  foreign 
governments.  Siqiply  management  responsibilities  include  clothing,  sub¬ 
sistence,  medical  goods,  industrial  and  construction  material,  general  and 
electronic  supplies,  and  petroleum  products.  Logistic  services  include 
contract  administration  and  management,  surplus  personal  property  reutili¬ 
zation  and  disposal,  documentation  services  to  the  Research  and  Developsient 
(R&D)  community,  and  operation  of  the  Federal  Cataloging  System. 
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DLA  Manpower 


Military 

Officer 

Enlisted 

Civilian 

Total 


ACTUAL  _ BUDGET _ 

FY  1991  FT  1992  FY  1993 


1,285 

(1,021) 

(264) 

55,776 

57,061 


1,463 

(1,164) 

(299) 

54,268 

55,731 


1,432 

(1,142) 

(290) 

53,622 

55,054 


The  DLA  amended  FY  1993  manpower  level  reflects  efficiencies 
resulting  from  streamlining  depots,  modernizing/ automating  materials 
handling,  and  a  projected  decline  in  contract  administration  and  manage¬ 
ment  workload  (due  to  anticipated  reductions  to  DoD's  procuronent  funding). 
The  decline  in  military  strength  represents  projected  civilian  conversions. 


8.  Defense  Mapping  Agency  (DMA) 

DMA  provides  oiapping,  charting,  and  geodetic  (MC&G)  services 
in  support  of  the  Department's  strategic  and  tactical  military  operations 
and  weapon  systems.  DMA  also  compiles  general  aeronautical  and  marine 
navigation  data. 


DMA  Manpower 


Military 

Officer 

Enlisted 

Civilian 

Total 


ACTUAL  _ BUDGET _ 

FY  1991  FY  1992  FY  1993 


408 

(164) 

(244) 

8,021 

8,429 


428 

(187) 

(241) 

7,543 

7,971 


324 

(163) 

(161) 

LM 

7,740 


The  miA  amended  FY  1993  manpower  level  reflects  the  functional 
transfer  of  accounting  and  finance  positions  to  the  Defense  Accounting  and 
Finance  Service  and  reductions  as  a  result  of  planned  reorganizations, 
consolidations,  and  closures.  In  addition,  IXlA's  military  end  strength 
decline  is  a  result  of  civilian  conversion. 


9.  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (DHA) 

DNA  acts  as  the  principal  staff  advisor  on  matters  concerning 
nuclear  weapons,  acquisitions,  effects  on  weapon  systems  and  forces,  land- 
based  storage  facilities,  and  arms  control  verification,  coaq>liance, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation. 


DNA  Manpower 


ACTUAL 
FY  1991 


Military  534 

Officer  (342) 

Enlisted  (192) 

Civilian  770 

Total  1,304 


BUD^T 


FY  1992 

FY  1993 

516 

498 

(339) 

(327) 

(177) 

(171) 

863 

841 

1,379 

1,339 
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The  DMA  anended  FY  1993  aai^Knier  level  reflects  civilianiza* 
tion  of  oilitary  spaces  and  the  functional  transfer  of  accounting  and 
finance  positions  to  the  Defense  Accounting  and  Finance  Service. 


10.  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency  (DSAA) 

DSAA  is  responsible  for  the  oanageaent  of  DoD's  Military 
Assistance  and  Foreign  Military  Sales  Prograns. 


DSAA  Manpower 


ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

FT  1991 

FT  1992  FT  1993 

Military 

21 

27 

27 

Officer 

(18) 

(24) 

(24) 

Enlisted 

(  3) 

(  3) 

(  3) 

Civilian 

94 

88 

60 

Total 

115 

115 

87 

The  DSAA  amended  FT  1993  mai^ower  level  reflects  the 
functional  transfer  of  accounting  and  finance  positions  to  the  Defense 
Accounting  and  Finance  Service. 

11.  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization  (SDIO) 

SDIO  was  organized  in  FT  1984  as  a  research  activity  designed 
to  eliminate  the  threat  posed  by  nuclear  ballistic  missiles >  and  to 
increase  the  contribution  of  defense  systans  to  U.S.  and  allied  security. 


SDIO  Manpower 


ACTUAL  _ BUDGET 


FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

Military 

124 

121 

117 

Officer 

(113) 

(110) 

(106) 

Enlisted 

(  11) 

(  11) 

(  11) 

Civilian 

119 

134 

130 

Total 

243 

255 

247 

The  SDIO  amended  FT  1993  manpower  level  reflects  reductions 
relative  to  the  congressionally-directed  management  headquarters  reduction. 

12.  On-Site  Inspection  Agency  (OSIA) 

The  OSIA  was  created  in  1988  as  a  result  of  the  Intermediate- 
Range  Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  Treaty.  OSIA  is  responsible  for  all  on-site 
inspections  in  the  Soviet  Union,  all  escort  duties  for  Soviet  teams  visit¬ 
ing  the  United  States,  and  operation  of  the  Soviet  Union  Portal  Monitoring 
facility. 
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OSIA  Manpower 


ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FY  1993 

Military 

478 

688 

711 

Officer 

(190) 

(299) 

(311) 

Enlisted 

(288) 

(389) 

(400) 

Civilian 

132 

357 

360 

Total 

610 

1,045 

1,071 

The  OSIA 

amended  FT  1993  manpower  level 

reflects  additional 

strength  required  to 

carry  out 

OSIA's  inspection  and  escort  duties  asso- 

ciated  with  an  increasing  number  of  arms  control  treaties  and  agreeaients. 

13.  Defense  i 

Commissary  Agency  (DeCA) 

DeCA  was 

created  in  November  1990  to  provide  a  more  efficient 

and  effective  worldwide  resale 

system  of  groceries 

and  household  supplies 

to  members  of  the  Military  Services,  their  families 

;,  and  other  authorized 

patrons.  DeCA  also  provides  a 

peacetime  training  environment  for  food 

supply  logisticians  needed  in 

wartime  and  troop  issue  subsistence  support 

to  military  dining  facilities. 

DeCA  Manpower 

ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

FY  1991 

FI  1992 

FY  1993 

Military 

6 

2,095 

2,027 

Officer 

(2) 

(  102) 

(  99) 

Enlisted 

(4) 

(1,993) 

(1,928) 

Civilian 

0 

21.196 

19.789 

Total 

6 

23,291 

21,816 

The  DeCA  amended  FT  1993  manpower  level  reflects  reductions 
associated  with  the  Army  European  force  structure  reduction  and  additional 
consolidating  and  streamlining  initiatives. 

14.  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service  (DFAS) 

DFAS  was  created  in  November  1990  in  order  to  consolidate, 
standardize,  and  integrate  finance  and  accounting  requirements,  functions, 
procedures,  operations,  and  systems  across  DoD  and  ensure  their  proper 
relationship  with  other  functional  areas. 

DFAS  Manpower 


ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

FY  1991 

FY  1992  FY  1993 

Military 

435 

448 

3,233 

Officer 

(111) 

(122) 

(318) 

Enlisted 

(324) 

(326) 

(2,915) 

Civilian 

10.721 

11.877 

25.498 

Total 

11,156 

12,325 

28,731 
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The  DFAS  amended  FT  1993  manpower  level  reflects  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  finance  and  accounting  consolidation  effort,  to  include  addi¬ 
tional  Defense  Agencies  and  Military  Service  regionalization/consolidation 
efforts . 


D.  POD  FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


DoD  Field  Activities  perform  designated  DoD-wide  services  idiich 
are  more  limited  in  scope  than  those  of  a  Defense  Agency.  Seven  of  these 
organizations  currently  exist,  including  the  following: 

1.  Washington  Headquarters  Services  (IMS)  provides  administrative 
support  (including  space  management,  budget  and  accounting,  personnel,  and 
security)  to  OSD  and  to  various  other  DoD  Ctngponents,  as  assigned. 

WHS  Manpower 


ACTUAL  BUDGET 


FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

Military 

95 

162 

157 

Officer 

(32) 

(73) 

(71) 

Enlisted 

(63) 

(89) 

(86) 

Civilian 

1,626 

1.610 

1.613 

Total 

1,721 

1,772 

1,770 

The  WHS  amended  FT  1993  maiq>ower  level  reflects  military-to- 
civilian  conversions. 

2.  The  Aaierican  Forces  Information  Service  (AFIS)  is  responsible 
for  the  operation  and  management  of  DoD's  Azsied  Forces  Information  Program 
and  its  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service. 


AFIS  Manpower 


ACTUAL  BUDGET 


FT  1991 

FT  1992 

FT  1993 

Military 

35 

60 

234 

Officer 

(11) 

(17) 

(51) 

Enlisted 

(24) 

(43) 

(183) 

Civilian 

155 

169 

221 

Total 

190 

229 

455 

The  AFIS  amended  FT  1993  manpower  level  reflects  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Joint  Combat  Camera  Center  and  the  functional  transfer  of  the 
Defense  Information  School  from  the  Services. 

3.  The  Office  of  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the 
Uniformed  Seirvices  (OCHAMPUS)  administers  civilian  health  and  medical  care 
programs  for  retirees,  dependents,  and  survivors  of  active  duty,  retired, 
and  deceased  Service  members.  OCHAMPUS  also  administers  a  siaiiiar  program 
for  selected  beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 
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OCHAMPUS  Manpower 


ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

FY  1991 

FY  1992  FY  1993 

Military 

5 

9 

9 

Officer 

(5) 

(8) 

(8) 

Enlisted 

(0) 

(1) 

(1) 

Civilian 

226 

224 

210 

Total 

231 

233 

219 

The  OCHAMPUS  anended  F?  1993  manpower  level  reflects  the 
functional  transfer  of  14  civilians  to  the  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting 
Service  (DFAS). 

4.  The  Defense  Medical  Support  Activity  (DMSA)  is  responsible  for 
all  aspects  of  DoD  information  syst^s  used  to  support  military  health 
care  and  medical  facility  construction  projects. 


IMISA  Manpower 

ACTUAL  _ BUDGET _ 

FY  1991  FY  1992  FY  1993 


Military 

30 

47 

45 

Officer 

(27) 

(44) 

(42) 

Enlisted 

(  3) 

(  3) 

(  3) 

Civilian 

78 

84 

85 

Total 

108 

131 

130 

The  DMSA 

amended  FY  1993 

manpower  level 

reflects 

civilianization  of  1 

military  billet. 

5.  The  Office  of  Economic  Adjustaient  (OEA)  provides  econraaic 
advice  and  assistance  to  communities  significantly  affected  by  major  pro¬ 
gram  changes  such  as  base  closures,  contract  cutbacks,  reduct ions -in- force, 
or  substantial  Defense-oriented  growth. 

OEA  Manpower 


ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

FY  1991 

FY  1992  FY  1993 

Military 

4 

2 

2 

Officer 

(3) 

(1) 

(1) 

Enlisted 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

Civilian 

33 

35 

35 

Total 

37 

37 

37 

The  OEA  amended  FY  1993  manpower  level  reflects  additional 
civilian  support  of  the  OEA  mission.  In  addition,  2  military  officers 
were  functionally  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Dependents 
Schools  for  operation  of  the  Military  Family  Resource  Center. 
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6.  The  Department  of  Defense  Dependents  Schools  (DoDDS)  a<farinis- 
ters  and  operates  primary  and  secondary  schools  for  the  dependents  of 
Defense  personnel  assigned  overseas;  it  also  operates  schools  in  CONUS 
and  Puerto  Rico  where  state  and  local  school  systems  are  unable  to  either 
accommodate  military  dependents  or  provide  a  comparable  public  education. 


DoDDS  Manpower 


Military 

Officer 

Enlisted 

Civilian 

Total 


ACTUAL  _ BUDffiT _ 

FY  1991  FY  1992  FY  1993 


0 

(0) 

(0) 

18,776 

18,776 


2 

(2) 

(0) 

17,682 

17,684 


2 

(2) 

(0) 

17,238 

17,240 


The  DoDD's  amended  FY  1993  nianpower  level  reflects  the 
projected  decline  in  student  load  as  a  result  of  DoD's  overseas  troop 
strength  withdrawals.  In  addition,  2  military  officers  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Adjustment  are  added  due  to  the  functional  transfer  of  the 
Military  Family  Resource  Center. 

7.  The  Defense  Technology  Security  Administration  CDTSA) 
administers  the  DoD  technology  security  program  including  processing 
export  license  applications. 


DTSA  Manpower 


ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

FY  1991 

FY  1992  FY  1993 

Military 

19 

42 

40 

Officer 

(7) 

(19) 

(18) 

Enlisted 

(12) 

(23) 

(22) 

Civilian 

86 

90 

92 

Total 

105 

132 

132 

The  DTSA  amended  FY  1993  manpower  level  reflects  the 
civilianization  of  2  military  billets. 

E.  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 


1.  Inspector  General  (IG)  serves  as  an  independent  and  objective 
official  within  the  Department  of  Defense  responsible  for  the  prevention 
and  detection  of  fraud,  waste  and  abuse. 


DoD  Inspector  General  Manpower 

ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

FY  1991 

FY  1992  FY 

1993 

Military 

32 

35 

33 

Officer 

(32) 

(35) 

(33) 

Enlisted 

(  0) 

(  0) 

(  0) 

Civilian 

1,482 

1,540 

1,581 

Total 

1,514 

1,575 

1,614 
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The  IG's  anended  FT  1993  manpower  level  reflects  ii^lementation 
of  the  Chief  Financial  Officer  Act  of  1990  which  requires  that  the  16  audit 
axmual  financial  statesients  on  DoD  accounts.  In  addition,  the  IG's  mili¬ 
tary  end  strength  declines  as  a  result  of  civilian  conversions. 

2.  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences  (USUHS) 
is  a  fully  accredited  four  year  School  of  Medicine  tdiose  primary  mission 
is  to  select,  educate,  '^nd  train  qualified  applicants  to  become  "military" 
physicians.  The  University  is  authorized  to  grant  appropriate  advanced 
academic  degrees  in  basic  medical  sciences  and  public  health. 


USUHS  Manpower 


ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

FT  1991 

FT  1992  FT  1993 

Military 

915 

809 

820 

Officer 

(779) 

(732) 

(738) 

Enlisted 

(136) 

(  77) 

(  82) 

Civilian 

698 

819 

835 

Total 

1,613 

1,628 

1,655 

The  USUHS' s  amended  FT  1993  manpower  level  reflects  projected 
military-to-civilian  conversions  coiqtled  with  increases  to  USUHS 's 
reimbursably-funded  medical  research  program. 

3.  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  (USCMA)  serves  as  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  system  of  military  justice.  It  has  jurisdiction 
over  every  court-martial  case  involving  death,  flag  or  general  officers, 
dismissals,  discharges,  and  confinement  for  a  year  or  more. 

USCMA  Manpower 


ACTUAL  _ BUDigT _ 

FT  1991  FT  1992  FT  1993 

Civilian  34  59  59 

No  manpower  changes  are  requested  for  the  Courts  in  FT  1993. 

4.  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCffll)  is  a  unified 
command  with  worldwide  responsibilities  to  train,  maintain,  and  provide 
Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  in  support  of  DoO  contingency  plans  devel¬ 
oped  by  its  five  regionally-oriented  unified  commands.  USSOCOH  is  the  only 
DoD  operational  conmand  directly  responsible  for  determining  its  own  force 
structure;  requirements  for  unique  material,  equipment,  and  training;  and 
defending  the  SOF  program  to  Congress.  USSOCOM  also  reimburses  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Departments  for  the  cost  of  approximately  2,800  civilians  involved 
in  special  operation  activities  that  are  reflected  in  Service  civilian 
strength  totals  for  FT  1993. 

In  addition  to  the  active  military  end  strength  reflected 
below,  SOCOM  has  prograomed  approximately  20,400  Reserve  end  strength  for 
FT  1993.  (See  Table  VII-6). 
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USSOCOM  Manpower 
(End  Strength  in  Whole  Nuabers) 


ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

FY  1991 

FY  1992  FY  1993 

Military 

25,007 

26,234 

27,397 

Officer 

(4,422) 

(4,700) 

(4,915) 

Enlisted 

(20,585) 

(21,534) 

(22,482) 

The  SOCOM  amended  FY  1993  active  component  manpower  level 
reflects  additional  resources  to  support  Joint  Special  Operations  Command, 
selected  communications  and  combat  control  units,  conversion  to  Major  Air 
Command  status,  improved  Wings/Tactics  Squadron  readiness. 

SOCOM* s  amended  FY  1993  Reserve  Component  aianpower  level 
supports  increased  drill  strength  support  to  the  U.S.  Army  Civil  Affairs, 
Psychological  Operations  Command,  and  Reserve  Headquarters.  Additional 
reservists  were  also  programmed  to  support  growth  in  primary  authorized 
aircraft  and  to  prepare  for  AC-130A  conversions. 

5.  Defense  Support  Activities  perform  specialized  technical 
services  that  support  DoD-wide  initiatives  such  as  product  engineering, 
contract  review,  weapon  system  improvement,  and  personnel  management.  This 
account  aggregates  approximately  18  different  Defense  Support  Activities 
under  the  operational  control  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisi¬ 
tion)  ,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Force  Management  and  Personnel) , 
and  the  DoD  Cooptroller .  The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  provides 
administrative  support  to  most  of  these  organizations.  DSAs  include  such 
offices  as  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center,  the  Defense  Civilian  Personnel 
Center,  the  Office  of  Industrial  Base  Assessment,  and  the  Defense 
Environment  Support  Office. 


DSAs  Manpower 


ACTUAL  _ BUDCTT 


FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Military 

26 

26 

26 

Officer 

(23) 

(23) 

(23) 

Enlisted 

(  3) 

(  3) 

(  3) 

Civilian 

520 

595 

554 

Total 

546 

621 

580 

The  DSA  amended  FY  1993  manpower  level  reflects  reductions 
associated  with  organizational  streamlining  initiatives. 

6.  Drug  Interdiction  and  Co\mter-drug  Activities  (PICA)  implements 
the  President's  National  Drug  Control  Strategy.  DoD  acts  as  the  single 
lead  federal  agency  for  the  detection  and  monitoring  of  aerial  and  maritime 
transit  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States.  This  account  aggregates 
the  total  civilian  strength  that  is  required  by  the  various  DoD  Ccmiponents 
to  execute  this  program  in  FY  1993.  DoD  Components  contributing  to  this 
effort  include  the  Military  Services  and  selected  Defense  Agencies. 
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Civilian 


0 


2,681 


2,743 


The  DICA  amended  FY  1993  manpower  level  reflects  additional  admin¬ 
istrative  and  logistics  support  for  the  National  Drug  Intelligence  Center. 

Ill-  manpower  by  defense  planning  and  PRQCRAMMTWG  category  fPPPd 

The  following  tables  portray  military  and  civilian  manpower  of  the 
Defense  Agencies  and  related  organizations  by  DPPC. 


TABUE  VII- 1 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES  AND  RELATED  ORGANIZATIONS 


CIVILIAN  AND  ACTIVE  MILITARY  MANPOWER 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 

ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

FROGRAHHING  CATEGORIES  (DFPC) 

FT  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

STRATEGIC 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

1.3 

1.3 

1.6 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

21.8 

22.6 

23.7 

Land  Forces 

10.9 

10.7 

10.9 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

7.2 

8.3 

9.1 

Naval  Forces 

3.7 

3.6 

3.7 

COMMUNICATIONS/  INTELLIGENCE 

9.1 

13.0 

13.0 

Centrally  Managed  Communications 

2.9 

6.0 

6.0 

Intelligence 

6.2 

7.0 

7.0 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

16.6 

16.3 

16.1 

Unified  Commands 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Joint  Staff 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

OSD/Defense  Agencies/Activities 

15.1 

14.7 

14.6 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

55.7 

54.4 

53.8 

Supply  Operations 

29.6 

28.5 

27.8 

Logistics  Support  Operations 

26.1 

25.9 

26.0 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT/ 

GEOPHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

9.2 

9.0 

8.8 

Research  and  Development  Activities 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

Geophysical  Activities 

8.4 

8.0 

7.8 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

20.3 

19.2 

19.0 

Individual  Training 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

Personnel  Support 

18.8 

17.8 

17.6 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

17.6 

42.0 

56.7 

Support  Installations 

12.7 

37.2 

52.2 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

4.9 

4.8 

4.5 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

153.3 

179.7 

194.6 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION  AUGMENTEES 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 
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TABLE  VII-2 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES  AND  BELATED  ORGANIZATIONS 

CIVILIAN  MANPOWER 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 

ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

FROGRANMING  CATEGORIES  (DPPC) 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

STRATEGIC 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

COHMUNICATIONS/INTELLIGENCE 

5.0 

8.7 

8.7 

Centrally  Managed  Comminications 

1.3 

4.2 

4.2 

Intelligence 

3.7 

4.5 

4.5 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

13.5 

13.1 

13.0 

Unified  Connands 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Joint  Staff 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

OSD/Defense  Agencies /Activities 

13.1 

12.7 

12.6 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

54.1 

52.6 

52.0 

Supply  Operations 

29.0 

27.7 

27.0 

Logistics  Support  Operations 

25.1 

24.9 

25.0 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT/ 

GEOPHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

8.5 

8.2 

8.1 

Research  and  Developsient  Activities 

0.6 

0.8 

0.8 

Geophysical  Activities 

7.9 

7.4 

7.3 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

19.4 

18.4 

18.0 

Individual  Training 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Personnel  Support 

18.8 

17.8 

17.4 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

16.1 

38.3 

50.3 

Support  Installations 

12.0 

34.4 

46.7 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

4.1 

3.9 

3.6 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

117.5 

140.2 

151.2 
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TABLE  VII-3 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES  AND  RELATED  ORGANIZATIONS 


ACTIVE  MILITARY  MANPOWER 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 
PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES  (DPPC) 

STRATEGIC 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 
Land  Forces 
Tactical  Air  Forces 
Naval  Forces 

CCMfllDNICATIONS/INTELLIGENCE 

Centrally  Managed  Comminications 
Intelligence 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 
Unified  Commands 
Joint  Staff 

OSD/Defense  Agencies/Activities 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 
Supply  Operations 
Logistics  Support  Operations 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT/ 

GEOPHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Research  and  Development  Activities 

Geophysical  Activities 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 
Individual  Training 
Personnel  Support 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 
Support  Installations 
Centralized  Support  Activities 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION  AUGMENTEES 


ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

21.8 

22.6 

23.7 

10.9 

10.7 

10.9 

7.2 

8.3 

9.1 

3.7 

3.6 

3.7 

4.1 

4.3 

4.3 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

1.5 

3.7 

6.4 

0.7 

2.8 

5.5 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

35.8 

39.5 

43.4 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 
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TABLE  VlI-4 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES  AND  RELATED  ORGANIZATIONS 

ACTIVE  OFFICER  MANPOWER 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 

ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

ntOGRAHMING  CATEGORIES  (DPPC) 

FT  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

STRATEGIC 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

TACTICAL/MOBILITT 

3.3 

3.5 

3.7 

Land  Forces 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

Naval  Forces 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

COMMUNICATIONS/INTELLIGENCE 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

Centrally  Managed  Coomunications 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Intelligence 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

2.1 

2.2 

2.1 

Unified  Coamands 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Joint  Staff 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

OSD/Defense  Agencies/ Activities 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

Supply  Operations 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

Logistics  Support  Operations 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT/ 

^OPHTSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Research  and  Development  Activities 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Geophysical  Activities 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

Individual  Training 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

Support  Installations 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

Centralized  Support  Activities 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

10.8 

11.5 

11.9 

INDIVIDUAL  MOBILIZATION  AU(»1ENT££S 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 
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TABLE  VII-5 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES  AND  RELATED  ORGANIZATIONS 

ACTIVE  ENLISTED  MANPOWER 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 
PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES  (DPPC) 

STRATEGIC 

Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 
Land  Forces 
Tactical  Air  Forces 
Naval  Forces 


COMMUNICATIONS/INTELLIGENCE 

Centrally  Managed  Coonunications 
Intelligence 


FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 
Unified  Conoands 
Joint  Staff 

OSD/Defense  Agencies /Activities 


CENTRAL  LOGISTICS 
Supply  Operations 
Logistics  Support  Operations 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT/ 

GEOPHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Research  and  Development  Activities 

Geophysical  Activities 


TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL 
Individiial  Training 
Personnel  Support 


SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 
Support  Installations 
Centralized  Support  Activities 


END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 


ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FT 

1993 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

18.5 

19.1 

20.0 

9.3 

9.1 

9.2 

6.0 

6.9 

7.6 

3.2 

3.1 

3.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

1.0 

3.1 

5.6 

0.3 

2.3 

4.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

i5.0 

28.0 

31.5 
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TABLE  VII>6 

UNITED  STATES  SOCIAL  OPERATIONS  CCNfilAND 

SELECTED  RESERVE  MILITARY  MANPOWER 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND 

ACTUAL 

BUDGET 

PROGRAMMING  CATEGORIES  (DPPC) 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

17.3 

17.7 

20.2 

Land  Forces 

14.0 

14.3 

16.8 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

Naval  Forces 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

Unified  Coanands 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

17.6 

18.0 

20.5 

SELECTED  RESERVE  OITICER  MANPOWER 

(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


TACTICAL/MOBILITY 

4.2 

4.0 

4.6 

Land  Forces 

3.6 

3.4 

4.0 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Naval  Forces 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

Unified  Coanands 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

4.4 

4.2 

SELECTED  RESERVE  ENLISTED  MANPOWER 
(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 


TACTICAL/MOBILITY  13.1  13.7  15.6 


Land  Forces 

10.4 

10.9 

12.8 

Tactical  Air  Forces 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

Naval  Forces 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

JOINT  ACTIVITIES 

Unified  CoBasands 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

END  STRENGTH  IN  THE  BUDGET 

13.2 

13.8 

15.7 

1^/Includes  Reserve  and  National  Guard  personnel. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


COST  OF  MILITARY  MAMPOWER 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  discusses  the  DoD  military  manpower  program  fzom  a  fiscal 
perspective.  It  provides  a  concise  statement  of  the  Department's  FT  1992 
and  FT  1993  cost  of  military  manpower.  (Note:  Civilian  cost  data  not 
available  at  this  time.) 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  organised  into  three  sections. 

Section  II  Summary  costs  and  trends. 

Section  III  Detailed  Manpower  Costs 

-  FT  1991 

-  FT  1992 

-  FT  1993 

Section  IV  Pay  tables  for  military  and  civilian  employees. 

II.  SUMMART  COSTS  AND  TRENDS 


Table  VIII-1  shows  military  manpower  costs  and  total  DoD  end  strength 
data  included  in  the  FT  1993  Amended  Budget.  Table  VIII-2,  Percentage  Pay 
Raises,  presents  a  historical  display  of  pay  raises  for  each  year  since 
1974  for  the  military,  general  schedule  and  wage  board  pay  structures. 
Definitions  of  the  summary  cost  categories  are  at  the  end  of  this  section. 
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TABLE  VIII-1 
DEFEMSE  MANPOWER  COST 
(Budget  Authority,  $  Billion) 
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NOTE:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

a/For  those  already  retired.  Future  retirement  costs  for  current  members  were  not  reflected  in  the  budget  prior  to 
1985.  After  FY  1985,  payments  into  the  retirement  fund  are  included  in  the  military  personnel  appropriations. 


TABIE  VIII-2  , 
PERCEMTAGE  PAY  RAISES-^ 


Military 

General  Schedule 

Wage  Boar< 

74 

4.8 

4.8 

10.2-^ 

75 

5.5 

5.5 

8.9 

76 

5.0 

5.0 

9.0 

77 

4.8 

4.8 

8.3 

78 

7.1 

7.1 

7.9 

79 

5.5 

5.5 

5.3 

80 

7.0 

7.0 

6.4 

81 

11.7  , 
14.3^^ 

9.1 

9.1 

82 

4.8 

4.8 

83 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

84 

4.0 

3.5 

3.5 

85 

4.0 

3.5 

3.5 

86 

3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

87 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

88 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

89 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

90 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

91 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

92 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

93 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

a/This  table  expresses  percentage  increases  over  the  previous  year's  pay 
scale.  General  Schedule  and  Wage  Board  percents  are  for  base  salary 
only.  The  military  figures  are  the  overall  average  percentage  increase 
in  basic  pay,  basic  allowance  for  quarters,  and  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence. 

b/ Includes  approximately  4  percent  catch-up  increase  upon  the  release  from 
economic  controls  effective  the  first  pay  period  after  April  30,  1974. 
c/Enlisted  basic  pay  raises  for  FT  1982  ranged  from  10  percent  for  pay 
grade  E-1  to  17  percent  for  E-7  through  E-9.  All  warrant  officers  and 
commissioned  officers  received  a  14.3  percent  increase. 

III.  DETAILED  MANPOWER  COSTS 


The  costs  in  this  section  are  derived  from  detailed  budget  exhibits 
submitted  to  Congress  and,  therefore,  are  stated  as  total  Budget  Authority 
(BA). 

Tables  VIIl-3  through  VIII-5  provide  details  of  manpower  costs  by  DoD 
Component.  Key  elements  are  indexed  in  the  margin  of  these  tables  and 
defined  below. 


Definition  of  Cost  Categories 

The  manpower  cost  categories  discussed  in  this  section  are  described 
below: 
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1.  Military  Personnel  Appropriations 


There  is  one  appropriation  for  each  Service  which  funds  active 
con^onent  military  pay,  cash  allowances,  matching  Social  Security  contri¬ 
butions  (FICA),  enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonuses,  permanent  change  of 
station  travel  expenses,  the  cost  of  feeding  military  people  (subsistence- 
in-kind),  the  cost  of  individual  clothing  and  retired  pay  accrual  costs. 
Beginning  in  FT  1991,  subsistence-in-kind  costs  are  funded  in  the  Operation 
and  Maintenance  appropriation  rather  than  the  Military  Personnel  appropri¬ 
ation  based  on  a  realignment  of  funding  responsibility  reflective  in  the 
FT  1991  budget. 

2.  Military  Retired  Pay 

Prior  to  FT  1985,  military  retired  pay  was  funded  by  the 
Military  Retired  Pay  appropriation.  This  appropriation,  managed  by  DoD, 
provided  funds  for  the  compensation  of  military  personnel  retired  from 
previous  service.  Commencing  in  FT  1985,  DoD  implemented  a  new  accrual 
accounting  system  for  military  retired  pay.  Under  this  concept,  accrual 
costs  are  budgeted  in  the  Military  Personnel  accounts  (Active  and  Reserve 
CoiiQ>onents)  and  subsequently  transferred  to  a  new  Military  Retirement  Trust 
Fund.  Retired  pay  is  paid  from  the  trust  fund.  Beginning  in  FT  1987,  sep¬ 
arate  accrual  calculations  are  made  for  members  on  active  duty  and  members 
of  the  Ready  reseirve  who  serve  in  a  part-time  status.  Unftxnded  liability 
for  retired  pay  will  be  liquidated  over  a  period  of  time  to  be  determined 
by  the  DoD  Retirement  Board  of  Actuaries.  This  Board  of  Actuaries  also 
determines  an  amortization  schedule  for  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  new  DoD  Military  Retirement  Trust  Fund. 
Retirement  accrual  costs  are  further  reduced  by  the  significant  revision 
to  the  Military  Retirement  system  in  1986  for  new  entrants  on  or  after 
August  1,  1986.  This  revision  reduced  retirement  benefits  in  coo^arison 
to  the  pre-existing  system  thereby  reducing  accrual  costs. 

3.  Reserve  and  Guard  Personnel  Military  Appropriations 

There  is  one  appropriation  for  each  of  the  six  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nents  which  funds  inactive  duty  drills;  active  duty  for  training;  ROTC; 
full-time  guard  members  and  reservists  for  organization,  administration, 
training,  maintenance  and  other  logistical  support;  educational  and  bonus 
programs;  training;  the  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program;  and 
management  and  training  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) . 

Definition  of  Cost  Categories 
(by  Index  Number) 

The  manpower  cost  categories  discussed  in  this  section  are  described 
below  (keyed  to  the  index  numbers  in  Tables  VIII-3  through  VIII“5) . 

1.  Active  Component  Basic  Pay  is  the  only  element  of  compensation 
received  in  cash  by  every  active  duty  military  member.  The  amount  of  basic 
pay  a  member  receives  is  a  function  of  pay  grade  and  length  of  aiilitary 
service.  For  this  reason,  the  total  cost  of  basic  pay  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  manyears  distributed  across  grade  and  length  of  service. 
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2.  Active  Conponent  Retired  Pay  Accrual  provides  the  funds 
(accrual  costs)  necessary  to  fund  the  retired  pay  accrual  provision  con¬ 
tained  in  10  use  Chapter  74.  Under  the  accrual  concept,  each  Service  bud¬ 
gets  for  retired  pay  in  the  Military  Persoimel  account  and  transfers  funds 
on  a  monthly  basis  to  the  new  Military  Retiment  Trust  fund  from  idiich 
pa3^nts  are  made  to  retirees. 

3.  Active  Component  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ)  is  paid  to 
military  members  who  do  not  occupy  government  housing  or  idien  the  govern¬ 
ment  housing  occupied  is  declared  inadequate.  There  are  two  BAQ  rates 
for  each  military  grade:  one  for  members  without  dependents  and  another 
for  members  with  dependents.  Members  without  dependents  idio  are  provided 
government  quarters,  or  who  are  assigned  to  field  or  sea  duty,  receive  a 
partial  BAQ  payment.  BAQ  costs  are  a  function  of  overall  strength,  the 
grade  and  dependency  status  distribution  of  the  force,  and  the  numbers 
and  condition  of  units  of  government  housing. 

4.  Active  Component  Variable  Housing  Allowance  (VHA)  is  paid  to 
military  members  receiving  BAQ  who  reside  in  areas  of  the  United  States 
(including  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  where  housing  costs  exceed  80  percent  of 
the  national  median  housing  cost  or  who  are  assigned  overseas,  but  whose 
dependents  reside  in  those  areas  qualifying  for  VHA.  The  cost  of  VHA 

is  a  function  of  the  number  of  military  meiabers,  by  grade  and  dependency 
status,  or  their  dependents,  residing  in  the  VHA  qualifying  areas. 

5.  Active  Component  Subsistence  represents  both  the  cost  of  food 
for  military  personnel  eating  in  military  messes  and  cash  pai^nts  to 
military  mead)ers  in  lieu  of  food  (called  Basic  Allowance  for  Subsistence 
(BAS)).  All  officers  receive  BAS  at  the  same  rate.  Enlisted  menibers 
receive  either  "subsistence-in-kind”  in  military  messes  or  BAS  at  one  of 
three  rates  applicable  to  the  following  conditions:  when  on  leave  or 
authorized  to  mess  separately,  when  a  mess  is  not  available,  or  when 
assigned  to  duty  under  emergency  conditions  where  no  U.S.  messing 
facilities  are  available. 

6.  Incentive  Pay,  Hazardous  Duty,  and  Aviation  Career  Incentive 
Pay  provide  incentive  for  service  in  aviation  and  certain  hazardous  duties. 
Included  are  aviation  career  incentive  pays  for  rated  and  nonrated  crew 
members,  parachute  jump  pay,  and  demolition  pay. 

7.  Special  Pays  include  bonuses  provided  to  certain  medical  and 
selected  other  occupations  as  further  inducement  for  continued  service. 
Also  included  in  this  category  are  Enlistment  Bonuses,  Overseas  Extension 
Pay,  Hostile  Fire/Imminent  Danger  Pay,  Foreign  Language  Proficiency  Pay, 
Overseas  Extension  Pay,  and  Special  Duty  Assignoient  Pay.  Special  Duty 
Assignment  Pay  is  authorized  for  enlisted  personnel  vdio  have  been  assigned 
to  demanding  duties  or  duties  requiring  an  unusual  degree  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments  designate  the  skill 
areas  that  meet  these  criteria. 

8.  Active  Component  Other  Allowances  include  uniform  allowances, 
overseas  station  allowances,  and  family  separation  allowances. 
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9.  Separation  Payments  provide  disability  and  non-disability 
Separation  Pay,  Terminal  Leave  Pay,  Luiq>-siiffl  Readjustment  Pay,  and  Dona¬ 
tions  which  may  be  given  to  enlisted  members  involuntarily  discharged. 

In  addition,  the  FY  1992  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  authorized  the 
Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  (VSI)  and  the  Special  Separation  Benefit 
(SSB)  programs.  These  programs  will  minimize  the  involuntary  s^arations 
which  would  have  otherwise  been  required  to  align  existing  personnel 
inventories  to  the  smaller  force  structure. 

10.  Active  Component  PICA  Contributions  are  those  payments  siade 
for  Old  Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  (Social  Security)  by  the 
Defense  Department  as  the  employer  of  military  personnel.  Payments  are 
influenced  by  the  levels  of  basic  pay  and  the  Social  Security  tax  rates 
established  by  law. 

11.  Active  Component  PCS  Travel  is  the  cost  of  moving  people  and 
their  households  when  they  enter  the  Service,  move  for  training,  leave  the 
Service,  are  reassigned  to  a  new  duty  station,  or  are  part  of  a  unit 
movement  to  a  new  duty  location. 

12.  Cadet  Pay  and  Allowances  includes  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
those  cadets  and  midshipmen  attending  the  Military  Academy,  the  Naval 
Academy,  the  Air  Force  Academy,  and  Naval  Aviation  Cadets. 

13.  Miscellaneous  Costs  include  death  gratuities,  unemployment 
compensation,  survivor  benefits,  Montgomery  61  Bill  education  (MGIB)  ben¬ 
efit  costs,  adoptions  expense  reimbursement,  and  apprehension  of  deserters. 
Death  gratuities  are  paid  to  beneficiaries  of  military  personnel  who  die  on 
active  duty.  Funds  for  apprehension  of  deserters  cover  the  costs  of  find¬ 
ing  and  returning  military  deserters  to  military  control.  Uneniployment 
compensation  is  for  payment  to  eligible  ex-service  personnel.  Survivor 
benefits  provides  funds  for  payment  of  benefits  provided  by  the  Veteran's 
Administration  to  spouses  and  children  of  deceased  service  meBd>ers.  MGIB 
costs  reflect  future  costs  for  benefits  budgeted  on  a  accrual  basis. 
Adoption  expense  costs  reflect  reimbursement  of  a  military  member  for 
qualifying  expenses. 

14.  Reserve  Component  Basic  Pay  includes  drill  pay,  pay  for  periods 
of  active  duty  for  training  of  reserve  component  people,  and  the  pay  of 
reserve  component  full-time  support  personnel. 

15.  Reserve  Component  Retired  Pay  Accrual  provides  the  funds 
(accrual  costs)  necessary  to  fund  the  retired  pay  accrual  provision 
contained  in  10  U.S.C.  74,  the  FY  1984  Defense  Authorization  Act  (P.L. 
98-94).  Under  the  accrual  concept,  each  Service  budgets  for  retired  pay 
in  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  Personnel  accounts  and  transfers  funds 
on  a  monthly  basis  to  the  Military  Retirement  Trust  Fund  from  which 
pa3nBents  are  made  to  retirees. 

16.  Reserve  Component  Allowances  and  Benefits  include  BAQ,  sub¬ 
sistence,  other  allowances  including  special  and  incentive  pays,  and  FICA 
payments;  monthly  student  stipends  (ROTC,  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions 
Scholarships,  Branch  Officers  Basic  Course,  and  Platoon  Leader  Class); 
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Hoatgomery  GI  Bill  (MGIB)  educational  benefits;  disability  and  hospitali¬ 
zation  benefits;  death  gratuities;  administrative  duty  pay;  adoption 
expense  reimbursement;  and  manageownt  and  training  costs  for  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  (IRR). 

17.  Reserve  Component  Clothing  includes  both  cash  allowances  and 
in-kind  clothing  issued  to  recruits. 

18.  Reserve  Component  Travel  includes  the  cost  of  travel  and 
transportation  of  reserve  con^onent  personnel. 

19.  Family  Housing  Appropriation  (Non-Pay)  funds  leasing,  con¬ 
struction,  and  maintenance  of  family  housing  for  military  personnel.  The 
total  appropriation  includes  funds  for  paying  civilians,  which  are  counted 
in  this  report  under  civilian  costs.  To  avoid  double  counting,  this 
civilian  pay  has  been  excluded  from  the  Defense  Family  Housing  cost 
category. 

20.  Civilian  Salaries  are  the  direct  monetary  compensation  paid 
to  civilian  enqiloyees  including  basic  pay,  overtime,  holiday,  incentive, 
and  special  pays. 

21.  Civilian  Benefits  includes  the  government  share  of  the  DoD 
Civilian  Health  and  Life  Insurance  programs,  FICA,  Retirement  programs 
(Civil  Service  Retirement  System  and  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System) , 
severance  pay,  disability  compensation,  and  other  such  payments. 

22.  Personnel  Support  Costs  include  individual  training,  medical 
support  (including  CEAHPDS),  recruiting  and  examining,  overseas  dependent 
education,  50  percent  of  all  Base  Operating  Support  costs,  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  personnel  support  costs.  Direct  personnel  costs  are  not 
included  in  this  category  since  they  are  already  included  in  other  cost 
categories . 
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TABLE  VlII-3 

FY  1991  MANPOWER  COSTS  BY  CmPONEMT 
(In  TOA  -  $  M) 


MARINE 

AIR 

TOTAL 

INDEX 

COST  CATEGORIES 

ARMY 

NAVY 

CORPS 

FORCE 

HOD 

INDEX 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL  APPROPRIATIONS 

1 

Basic  Pay 

13,870 

9,812 

3,248 

10,475 

37,405 

1 

2 

Retired  Pay  Accrual 

6,006 

4,247 

1,406 

4,513 

16,172 

2 

3 

Basic  Allowances  -  Quarters  (BAQ) 

1,835 

1,472 

418 

1,458 

5,183 

3 

4 

Variable  Housing  Allowance  (VHA) 

285 

559 

150 

290 

1,283 

4 

5 

Subsistence  Allowance 

959 

720 

207 

973 

2,859 

5 

(Cash  Allowance) 

6 

Incentive  Pays 

142 

265 

38 

301 

746 

6 

7 

Special  Pays 

684 

960 

159 

316 

2,119 

7 

8 

Other  Allowances 

1,162 

471 

177 

652 

2,462 

8 

9 

Separation  Pays 

289 

168 

73 

127 

657 

9 

10 

FICA 

1,215 

861 

288 

938 

3,308 

10 

11 

PCS  Travel 

1,047 

664 

186 

1,070 

2,967 

11 

12 

Cadets 

37 

39 

37 

113 

12 

13 

Miscellaneous 

119 

74 

30 

52 

275 

13 

SUBTOTAL 

27,649 

20,318 

6,380 

21,202 

75,549 

Less  Reifflbursables 

(114) 

(308) 

(6) 

(181) 

(609) 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS 

27,535 

20,010 

6,375 

20,021 

74,940 

RESERVE  AMD  GUARD  PERSONNEL  AFPROPRUTIONS 

14 

Basic  Pay 

3,224 

867 

169 

1,010 

5,270 

14 

15 

Retired  Pay  Accrual 

691 

240 

36 

199 

1,166 

15 

16 

Other  Allowances  &  Benefits 

1,158 

340 

51 

349 

1,898 

16 

17 

Clothing 

134 

21 

13 

29 

197 

17 

18 

Travel 

338 

138 

15 

110 

603 

18 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS 

5,545 

1,606 

286 

1,697 

9,134 
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TABLE  VIII-3a 


FY  1991  ACTIVE  COMPOKEMT  PERMANENT  CHANGE  OF  STATION  (PCS)  COSTS 

($  IN  MILLIONS-TOA) 


Marine 

Air 

Army 

Navy 

Corps 

Force 

DoD 

Accession  travel 

101 

55 

24 

60 

240 

Training  travel 

66 

60 

6 

46 

178 

Operational  travel 

130 

162 

45 

114 

451 

Rotational  travel 

540 

256 

62 

627 

1,485 

Separation  travel 

158 

83 

44 

129 

414 

Travel  of  Organized  Units 

18 

28 

0 

44 

90 

Non-Temporary  Storage 

30 

12 

3 

27 

72 

Temporary  Lodging  Expense 

4 

8 

1 

23 

36 

Total  Obligations 

1,047 

664 

185 

1,070 

2,966 

Less  Reimbursements 

3 

1 

2 

5 

11 

Total  Direct 

1,044 

663 

183 

1,065 

Obligations 


TABLE  VIII-3b 

FY  1991  RESERVE  C(»1P0NENTS  PAY  COSTS 
($  IN  MILLIONS-TOA) 


Army  Navy 

Marine 

Air  Force 

National 

Corps 

National 

Reserve  Guard  Reserve 

Reserve 

Reserve  Guard 

Pay  Group  A 

876 

1,540 

618 

86 

305 

507 

Pay  Group  B 

28 

3 

6 

51 

Pay  Group  F 

148 

184 

30 

59 

13 

24 

Pay  Group  P 

4 

5 

* 

2 

Hob  Training 

39 

7 

2 

1 

School  Training 

118 

210 

12 

7 

45 

79 

Special  Training 

136 

216 

42 

21 

92 

84 

Admin  &  Spt 

675 

1,180 

856 

93 

48 

393 

Education  Benefits 

19 

31 

4 

7 

9 

10 

Senior  ROTC 

36 

15 

12 

Junior  ROTC 

7 

4 

2 

4 

Reserve  Officer  Cand 

* 

BOBC 

71 

HPSP 

20 

16 

17 

Chaplain  Candidates 

2 

Pit  Ldrs  School 

4 

Total 

2,179 

3,366 

1,606 

286 

597 

1,099 

*Less  than  $500 

Note:  Details  may  not 

add  to 

totals 

due  to 

rounding. 
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TABLE  VIII-4 

FY  1992  MANPOWER  COSTS  BY  C(M1P0ME11T 
(In  TOA  -•  $  M) 


INDEX 

COST  CATEGORIES 

ARMY 

NAVY 

MARINE 

CORPS 

AIR 

FORCE 

TOTAL 

DOD 

INDEX 

1 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL  APPROPRIATIONS 
Basic  Pay 

12,271 

9,782 

3,125 

10,009 

35,189 

1 

2 

Retired  Pay  Accnial 

5,240 

4,175 

1,326 

4,274 

15,015 

2 

3 

Basic  Allowances  -  Quarters  (BAQ) 

1,683 

1,450 

379 

1,356 

4,868 

3 

4 

Variable  Housing  Allowance  (VHA) 

264 

571 

142 

267 

1,243 

4 

5 

Subsistence  Allowance 

986 

715 

246 

959 

2,906 

5 

6 

(In-Kind  and  Cash  Allowance) 
Incentive  Pays 

133 

261 

36 

275 

705 

6 

7 

Special  Pays 

329 

820 

70 

234 

1,453 

7 

8 

Other  Allowances 

776 

496 

171 

636 

2,079 

8 

9 

Separation  Pays 

819 

202 

130 

322 

1,473 

9 

10 

FICA 

1,091 

859 

274 

896 

3,120 

10 

11 

PCS  Travel 

1,390 

633 

214 

934 

3,171 

11 

12 

Cadets 

37 

40 

38 

115 

12 

13 

Miscellaneous 

163 

72 

28 

68 

331 

13 

SUBTOTAL 

Anticipated  Transfers 

Less  Reimbursables 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS 

25,182 

(194) 

(127) 

24,861 

20,077 

(84) 

(321) 

19,673 

6,141 

(35) 

(22) 

6,084 

20,268 

(106) 

(1,213) 

18,949 

71,668 

(419) 

(1,683) 

69,566 

RESERVE  AND  GUABD  PERSONNEL  APPROPRIATIONS 


14 

Basic  Pay 

3,367 

927 

197 

1,159 

5,650 

14 

15 

Retired  Pay  Accrual 

722 

256 

40 

224 

1,242 

15 

16 

Other  Allowances  &  Benefits 

1,196 

374 

74 

343 

1,987 

16 

17 

Clothing 

111 

18 

11 

24 

164 

17 

18 

Travel 

320 

140 

27 

122 

609 

18 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS 

5,716 

1,715 

349 

1,872 

9,652 
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TABLE  VIII-4a 


FY  1992  ACTIVE  COMPONENT  PERMANENT  CHANGE  OF  STATION  (PCS)  COSTS 

($  IN  MILLIONS'TOA) 


Army 

Navj 

Marine 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

DoD 

Accession  travel 

90 

53 

26 

47 

216 

Training  travel 

77 

64 

7 

39 

187 

Operational  travel 

96 

141 

45 

134 

416 

Rotational  travel 

823 

230 

80 

525 

1,658 

Separation  travel 

214 

88 

51 

123 

476 

Travel  of  Organized  Units 

51 

37 

1 

21 

110 

Non-Temporary  Storage 

32 

12 

3 

25 

72 

Temporary  Lodging  Expense 

7 

8 

1 

20 

36 

Total  Obligations 

1,390 

633 

214 

934 

3,171 

Less  Reimbursements 

3 

2 

2 

2 

9 

Total  Direct 

1,387 

631 

212 

932 

3,162 

Obligations 

TABLE 

VIII-4b 

FY  1992  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  PAY  COSTS 
($  IN  MILLIONS-TOA) 


Army  Navy 

Marine 

Air  Force 

National 

Corps 

National 

Reserve  Guard  Reserve 

Reserve 

Reserve  Guard 

Pay  Group  A 

1,046 

1,597 

644 

140 

375 

525 

Pay  Group  B 

40 

1 

9 

58 

Pay  Group  F 

153 

169 

34 

53 

17 

25 

Pay  GroiQ)  P 

3 

5 

* 

* 

0 

2 

Hob  Training 

36 

9 

4 

6 

School  Training 

112 

200 

14 

8 

54 

68 

Special  Training 

137 

123 

39 

21 

112 

93 

Admin  &  Spt 

710 

1,243 

928 

97 

54 

426 

Education  Benefits 

28 

0 

8 

11 

9 

10 

Senior  ROTC 

37 

15 

13 

Junior  ROTC 

6 

4 

1 

6 

Reserve  Officer  Cand 

BOBC 

49 

HPSP 

20 

18 

19 

Chaplain  Candidates 

2 

Pit  Ldrs  School 

4 

Total 

2,379 

3,337 

1,176 

349 

723 

1,149 

*Less  than  $500 


Note:  Details  laay  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  5,310  1,627  338  1,922  9,197 


TABLE  VIII-5a 


FY  1993  ACTIVE  COMPONENT  PERMANEMT  CHANGE  OF  STATION  (PCS)  COSTS 

($  IN  MILLIONS-TOA) 


Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

DoD 

Accession  travel 

100 

54 

26 

49 

229 

Training  travel 

78 

64 

7 

37 

186 

Operational  travel 

89 

146 

45 

146 

426 

Rotational  travel 

608 

233 

74 

503 

1,418 

Separation  travel 

195 

86 

50 

146 

477 

Travel  of  Organized  Units 

108 

34 

0 

34 

176 

Non-Temporary  Storage 

27 

12 

3 

25 

67 

Toi^orary  Lodging  Expense 

5 

8 

1 

20 

34 

Total  Obligations 

1,210 

638 

206 

959 

3,013 

Less  Reimbursements 

3 

2 

2 

6 

13 

Total  Direct 

1,207 

636 

204 

953 

Obligations 

TABLE 

VIII-5b 

FY  1993  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  PAY  COSTS 
($  IN  MILLIONS-TOA) 


Army  Navy 

Marine 

Air 

Force 

National 

Corps 

National 

Reserve  Guard  Reserve 

Reserve 

Reserve 

Guard 

Pay  Group  A 

997 

1,501 

631 

133 

385 

569 

Fay  Group  B 

34 

1 

12 

57 

Pay  Group  F 

125 

129 

16 

49 

18 

26 

Pay  Group  P 

1 

3 

* 

0 

2 

Mob  Training 

19 

7 

4 

7 

School  Training 

94 

203 

13 

8 

55 

61 

Special  Training 

62 

108 

23 

14 

107 

66 

Admin  &  Spt 

686 

1,223 

889 

100 

55 

455 

Education  Benefits 

15 

0 

8 

11 

9 

10 

Senior  ROTC 

34 

16 

14 

Junior  ROTC 

6 

5 

2 

5 

Reserve  Officer  Cand 
BOBC 

47 

* 

HPSP 

21 

19 

21 

Chaplain  Candidates 

Pit  Ldrs  School 

2 

4 

Total  2 

,143 

3,167 

1,627 

338 

733 

1,189 

*Less  than  $500 

Note:  Details  may  not 

add  to 

totals 

due  to 

rounding . 
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IV.  CURRENT  PAY  TABLES  FOR  MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  (As  of 
January  1,  1992) 


Active  component  military  pay  rates  are  shown  in  Table  VIII-6. 

Pay  per  training  weekend  for  military  reserve  personnel  is  shown  in 
Table  VIII-7.  A  training  weekend  is  defined  as  four  4-hour  training 
periods.  The  annual  pay  for  reserves  is  a  function  of  the  nuad>er  of 
drills,  which  varies  by  individual  according  to  his  level  of  authorized 
participation. 

Current  civilian  pay  rates  are  shown  in  Tables  VII 1-8  (General 
Schedule) ,  VIII-9  (Wage  Board-Appropriated  Fund) ,  and  VIII-10  (Wage 
Board-Non-appropriated  Fund) .  Note  that  the  Wage  Board  pay  table  entries 
are  national  averages.  Each  wage  area  has  its  own  distinct  pay  table. 
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♦Payment  of  the  partial  rate  of  BAQ  at  these  rates  to  members  of  the  uniformed  services  without  dependents  who,  under 
Title  37  U.S.C.  A03(b)  or  (c)  are  not  entitled  to  the  full  rate  of  BAQ,  is  authorized  by  Title  37  U.S.C.  1009(c)(2) 
and  Part  IV  of  Executive  Order  11157,  as  amended. 
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TABLE  VlII-8 

GENERAL  SCHEDULE  (GS)  PAY  RATES 
(AS  OF  JANUARY  1,  1992) 
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Regular  Wage  Schedule  for  U.S.  Citizen  Wage 
Employees  in  Foreign  Areas  (Apporiated  Fund) 
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Regular  Wage  Schedules  for  U.S.  Citizen  Wage 
Employees  in  Foreign  Areas  (Nonappropriated  fund) 
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APPENDIX  A 


MANPOWER  DATA  STRUCTURE 


I .  Introduction 


This  appendix  provides  audit  trails  of  changes  to  the  DPPC  structure 
that  have  been  implemented  since  publication  of  the  Defense  Manpower 
Requirements  Report  for  FY  1992. 

II.  Structure  Changes 

Activity  transfers  and  other  management  actions  result  in  a  number 
of  changes  within  the  DPPC  structure.  These  changes  do  not  affect  total 
manpower,  but  do  represent  corrections,  refinements,  and  management  actions 
that  alter  the  manner  of  accounting  for  this  manpower.  The  changes  since 
the  FY  1992  DMRR,  by  component,  are  included  in  the  following  table. 
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AUDIT  TRAIL 

(End  Strength  in  Thousands) 
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^Inaccurately  portrayed  in  last  year's  report. 

**Realigned  from  training  -  defensive,  training  -  tactical,  and  tactical  air  control  programs  to  general  skills  training. 
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APPENDIX  B 


APR: 

ARC: 

Authorized  (Manpower); 

Authorized  Strength 
Report : 

Billet: 

Distributable  Billets; 
End  Strength; 


Force  Structure: 

Force  Structure 
Allowance: 

Force  Structure 
Authorizations : 


GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 


Active  Component 

United  States  Air  Force  Reserve.  One  of  two 
reserve  coiiq>onents  of  the  Air  Force. 

Air  Reserve  Components  of  the  Air  Force.  Includes 
United  States  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National 
Guard. 

Synonymous  with  programmed  manning. 


A  Marine  Corps  term  synonymous  with  programmed 
manning . 

A  progranmed  manpower  structure  space  that  defines 
by  grade  and  occupation  a  job  to  be  performed  which 
is  associated  with  a  specific  unit  or  organization 
(see  position). 

A  Navy  term  synonymous  with  progranoned  manning. 


Manpower  strength  as  of  the  last  day  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  term  may  be  further  defined 
in  combination  with  other  terms  but  always 
indicates  personnel  strength  as  of  September  30th, 


Actual  end  strength: 

Budgeted  end  strength: 

Programmed  end 
strength: 


Prior  fiscal  year(s) 
personnel  inventory. 

As  contained  in  a  Service 
or  DoD  budget. 

As  contained  within  the 
DoD  Future  Years  Defense 
Program. 


The  numbers,  size,  and  composition  of  the  units 
that  comprise  our  Defense  forces;  e.g.,  divisions, 
ships,  air  wings. 


An  Army  term  synon3nnous  with  active  component 
programmed  manning. 


An  Air  Force  term  synonymous  with  active  component 
programmed  manning. 
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Force  Structure 
Deviation: 


Funded  Peacetime 
Authorizations : 

Individuals : 

Individual  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  Augmentee  (IMA) : 

Inventory 

Manning  level: 
Occupation: 


Occupational  Field: 
Operating  Strength: 


A  manpower  accounting  convention  which  allows 
Programmed  Hanning  for  the  Programmed  Force 
Structure  and  the  Individuals  accounts  to  be 
depicted  within  programmed  and  budgeted  end 
strength.  Force  Structure  Deviation  appears 
as  "Undistributed"  in  Active  Component  Defense 
Planning  and  Programming  Categoiry  tables.  Pos¬ 
itive  values  indicate  ten^orary  overmanning; 
negative  values  indicate  temporary  undermanning 
projected  for  the  last  day  of  a  fiscal  year 
(DoD  Handbook  7045. 7-H  and  DoDI  1120.11). 


An  Air  Force  term  synoni^ous  with  programmed  manning. 

Transients,  trainees  (includes  Reserve  Component 
training  pipeline  for  the  Reseanre  Component), 
patients,  prisoners,  holdees,  cadets  and  students  — 
personnel  not  filling  programmed  manpower  structure 
spaces . 


Individuals  carried  in  the  Selected  Reserve  pro¬ 
grammed  manning  who  fill  Active  Component  billets 
upon  mobilization.  IMA  billets  are  not  included  in 
Active  Component  Programmed  Manpower  Structure  in 
the  DMRR. 

Synonirmous  with  Actual  End  Strength.  The  actual 
personnel  strength  for  a  prior  year. 

Siruonymous  with  programmed  manning. 

The  specialty  skill  requirement  of  a  billet,  and 
the  skill  qualifications  of  personnel.  Occupations 
are  defined  according  to  the  following  coding 
systems . 

Army:  SSI  (officer),  HOS  (Enlisted) 

Navy:  NOBC  (officer),  Rating/NEC  (enlisted) 

USAF:  AFSC  (officer  &  enlisted) 

USMC;  MOS  (officer  &  enlisted) 

An  aggregation  of  discrete  occupations. 

An  Army  personnel  management  term  identifying  the 
number  of  people  (or  projected  strengths  for  future 
periods)  in  units.  The  term  is  synonymous  with  the 
following: 

Navy:  distributable  strength 
USAF:  assigned  strength 
USMC:  chargeable  strength 
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Position: 


Programmed  Force 
Structure : 


Programmed  Manpower 
Structure : 


Programmed  Manning: 


RC: 


Required  (Manpower): 
Round  out: 


Round  Up: 


Training  and 

Administration  of 
Reserves  (TARS) : 

Training  Pipeline: 


Same  as  Billet  above. 

The  set  of  units  and  organizations  that  exists  in 
the  current  year,  and  which  is  planned  to  exist 
in  each  future  year  of  the  Future  Years  Defense 
Program  (FYDP). 

The  aggregation  of  billets  describing  the  full  man¬ 
power  requirement  for  units  and  organizations  in  the 
programmed  force  structure.  This  does  not  include 
IMAs  or  Individuals. 

Those  billets  in  the  programmed  manpower  structure 
planned  to  be  filled.  The  term  "programmed  manning" 
recognizes  that  100  percent  fill  of  the  programmed 
manpower  structure  may  not  always  be  desirable  or 
achievable  within  fiscal  and  personnel  constraints. 
For  the  active  components  the  term  "programmed 
manning"  is  synon3mious  with: 

Army:  Force  Structure  Allowance 
Navy:  Distributable  billets 
USAF :  Force  Structure  Authorizations ,  and 
Funded  Peacetime  Authorizations 
USMC:  Authorized  Strength  Report 

Reserve  Component;  the  Air  Force  also  uses  the  term 
Air  Reserve  Components  (ARC). 

Synon3nnous  with  programmed  manpower  structure. 

An  Army  term  wherein  Reserve  Component  units  are 
assigned  to  Active  Component  divisions  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  Active  Com¬ 
ponent  units  required  in  a  standard  division 
configuration  and  the  number  of  Active  Component 
units  actually  assigned.  These  Reserve  Coiiq>onent 
units  are  scheduled  to  deploy  with  the  Active 
Component  division,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
possible. 

An  Army  term  wherein  Reserve  Component  units  are 
assigned  to  Active  Component  divisions  to  augment 
the  division  structure.  These  Reserve  Component 
units  are  scheduled  to  deploy  with  Active  Coiiq>onent 
divisions,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

A  Navy  term  referring  to  full-time  manpower  support 
to  the  Navy  Reserve.  This  manpower  is  budgeted  and 
accounted  for  within  the  Selected  Reserve. 

Reserve  component  military  personnel  in  training 
status,  including  training/pay  categories  F,  L,  P, 

Q,  S,  T,  and  X. 
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Trained  Strength 
Units : 


USAFR: 


in  The  number  of  personnel  in  Selected  Reserve  unit(s) 
who  have  completed  12  weeks  of  basic  military 
training  (or  its  equivalent)  and  are  eligible  for 
deployment  overseas,  on  land,  when  mobilized  under 
proper  authorities.  Excludes  personnel  in  non- 
deployable  accounts.  The  reserve  component  manpower 
category  functionally  equivalent  to  active  coiiq>onent 
programned  manning. 

United  States  Air  Force  Reserve.  One  of  two 
reserve  components  of  the  Air  Force. 
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APPENDIX  C 


DEFENSE  PLANNING  AND  PROGRAMMING  CATEGORY  DEFINITIONS 

1 .  STRATEGIC.  The  DPPCs  in  the  Strategic  category  consist  of  those 
nuclear  offensive,  defensive,  and  control  and  surveillance  forces  that 
have  as  their  fundamental  objective  deterrence  of  and  defense  against 
nuclear  attack  upon  the  United  States,  our  military  forces  and  bases 
overseas,  and  our  allies. 

a.  Offensive  Strategic  Forces.  This  category  contains  program 
elements  for  land-based  ICBHs,  sea-based  SLBMs,  ballistic  missile  sub¬ 
marines  and  supporting  ships,  long-range  bombers  and  refueling  tanker 
aircraft,  strategic  cruise  missiles,  and  operational  headquarters  for 
these  forces. 

b.  Defensive  Strategic  Forces.  This  category  contains  program 
elements  for  interceptor  aircraft  and  anti -ballistic  missile  systems, 
including  directly  supporting  communications,  command,  control,  and 
surveillance  and  warning  systems. 

c.  Strategic  Control  and  Surveillance.  This  category  contains 
program  elements  for  the  World  Wide  Military  Command  and  Control  System 
(WWMCCS) ,  airborne  satellite  and  ballistic  missile  early  warning  and  con¬ 
trol  systems,  satellite  and  orbiting  objects  surveillance  systems,  and 
supporting  radar  and  optical  sensor  systems. 

2.  TACTICAL/MOBILITY.  The  DPPCs  in  the  Tactical/Mobility  category 
consist  of  land  forces  (Army  and  Marine  Corps),  tactical  air  forces 
(Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps),  naval  forces  (Navy),  and  mobility 
forces  (Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy).  Special  operations  forces  are 
imbedded  in  this  DPPC. 

a.  Land  Forces.  This  group  consists  of  DPPCs  for  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  comprising  division  forces  and  theater  forces. 

(1)  Division  Forces .  This  crtegory  contains  program  elements 
for  Army  and  Marine  divisions,  nondivisional  combat  brigades/ regiments , 
other  nondivisional  combat  forces,  and  tactical  support  forces;  and  for 
Marine  Corps  crTibat  and  combat  support  units  (including  helicopter  support 
units  of  the  Marine  Air  Wings).  Program  elements  for  the  procurement  and 
stockpiling  of  Army  and  Marine  war  reserve  materiel,  for  Army  resources 
for  the  Joint  Tactical  Communications  Program  (TRITAC)  are  also  included 
in  this  category. 

(2)  Theater  Forces.  This  category  contains  Army  program  ele¬ 
ments  for  theater-wide  and  specialized  units,  including  separate  infantry 
brigades  stationed  in  Berlin  and  Panama;  units  in  Europe  that  provide  for 
supply,  maintenance,  and  security  control  of  nuclear  ammunition  support 
of  NATO;  theater  surface-to-surface  missile  imits;  tactical  surface-to- 
air  missile  units;  theater  heavy  engineering  battalions  for  support  of 
other  Services;  theater  psychological  operations,  civil  affairs,  and 
unconventional  warfare  units  (Special  operations  forces);  and  their 
supporting  supply,  maintenance,  and  comniand  and  control  units.  Also 
included  are  similar  reinforcing  units  in  Army  Forces  Command. 
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b.  Tactical  Air  Forces.  This  category  contains  program  elements 
for  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  fighter,  attack,  reconnaissance,  and 
special  operations  squadrons;  direct  support  aircraft,  armament  and 
electronics  maintenance  units,  and  weapon  system  security  units;  multi¬ 
purpose  aircraft  carriers;  air-launched  tactical  missile  systems  and 
ground  launched  cruise  missiles;  tactical  air  control  systems;  Fleet 
Marine  Force  direct  support  aircraft;  and  operational  headquarters  for 
these  forces.  Also  included  are  program  elements  for  Air  Force  command 
control  facilities  and  systems  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific,  Air  Force 
resources  for  the  Joint  Tactical  Communications  Program  (TRITAC) ,  war 
reserve  materiel,  and  the  Air  Force  Conqionent  of  the  Rapid  Deplo3nnent 
Joint  Task  Force. 

c.  Naval  Forces.  The  DPPCs  in  the  Naval  Forces  group  include  the 
Navy’s  anti-submarine  warfare  (ASW)  and  fleet  air  defense  forces,  amphib¬ 
ious  forces,  and  supporting  forces. 

(1)  Warships  and  Antisubmarine  Warfare  (ASW)  Forces.  This 
category  contains  program  eleuents  for  surface  combatant  ships  (cruisers, 
battleships,  destroyers,  and  frigates),  fixed  wing  and  helicopter  ASW 
squadrons,  attack  submarines,  mines  and  mine  countermeasures,  and  tacti¬ 
cally  supporting  forces.  Also  included  are  program  elements  for  air-, 
sea-,  and  submarine- launched  ordnance  and  missiles. 

(2)  Amphibious  Forces.  This  category  contains  program  elements 
for  amphibious  assault  ships,  supporting  ships  and  tactical  support  units, 
coastal/river  forces.  Navy  special  warfare  forces,  the  Navy  component  of 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,  explosive  ordnance  disposal  forces, 
and  inshore  undersea  warfare  forces. 

(3)  Naval  Support  Forces.  This  category  contains  program 
elements  for  forward  logistical  supporting  forces,  carrier-on-board 
delivery  squadrons,  intermediate  maintenance  activities,  fleet  support 
ships,  underway  replenishment  ships,  construction  forces,  deep  submergence 
systems,  and  fleet  telecommunications.  Also  included  are  program  elements 
for  tactical  intelligence,  war  reserve  materiel,  and  the  Navy  component  of 
the  Joint  Tactical  Communications  Program  (TRITAC)  program. 

d.  Mobility  Forces.  This  category  contains  program  elements  for 
strategic,  tactical,  and  administrative  airlift;  sealift,  and  land  move¬ 
ment  of  passengers  and  cargo  by  both  military  and  commercial  carriers , 
including  military  cargo,  tanker,  and  support  ships;  and  the  Defense 
Freight  Railway  Interchange  Fleet.  This  category  also  contains  program 
elements  for  tactical  medical  airlift  squadrons,  air  and  sea  port  terminal 
operations,  traffic  management,  integral  command  and  control  systems, 
aerospace  rescue  and  recovery.  Air  Force  special  mission  forces,  and  the 
non-management  headquarters  activities  within  the  Joint  Deployment  Agency. 

3.  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  INTELLIGENCE.  This  category  contains  program 
elements  for  the  centrally  managed  communications  and  intelligence 
gathering  activities. 

a.  Centrally  Managed  Communications.  This  category  contains  program 
elements  for  the  long-haul  Defense  Communications  Systems,  the  military 
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Service's  conmunications  systems,  satellite  coamunications  systems, 
communications  security,  coomiuiications  engineering  and  installation 
activities,  and  the  Electromagnetic  Compatibility  Analysis  Center. 

Excluded  are  program  elements  for  base  and  command  communications, 
intelligence  communications,  and  coomiunications  systems  dedicated  to 
strategic,  tactical,  or  WWHCCS  missions,  and  management  headquarters. 

b.  Intelligence .  This  category  contains  program  elements  for  the 
centralized  intelligence  gathering  and  analytic  agencies  and  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  consisting  of  the  Consolidated  Cryptologic 
Program  and  the  General  Defense  Intelligence  Program,  including  intelli¬ 
gence  communications. 

4.  COMBAT  INSTALLATIONS.  This  category  contains  program  elements  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  installations  of  the  strategic,  tactical, 
airlift  and  sealift  commands  (Programs  1,  2,  and  4),  including  supporting 
real  property  maintenance,  base  communications,  installation  audiovisual 
support,  and  air  traffic  control.  Also  included  are  resources  for 
installation  headquarters  administration  and  installation  operational, 
housekeeping,  and  service  functions. 

5.  FORCE  SUPPORT  TRAINING.  This  category  contains  program  elements  for 
Air  Force  and  Naval  advanced  flight  training  conducted  by  combat  commands; 
Navy  training  conducted  at  sea  and  ashore  in  direct  support  of  submarine, 
surface  combatant,  surveillance,  and  mine  warfare  forces;  fleet  level 
training  at  fleet  training  centers,  submarine  schools  and  anti-submarine 
warfare  schools;  and  certain  Army  and  Marine  Corps  unit  and  force-related 
training  activities.  Included  are  resources  for  fleet  readiness  squadrons, 
and  Air  Force  combat  crew  training  squadrons. 

6.  MEDICAL  SUPPORT.  This  category  contains  program  elements  for  medical 
care  in  DoD  regional  medical  facilities,  including  medical  centers  and 
laboratories;  and  for  medical  care  to  qualified  individuals  in  non-DoD 
facilities.  This  category  also  includes  research  and  development  program 
elements  in  support  of  medical  research,  medical  equipment  and  systems, 
and  health  care  in  s cation  hospitals  and  medical  clinics. 

7.  JOINT  ACTIVITIES.  This  category  contains  program  elements  for  those 
source  manpower  billets  which  are  outside  of  service  control.  They  include 
manning  requirements  of  such  organization  as  the  Joint  Staff,  and  the  like. 

a.  International  Military  Organizations.  This  category  contains 
the  progr2un  elements  for  the  military  Services’  support  of  the  headquarters 
of  international  military  organizations.  Example  is  NATO,  United  Nations 
Conmiand  (Korea),  etc. 

b.  Unified  Commands.  This  category  contains  the  program  elements 
for  the  military  Services'  support  of  the  headquarters  of  the  unified 
commands.  Exanqples  are:  U.S.  European  Command,  U.S.  Pacific  Command,  etc. 

c.  Federal  Support  Activities.  This  category  contains  program 
elements  for  military  and  civilian  DoD  manpower  assigned  on  a  reimbursable 
or  nonreimbursable  basis  to  support  other  federal  agencies. 
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d.  Joint  Staff.  This  category  contains  the  program  element  codes 
for  the  staff  of  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

e.  OSD/Defense  Agencies/Activities .  This  category  contains  the 
program  element  codes  for  the  Staffs  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Defense  Agencies  and  Activities. 

8.  CENTRAL  LOGISTICS.  This  group  includes  DPPCs  for  centrally  managed 
supply,  procurement,  maintenance,  and  logistics  support  activities. 

a.  Supply  Operations.  This  category  contains  program  elements  for 
the  operation  of  supply  depots  and  centers,  inventory  control  points, 
centralized  procurement  offices.  It  also  includes  resources  for  POL  pipe~ 
line  and  storage  operations  and  other  resources  specifically  identified 
and  measurable  to  centralized  supply  operation  and  corresponding  reserve 
component  program  elements. 

b.  Maintenance  Operations.  This  category  contains  elements  for  the 
centralized  repair,  modification,  and  overhaul  of  end  items  of  equipment 
and  their  components  conducted  at  depots,  arsenals,  reprocessing  facilities 
and  logistic  centers. 

c.  Logistics  Support  Operations.  This  category  contains  program 
elements  for  centralized  logistics  activities,  other  than  supply  and 
maintenance . 

9.  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS.  This  category  contains  the  program 
elements  for  the  service  combat  and  support  commands. 

a.  Combat  Commands.  This  category  contains  the  program  elements  for 
the  headquarters  of  the  military  Service  combat  commands,  i.e.,  those  in 
Major  Defense  Programs  1,  2,  and  4.  Examples  are:  U.S.  Army,  Europe;  D.S. 
Navy,  Pacific  Fleet;  Strategic  Air  Command;  etc. 

b.  Support  Commands.  This  category  contains  the  program  elements 
for  the  headquarters  of  military  Service  support  commands,  i.e.,  those  in 
Major  Defense  Programs  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

10.  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CTOPHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES.  This  category  also 
includes  program  elements  for  major  defense  wide  activities  conducted 
under  centralized  OSD  control. 

a.  Research  and  Development  Activities.  This  category  contains  all 
research  and  development  (Program  6)  program  elements,  except  those  for 
weapons  systems  for  which  procurement  is  programmed  during  the  Five  Year 
Defense  Plan  (FYDP)  projection  and  for  program  elements  identifiable  to  a 
Support  Activities  DPPC  such  as  Medical  or  Personnel  Support.  Also 
excluded  are  operational  systems  development  and  other  program  elements 
not  in  Program  6,  but  containing  research  and  development  resources. 

b.  Geophysical  Activities.  This  category  contains  program  elements 
for  Bieteorological ,  topographic,  oceanographic,  and  navigational  activi¬ 
ties,  including  the  Defense  Meteorological  Satellite  Program,  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  weather  services,  navigational  satellites,  oceanography, 
and  Slapping,  charting  and  geodesy  activities. 
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11.  TRAINING  AND  PERSONNEL. 


a.  Individual  Training.  This  category  contains  the  staff  and 
faculty  program  elements  for  formal  military  and  technical  training  and 
professional  education  of  military  personnel  conducted  under  centralized 
control  of  Service  training  commands.  Program  elements  include  those  for 
recruit  training,  officer  acquisition  training  (including  ROTC),  general 
skill  training,  flight  training,  professional  development  education,  health 
care  individual  training,  and  training  support  activities.  This  category 
also  includes  research  and  development  program  elements  in  support  of  new 
or  improved  training  equipment,  techniques,  and  technology. 

b.  Personnel  Support.  This  category  contains  program  elements  for 
provision  of  varied  services  in  support  of  personnel,  including  recruit¬ 
ing  and  examining,  the  overseas  dependents  education  program.  Section  6 
schools,  reception  centers,  disciplinary  barracks,  centrally-funded  wel¬ 
fare  and  morale  programs,  the  American  Forces  Information  Program,  civilian 
career  training  and  intern  programs,  and  the  VEAP  program.  This  category 
also  includes  research  and  development  program  elements  for  human  factors 
and  personnel  development  research. 

12.  SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES.  The  DPPCs  in  the  Support  Activities  category 
consist  of  the  base  operating  support  functions  for  support  installations 
and  centralized  activities. 

a.  Support  Installations.  This  category  contains  program  elements 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  installations  of  the  auxiliary  forces, 
research  and  development,  logistics,  training,  and  administrative  conmands 
(Programs  3,  6,  7,  8  and  9),  including  supporting  real  property  mainte¬ 
nance,  base  communications,  and  installation  audiovisual  support.  Also 
included  in  this  category  are  all  family  housing  activities.  These  program 
elements  include  resources  for  installation  headquarters  administration; 
installation  operational,  housekeeping,  and  service  functions;  and 
commissaries . 

b.  Centralized  Support  Activities.  This  category  contains  miscel¬ 
laneous  Service  program  elements  that  provide  centralized  support  to 
multiple  missions  and  functions  that  do  not  fit  other  DPPCs.  Specifically 
included  are  non-management  headquarters  program  elements  for  combat 
developments,  reserve  readiness  support,  public  affairs,  personnel 
administration,  audiovisual  activities,  claims,  service-wide  support, 

and  other  miscellaneous  support. 

13.  INDIVIDUALS .  The  DPPCs  in  this  group  account  for  military  personnel 
who  are  not  considered  force  structure  manpower.  They  are  transients, 
patients,  prisoners,  holdees,  students,  trainees,  and  cadets/midshipmen. 

a.  Transients.  This  category  contains  only  the  Transient  program 
element,  which  consists  of  active  duty  military  personnel  in  travel,  leave 
enroute,  or  temporary  duty  status  (except  for  training)  while  on  Permanent 
Change  of  Station  orders. 

b.  Patients.  Prisoners,  and  Holdees.  This  category  contains  only 
the  Personnel  Holding  Account  program  element  that  consists  of  active 
duty  militaxry  personnel  who  are  dropped  from  the  assigned  strength  of  an 
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operational  or  training  unit  for  reasons  of  otedical,  disciplinary,  or 
pre-separation  nonavailability. 

c.  Trainees,  Students,  and  Cadets /Midshipmen.  This  category  con¬ 
tains  active  service  officer  students,  active  enlisted  students,  active 
enlisted  trainees.  Service  Academy  Cadets /Midshipmen,  active  officer 
accession  students,  and  the  Reserve  Components  training  pipeline  personnel. 

14.  MISCELLAMEOUS .  This  group  consists  of  three  DPPCs:  Retired  Pay, 
International  Support  Funds,  and  Undistributed.  The  Undistributed  category 
includes  the  program  element  Forces  Structure  Deviation,  which  reflects  the 
under  or  over  mann-i  ng  of  the  force  units  (see  the  Defense  Manpower  Require¬ 
ment  Report  for  an  explanation  of  accounting  technique).  International 
Support  Funds  include  the  program  eleoient  for  Defense  support  of  the 
Olympic  Games.  The  Retired  Pay  category  contains  only  the  one  program 
element  for  Retired  Pay. 
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